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USS ZUMWALT 


Navy's $7.8B 
destroyer now 
6 years late 

By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

The first of three new destroy¬ 
ers for the U.S. Navy won’t be 
delivered with full combat ca¬ 
pability until the first quarter of 
next year, another slip in a $23 
billion program that’s running 
six years late. 

The previously undisclosed 
delay for the first ship, the $7.8 
billion USS Zumwalt, was con¬ 
firmed by Colleen O’Rourke, a 
Navy spokeswoman, via email. It 
was supposed to have full combat 
capability last month, which al¬ 
ready was more than five years 
later than scheduled and 10 years 
after construction began. 

“While combat system test¬ 
ing has made significant prog¬ 
ress, Zumwalt continues to work 
through first-in-class integration 
and shipboard test challenges,” 
O’Rourke said in the statement. 

The additional delay in final de¬ 
livery of the destroyer, designat¬ 
ed the DDG-1000, could increase 
doubts the Navy can build, outfit 
and deliver vessels on time and 
within cost targets. The service is 
seeking public and congressional 
support for plans to reach a 355- 
ship fleet by 2034, up from 290 
today. That’s a 20-year accelera¬ 
tion over last year’s timeline to 
reach the goal. 



Ismail Coskun, HA/AP 

People run for cover in Akcakale, Turkey, from mortars fired across the Syrian border Thursday. An Associated Press journalist said at 
least two government buildings were hit by the mortars in Akcakale and at least two people were wounded. 


Turkey presses Syrian assault, scattering thousands of civilians 


SEE DESTROYER ON PAGE 6 


General Dynamics/U.S. Navy 

The USS Zumwalt is pictured 
during a sea trial in 2015. 


By Lefteris Pitarakis 
and Mehmet Guzel 

Associated Press 

AKCAKALE, Turkey — Turkey pressed 
its assault against U.S.-allied Kurdish 
forces in northern Syria on Thursday for a 
second day, pounding the region with air- 
strikes and an artillery bombardment that 
raised columns of black smoke in a border 
town and sent panicked civilians scram¬ 
bling to get out. 

Residents fled with their belongings 
loaded into cars, pickup trucks and motor¬ 
cycle rickshaws, while others escaped on 
foot. The U.N. refugee agency said tens of 
thousands were on the move, and aid agen¬ 
cies warned that nearly a half-million peo¬ 
ple near the border were at risk. 

It was a wrenchingly familiar scene for 


DHA/AP 

Turkey-backed FSA fighters head toward 
the Syrian town of Tal Abyad from 
Akcakale, Turkey, on Thursday. 




TOYOTA- jjl 


many who fled the militants of Islamic 
State only a few years ago. 

The Turkish air and ground assault was 
launched three days after President Don¬ 
ald Trump pulled U.S. troops from their 
positions near the border alongside their 
Kurdish allies. 

At a time when Trump faces an impeach¬ 
ment inquiry, the move drew swift criti¬ 
cism from Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress, along with many national de¬ 
fense experts, who say it has endangered 
not only the Kurds and regional stabil¬ 
ity but U.S. credibility as well. The Syrian 
Kurdish militia was the only U.S. ally in 
the campaign that brought down ISIS in 
Syria. 

SEE FLEEING ON PAGE 7 
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Green Beret to get Medal of Honor 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Army Sgt. 
Matthew 0. Williams forded an 
ice-cold, waist-deep river and 
fought his way up a jagged, fro¬ 
zen mountain cliff to reach his 
wounded comrades as their mis¬ 
sion to kill or capture a terrorist 
leader entrenched deep in the Af¬ 
ghan mountains fell apart. 

Through a six-hour firefight 
deep in the mountains of eastern 
Afghanistan’s Nuristan prov¬ 
ince on April 6, 2008, Williams 
continuously braved insurgent 
rocket-propelled grenade, sniper 
and machine-gun fire, evacuated 
casualties and established a criti¬ 
cal fire position that allowed the 
entire team to escape alive. For 
his actions that day, Williams 
— now a master sergeant — will 
receive the Medal of Honor on 
Oct. 30 from President Donald 
Trump in a White House cer¬ 
emony, Trump’s administration 
announced Thursday. 

“Sergeant Williams’ actions 
helped save the lives of four criti¬ 
cally wounded soldiers and pre¬ 
vented the lead element of the 
assault force from being overrun 
by the enemy,” the White House 
statement reads. 

The award, the nation’s highest 
military honor, will be an upgrade 
of the Silver Star that Williams 
initially received for his actions 
throughout the fight that would 
become known as the Battle of 
Shok Valley. 

Williams, who remains on ac¬ 
tive duty with 3rd Special Forces 
Group at Fort Bragg, N.C., will 
become the second soldier to re¬ 
ceive the Medal of Honor for his 
actions during that battle. Re¬ 


tired Army Staff Sgt. Ronald J. 
Shurer received the medal from 
Trump on Oct. 1,2018. His Medal 
of Honor was also an upgrade of 
the Silver Star that he was initial¬ 
ly awarded for his actions in that 
battle. 

The battle was among the most 
difficult that Williams has faced 
through a handful of combat tours 
in Afghani¬ 
stan during 
his 14-year 
Army ca¬ 
reer, he said 
in an inter¬ 
view with 
Stars and 
Stripes in 
September 
2018 ahead 
of Shur- 

er’s Medal 
of Honor 

ceremony 

“Of course 
it’s obviously one of the worst 
days,” Williams said. “You see 
friends get injured. It worked out. 
Everyone came home alive, and 
everyone is doing good. But, defi¬ 
nitely that’s the worst one.” 

Williams was part of a Green 
Beret unit — Operational De¬ 
tachment-Alpha 3336 — charged 
with penetrating a Hezb-e-Islami 
Gulbuddin terrorist group strong¬ 
hold where American forces had 
never fought previously. The mis¬ 
sion was to kill or capture a high¬ 
valued leader of that insurgent 
group. 

The 12 Green Berets and about 
100 Afghan commandos sensed 
problems from the mission’s 
outset. The Chinook helicopters 
transporting them into battle 
could not land on the rocky ter¬ 
rain, Green Berets who fought 


ft 



Williams 


that day recalled last year ahead 
of Shurer’s award ceremony. 
They were forced to drop about 
10 feet from the hovering helicop¬ 
ters and then scale a near verti¬ 
cal, 100-foot cliff to reach their 
target compound. 

The fighting erupted almost 
immediately — heavy fire from 
rifles and machine guns and 
rocket-pro- 

£ pelled gre- 

m. na( j es ra i ne d 

down on 
them from 
some 200 to 
300 enemy 
fighters from 
positions 
overhead. 

“It was just 
an onslaught 
of fire and 
explosions 
for a very 
long time,” 
White House recalled Dil- 

statement i 0 n Behr, 

a former 
Green Beret 
who was shot and injured on the 
mission. “Utter chaos.” 

When Behr and another Green 
Beret were injured and pinned 
down, Williams “heroically and 
with disregard for his own safety” 
led Afghan commandos across 
the river and up the cliff “under 
intense enemy fire,” according to 
his Silver Star citation. He then 
set up a fire position for the Af¬ 
ghan commandos to engage the 
enemy before he braved a “gaunt¬ 
let of heavy machine gun fire” to 
reach one injured Green Beret 
and render first aid. 

Williams then evacuated the in¬ 
jured soldier down a 60-foot, near 
vertical cliff to be transported 


Sergeant 
Williams’ 
actions 
helped 
save the 
lives 
of four 
critically 
wounded 
soldiers . f 


to safety by helicopters. During 
that effort, he killed two insur¬ 
gents who attempted to reach the 
evacuation area, according to the 
citation. 

After ensuring the injured 
Green Beret would survive, he 
led Afghan forces on a counter¬ 
attack for several hours before 
helping load more injured troops 
into a helicopter and fighting off 
additional enemy attacks until 
the unit could be evacuated, the 
citation reads. 

Like Shurer’s Medal of Honor, 
Williams’ upgrade came as the 
result of a Pentagon review or¬ 
dered in 2016 of high-level, post 
9/11 combat awards. In addi¬ 
tion to the two Medals of Honor 
awarded the soldiers who fought 
in the Battle of Shok Valley, eight 
soldiers were awarded the Silver 
Star for their actions that day, 
the most battlefield valor medals 
awarded for a single action since 
the Vietnam War. 

Williams, who has served at 
least four tours in Afghanistan 
and deployments to Africa since 
that firefight, said the mission 
might not have been a success but 
all of the Americans survived it. 
He credited the close bond of that 
Green Beret group for ensuring 
everyone made it out alive. 

“When you have a really bad 
situation such as this one, the 
team coming together and ex¬ 
ecuting and making sure that 
everyone got home ... it speaks 
exponentially to our team, our 
team bond and how we operated 
together,” he said last year. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


UN says US 
strikes cause 
casualties in 
Afghanistan 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan—A U.N. 
report released Wednesday criti¬ 
cized American airstrikes earlier 
this year against alleged drug 
facilities in Afghanistan, saying 
they were unlawful and caused 
significant civilian casualties. 

The report, released simultane¬ 
ously in Kabul and Geneva, said 
the U.N. verified 39 civilian casu¬ 
alties, including 14 children and a 
woman, from multiple airstrikes 
in May on more than 60 sites. 

The locations were identified by 
U.S. and Afghan forces as drug- 
production facilities in Bakwa 
district in western Farah prov¬ 
ince and in neighboring Delaram 
district in Nimroz province. 

The U.S. military promptly dis¬ 
puted the U.N. findings, finding 
fault with the report’s verification 
methods and denying there were 
civilians among the dead. 

However, the U.N. had sent 
fact-finding missions to the site, 
together with Afghanistan’s 
Human Rights Commission, and 
they interviewed dozens of peo¬ 
ple, both survivors and respected 
elders. 

No one denied there were 
methamphetamine labs in the 
area and some of the casualties 
had been working in the labs, the 
report said. But targeting the labs 
was contrary to rules of war, the 
U.N. added, saying the people in 
the labs were civilians and that 
while the Taliban benefit from 
drug money and from taxes they 
extort from those who produce 
the drugs, the lab workers were 
noncombatants. 
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Navy sets changes to help retain sailors 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

NAPLES, Italy — The Navy is 
going more digital and making it 
easier for sailors to access infor¬ 
mation on their phones as it seeks 
to attract new recruits and retain 
sailors, the service’s top human 
resources officer said Thursday. 

“The way we’re configured now 
doesn’t support how we need to 
manage talent in the 21st century 
for high-end warfare,” Vice Adm. 
John Nowell, chief of naval per¬ 
sonnel, told sailors at an all-hands 
call at the Navy’s base in Naples. 

“We’re driving most every¬ 


thing to mobile devices, where 
most of you live in your personal 
lives,” Nowell said. 

The changes are part of the 
“Sailor 2025” program, which is 
trumpeted as changing how the 
Navy recruits, promotes and de¬ 
livers information to sailors. 

Several phone apps and web¬ 
sites were developed in the past 
year, and databases have been 
consolidated on a digital cloud to 
make them easier for sailors to 
access, he said. 

Before policy changes are 
made, discussion groups are held 
with sailors of all ranks, Nowell 
said. Input from those discussion 


groups is then used by thousands 
of people working under Nowell to 
research and draft new policies. 

The end of permanent shaving 
waivers for sailors suffering razor 
bumps is a change that arose from 
the new policymaking method, 
Nowell said. Eighteen months of 
research and review confirmed 
that beards impede breathing de¬ 
vices such as gas masks, and the 
waivers were scrapped, he said. 

The Navy has also stepped up 
efforts to recruit and retain sail¬ 
ors in the past several years as 
U.S. relations with Russia and 
China have grown more tense 
and adversarial, Nowell said. 


The ultimate aim is to build a 
stronger fighting force in “the 
great power competition,” Nowell 
told Stars and Stripes in an inter¬ 
view before the meeting. 

The recruiting efforts are 
yielding results, he said. The 
Navy added 39,000 sailors both 
this year and in 2018, compared 
with 30,000 in 2016, he said. 

The overall retention rate is 
79%, which is near an all-time 
high, Nowell said. 

Paying bonuses for high-de¬ 
mand jobs, offering more oppor¬ 
tunities for career advancement 
and better accommodating sail¬ 
ors and their families all help to 


boost retention, he said. 

The Navy continues to look for 
and implement ways to ease the 
stress of military life, he said. 
One new retention incentive re¬ 
imburses sailors up to $500 to 
cover the cost of their spouses’ 
professional licenses if they must 
move to a different state. 

Another policy, enacted last 
year, lets sailors’ spouses move 
earlier or stay behind for up to six 
months to allow their children to 
complete the school year, wrap up 
a job or care for a chronically ill 
family member. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 
Twitter: @wylandstripes 


US Army mechanics 
in Jordan upgrade, 
restore broken ATV 

By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 



Shaiyla B. Hakeem/U.S. Army 


U.S. Army mechanics with Delta Company, 250th Brigade Support 
Battalion, pose around the Kawasaki MULE they restored in 
September at Joint Training Center-Jordan. 


A group of mechanics from the 
New Jersey Army National Guard 
deployed to Jordan “transformed 
an eyesore into eye candy” by 
restoring and pimping out an all- 
terrain vehicle. 

The broken-down Kawasaki 
MULE needed several parts to 
spare it from the junkyard, the 
Army’s Area Support Group-Jor- 
dan said in a statement touting 
the project Thursday. 

But the vehicle also got a few 
optional extras, including cup 
holders, a Bluetooth speaker, old 
strobe lights and a fresh coat of 
desert tan paint. 

The hood of the restored golf 
cart-like vehicle now bears the 
nickname D-Block, referring to 
Delta Company, 250th Brigade 
Support Battalion, the company 
that tricked it out, along with 
the hand-lettered names of the 
10 mechanics who did the work, 
a logo of a skull and crossed 
wrenches and the slogan “Repair 
Any Damages.” 

The operation, led by Chief 


WASHINGTON — The murder 
of Army Spc. Jacob Bishop was 
a deliberate, isolated act, police 
said Tuesday, after finding the 
body of the National Guardsman 
more than a week ago bound and 
shot multiple times in his Tennes¬ 
see home. 

“We have been pursuing mul¬ 
tiple leads, spending countless 
hours around the clock, in our 
search for clues that we need to 
lead us to the party or parties re¬ 
sponsible for the tragic killing of 
another,” Loudon County Sheriff 


Warrant Officer 2 Frank Coccio- 
lillo, was a team-building oppor¬ 
tunity for the unit, which supports 
the Jordan Armed Forces Joint 
Training Center in Amman, the 
military statement said. 

“Out of three bad vehicles we 
had here, we were able to pull 
enough good parts to make a very 
good, solid one,” the statement 
quoted him saying. 

Cocciolillo rebuilds damaged 
vehicles in his civilian career and 
started repairing the “dismem¬ 
bered” Kawasaki MULE to help 
pass time during his rotation. 
Then, he began involving other 
soldiers who took an interest. 

“Once I started breathing a 
little bit of life into it, the team 
started to get excited and wanted 
to help,” he said. 

MULES, like John Deere Ga¬ 
tors and Polaris Rangers, are rel¬ 
atively cheap, lightweight ATVs 
used for getting around base, es¬ 
pecially in austere forward areas. 
They’ve also been used to trans¬ 
port ammunition or aid in medi¬ 
cal evacuations, helping to extend 
the range of combat patrols. 


Tim Guider said in a statement. 

Bishop, 35, was found dead in 
his Lenoir City home by his moth¬ 
er in the early morning hours of 
Oct. 1, according to the sheriff’s 
office, the agency investigating 
his killing. 

Bishop had recently returned 
from a yearlong deployment to 
Poland. Bishop was assigned to 
the 278th Infantry of the Army 
National Guard, according to an 
obituary. 

The Tennessee National Guard 
has only a 278th Armored Cav¬ 
alry Regiment that has been 
deploying in support of NATO’s 
Battle Group Poland. Accord- 


D-Block’s jalopy was miss¬ 
ing an engine belt, battery and 
starter and needed a new fuel 
tank, among other issues, said 
Staff Sgt. James Snipe, one of the 
soldiers who helped rebuild it by 
refurbishing parts in the working 
garage. 

“We’re all mechanics,” Snipe 
said. “If we can figure out how 
something works, we can pretty 
much fix it.” 

The project took about a month. 
The added amenities, also culled 


ing to Bishop’s Facebook page, 
he was assigned to the unit as an 
infantryman. The obituary also 
stated Bishop was engaged at the 
time of his death and is survived 
by his two children. 

“The suspect, or suspects, 
should be considered armed and 
dangerous given the specifics 
of the murder,” according to the 
Facebook page of the sheriff’s 
office. 

Investigators have released de¬ 
tails that a white sport utility ve¬ 
hicle was seen in the area in the 
days leading up to the murder and 
was also seen leaving the area on 
the day of the killing. 


from the scrap pile, were a mo¬ 
rale booster, Cocciolillo said. 

“We were able to get function¬ 
ing pieces of equipment from 
what other people classified as 
junk,” Cocciolillo said. 

The D-Block mechanics are 
now looking to restore more 
vehicles. 

“We plan to keep working to¬ 
gether, rebuilding and fixing what 
some call unfixable,” he said. 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 


“We continue to work tirelessly 
and around the clock to bring the 
party, or parties, responsible for 
the murder of a U.S. soldier to 
justice, and to provide the Bishop 
family with some form of clo¬ 
sure,” Guider said. 

Local authorities are continu¬ 
ing to remind the public on the 
sheriff’s office Facebook page 
that this crime is believed to be 
an isolated event. 

If anyone has information on 
the case, they have been directed 
to contact the Loudon County 
Sheriff’s Office at 865-986-4823. 


fotre.neil@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Neil_Fotre 


Army issues 
new vaping 
warning as 
2 become ill 

By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany 
— Two active-duty soldiers have 
been treated for vaping-related 
lung injuries, the Army said 
Thursday as it issued a new warn¬ 
ing to servicemembers to lay off 
electronic cigarettes. 

“Until we know more, every¬ 
one is encouraged not to use e- 
cigarette or vaping products,” 
the Army said in a statement, 
Thursday. “As a matter of fact, we 
encourage you to quit smoking 
altogether. We need you healthy 
and strong.” 

One of the soldiers who fell ill 
was in the U.S. and the other was 
stationed overseas, said Chanel 
Weaver, an Army Public Health 
Center spokesperson. The U.S.- 
based soldier has been treated 
and released, while the overseas 
soldier was still receiving care, 
Weaver said, without giving their 
exact locations. 

The new e-cigarette warning 
came days after most exchanges 
on Army, Air Force and Navy in¬ 
stallations stopped selling vaping 
products following an outbreak 
this past summer of serious lung 
illnesses, which the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
said appeared to be linked to use 
of the devices. 

Eighteen people have died so 
far out of more than 1,000 vaping- 
related lung injury cases reported 
in every state except Alaska and 
New Hampshire, the CDC said 
last week. 

Findings from an ongoing in¬ 
vestigation by the CDC into what 
might be causing the illnesses 
and deaths suggest the psycho¬ 
active ingredient in marijuana, 
THC, which is added to some vap¬ 
ing products, might play a role. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 


Guardsman found bound, shot to death in Tenn. home 

By Neil Fotre 

Stars and Stripes 
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Chinese destroyer arrives at Yokosuka 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA, Japan — The Chinese 
navy guided-missile destroyer Taiyuan an¬ 
chored at Yokosuka Port on Thursday, less 
than a mile from Yokosuka Naval Base, 
home of the U.S. 7th Fleet. 

The ship is expected to participate for 
the first time in the Japan Maritime Self- 
Defense Force International Fleet Review 
on Monday in Sagami Bay. 

A group of about 30 visitors and 25 Chi¬ 
nese sailors walked around the Taiyuan’s 
deck from stern to bow about 11 a.m. 
Thursday. 

Chinese navy representatives are con¬ 
ducting “courtesy exchanges with peers 
from the JMSDF and navies of other coun¬ 
tries,” according to a Chinese Ministry of 
National Defense statement Tuesday. They 
also plan to host “military and cultural 
exchanges” such as sports competitions 
and deck receptions “to further enhance 
mutual understanding, promote tradition¬ 
al Chinese culture and spread peace and 
friendship.” 

“All service members will display high 
spirit, excellent military skills and good 
image of the [Chinese] sailors and demon¬ 
strate the great achievements of [China’s] 
naval modernization,” the statement said. 



Christian LoPEz/Stars and Stripes 


The Chinese destroyer Taiyuan anchors 
at Yokosuka Port, near Yokosuka Naval 
Base, Japan, on Thursday. 

Taiyuan Vice Captain Gong Yuanxin told 
Chinese state media that the ship’s deck 
would be opened to the public during the 
fleet review, according to a Tuesday report 
by the South China Morning Post. 

Gong also told state media that the visit’s 
goal is to “deepen communication with 
the navies of other countries and improve 
mutual understanding, and promote coop¬ 
eration and mutual trust,” according to the 
newspaper. 

Japan holds the international fleet re¬ 
views about once every three years. This 
year South Korea, an ally, was not invited 


to the event as a consequence of a low point 
in relations between the two countries. 

The event kicked off Sunday with a four- 
country panel discussion on sea power in 
the Indo-Pacific region. Experts from the 
U.S., Australia, India and Japan talked ris¬ 
ing Chinese threats and preserving free 
navigation in the South China Sea, which 
China views as its own territorial waters. 

For example, China and Japan dispute 
sovereignty over a small, uninhabitable 
group of islands in the East China Sea, 
called the Senkakus in Japan and the Di- 
aoyu in China. Four Chinese coast guard 
vessels defied Japanese claims and sailed 
there in July. 

In June, a Chinese aircraft carrier and 
four other warships sailed in Japanese 
territorial waters between the islands of 
Okinawa and Miyako, the Japan Joint Staff 
said at the time. 

In April, Japan participated in the Chi¬ 
nese navy’s international fleet review, 
sending the guided-missile destroyer 
JS Suzutsuki to the port city of Qingdao, 
the JMSDF’s first visit to China in seven 
years. 

The U.S. Navy, which is also taking part 
in Japan’s fleet review, was invited to the 
Chinese fleet review but declined the 
invitation. 


The Taiyuan sailed to Yokosuka from its 
homeport in Zhoushan near Ningbo, China, 
according to the ministry statement. 

Commissioned in December, the Taiyu¬ 
an displaces more than 6,000 tons, accord¬ 
ing to the National Defense Ministry. 

The Taiyuan carries a helicopter, and 
a crew of 200 is equipped with a vertical 
missile launching system and a flat-pan¬ 
eled active electronically scanned array 
radar system, according to Tuesday’s 
South China Morning Post report. 

By comparison, U.S. Arleigh Burke-class 
destroyers, such as the Yokosuka-based 
USS Mustin, which will participate in the 
fleet review Monday, displaces between 
8,230 and 9,700 tons, according to the U.S. 
Navy. 

Navies from more than 10 countries, in¬ 
cluding the U.K., India, Australia, Canada 
and Singapore are expected to participate 
in the fleet review. 

Incoming Typhoon Hagibis is on track 
to hit Yokosuka late Saturday, but officials 
are waiting until Sunday morning to deter¬ 
mine whether the fleet review will be can¬ 
celed, a JMSDF spokesman told Stars and 
Stripes on Wednesday. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Hana Kusumoto con¬ 
tributed to this report. 
doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


Rugby team prepped for event 
with military-style training 


Seth RoBSON/Stars and Stripes 

The U.S. and Argentina national rugby teams pack down a scrum during their Rugby 
World Cup match in Kumagaya, Japan, on Wednesday. U.S. players used military-style 
training to prepare for the competition. 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

KUMAGAYA, Japan — Military-style 
training helped members of the U.S. Ea¬ 
gles national rugby team prepare for on¬ 
field challenges, according to one of the 
players in Japan for this month’s Rugby 
World Cup. 

The team, which trained on the island 
of Okinawa before the start of the tourna¬ 
ment, went down 47-17 against Argentina 
on Wednesday in Kumagaya, just north of 
Tokyo, but could get a win in their final pool 
match against Tonga in Osaka on Sunday. 

One of the players, 6-foot-8, 254-pound 
forward Nick Civetta, said rugby players 
incorporated some military-style training 
into their preparation for the Rugby World 
Cup, he said. 

“We did three days of Army-type train¬ 
ing that included things like ... land navi¬ 
gation,” he said. “We talked about mental 
resilience and being able to push that extra 
bit of gas from your muscles when your 
body is telling you it can’t go further.” 

Team members get a boost from the 
support of servicemembers stationed in 


Japan, he said. 

“When I heard we were going to Okina¬ 
wa, I figured there would be a big military 
presence,” said Civetta, who played at the 
University of Notre Dame and the Univer¬ 
sity of California, Berkeley, before joining 
the Eagles in 2016. 

He plays in the “lock” position for the 
Eagles. It’s a role somewhat akin to a foot¬ 
ball tight end and involves catching spiral 
throws from the sideline as well as plenty 
of running with the ball and tackling. 

Members of the U.S. national team ap¬ 
preciate servicemembers’ sacrifice and 
admire their spirit, Civetta said. 

“We love seeing you, and if you are 
around, make sure to catch up with us for a 
beer after the game,” he said. 

The sort of strength and endurance that 
soldiers require on the battlefield are what 
rugby players need on the field, Civetta 
said. 

“Rugby is more physical than your aver¬ 
age team sport,” he said. “You need disci¬ 
pline, focus and teamwork and it’s a fast, 
fluid game.” 

Rugby’s culture of friendship and team¬ 


work is another thing that it has in common 
with the military, Civetta added. 

Air Force Staff Sgt. Jerry Sysourath, 32, 
who played three seasons for the Tokyo 
Crusaders rugby team before a recent 
move to the Tucson Magpies, agreed with 
the comparison. 

“It’s a combative sport, so it’s got a lot in 


common with the physicality of being in 
the military,” he said. 

The Eagles’ last Rugby World Cup 
match, against Tonga, is slated to kick off 
at Hanazono Rugby Stadium in Osaka at 
2:45 p.m. Sunday. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 



Japan sets up Patriot anti-missile battery in Tokyo park during drill 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — The Japan Air Self-Defense 
Force deployed Patriot missile launchers 
to various spots, including a park in cen¬ 
tral Tokyo, during an exercise Wednesday, 
according to government officials. 

The training aimed to improve the 
force’s “tactical capability involving bal¬ 
listic missile measures and build a sense 
of safety and security among the public 
by showing readiness and preparedness,” 


Defense Minister Taro Kono told reporters 
during a news conference Tuesday. 

The drill was an “extremely important 
opportunity” for the Japan Self-Defense 
Forces to be ready for every kind of threat, 
he said. 

The exercise involved about 30 troops 
from the 1st Air Defense Missile Group 
setting up and then dismantling the PAC- 
3 battery in about 20 minutes at Tokyo 
Rinkai Disaster Prevention Park. 

JASDF plans to conduct similar exer¬ 
cises throughout Japan, according to a 


statement. 

Earlier this month, North Korea con¬ 
firmed that it successfully test-fired a new 
submarine-launched ballistic missile days 
before the communist state was due to re¬ 
start nuclear talks with the United States. 

The Pukguksong-3 missile was launched 
Oct. 2 from the water near the eastern city 
of Wonsan, the state-run Korean Central 
News Agency reported. 

Japan’s missile defense training was just 
the fourth time troops had conducted such 
a deployment exercise outside of Japanese 


or U.S. military bases, officials said. 

The last off-base exercise was held at 
a park in Osaka in 2013. In August 2017, 
JASDF demonstrated a Patriot missile de¬ 
fense system at Yokota Air Base, home of 
U.S. Forces Japan in western Tokyo, just 
hours after a North Korean missile flew 
over Hokkaido. 

A similar drill was held at Marine Corps 
Air Station Iwakuni that month, officials 
said. 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
Twitter: @HanaKusumoto 
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The Marine Corps is looking to add adjustable side tabs to the 
current maternity shirts and tunic for the service uniform. 

Marines mull changes 
to maternity shirts 


Woman fights for marriage 
to Marine to be recognized 

By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 



Courtesy of Jennifer Crowley 


Master Sgt. Jeff Briar and Jennifer Crowley embrace on a California 
beach. Briar drowned at Del Mar Beach in San Diego when a strong 
tide swept him out to sea on Sept. 22. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Marine 
Corps maternity uniform could 
potentially see some changes in 
the future, including adjustable 
side tabs for the service uniform, 
according to a Marine Corps 
document. 

The Marines’ plan for possible 
maternity uniform changes were 
presented in a briefing slide for 
the September committee meet¬ 
ing of the Defense Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Women in the Services. 

The service is looking to add 
adjustable side tabs to the mater¬ 
nity shirts and tunic for the ser¬ 
vice uniform. The side tabs make 
the shirts adjustable throughout 
pregnancy. The change is still 
at the concept and development 
stage, according to the Marines. 

The only uniform that now has 
adjustable tabs is the combat util¬ 
ity uniform, Capt. Joseph Butter- 


By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Ger¬ 
many — F-16s at Spangdahlem 
Air Base are expected to resume 
flying next week following a brief 
pause after the crash Tuesday of 
one of the base’s Fighting Fal¬ 
cons, a base official said. 

Flight operations were tem¬ 
porarily halted “to give the base 
and community time and space 
to respond to the incident,” said 
Capt. Erin Recanzone, a spokes¬ 
woman for the 52nd Fighter 
Wing. “Flying is likely to resume 
next week.” 

An exercise to test the base’s 
wartime readiness was stopped 
two days early following the 
crash. 

“Our top priority right now is 
the safety of our airmen and our 


field, a Marine Corps spokesman, 
said Wednesday. 

A commercial nursing un¬ 
dershirt is also in the process of 
being certified for the maternity 
combat utility uniform, accord¬ 
ing to the Marines. 

The document states improve¬ 
ments for adding the adjustable 
side tabs and nursing under¬ 
shirt will be available in fiscal 
year 2020. However, Butterfield 
said the Marine Corps does not 
have a detailed timeline on when 
the modifications to the ma¬ 
ternity service uniform will be 
available. 

The Marine Corps is also in¬ 
terested in new long- and short- 
sleeve maternity shirts for their 
service uniform. The document 
states they are still waiting to 
hear the results of a similar Air 
Force initiative. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


local community,” Col. Jason 
Hokaj, 52nd Fighter Wing vice 
commander, said in a statement. 
“We are very grateful to our local 
German first responders for all 
the support they have provided 
and appreciate the community’s 
patience throughout the ongoing 
safety investigation.” 

German emergency officials 
were the first on the scene Tues¬ 
day when an F-16 crashed in an 
isolated, wooded area near the 
German town of Zemmer-Rodt, 
a few miles south of the base and 
north of the city of Trier. The pilot 
safely ejected and was treated at 
the base hospital for minor inju¬ 
ries, officials said. 

The Air Force is investigating 
the cause of the crash. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


A California woman is fighting 
to prove she and a Marine were 
husband and wife even though 
he died before completing paper¬ 
work for a marriage license. 

Jennifer Crowley said she and 
Master Sgt. Jeff Briar held a wed¬ 
ding ceremony on the beach at 
Del Mar, Calif., near San Diego, 
on Sept. 22. 

But Briar died not long after the 
ceremony and before the couple 
had filed for a marriage license, 
raising questions as to whether 
Crowley is entitled to survivor 
benefits. 

After the beach ceremony, 
Briar went swimming with Crow¬ 
ley’s 15-year-old daughter and 14- 
year-old son and all three were 
swept out to sea. 

Fellow Marines jumped into 
the water with bodyboards to try 
to save them but managed to res¬ 
cue only the children, Crowley 
said. 

“When they reached them, 
they said, ‘My dad’s out there; you 
have to save him,”’ she said. “But 
they were too late. 

“It was supposed to be the hap¬ 
piest day of our lives. He went in 
the water to play with the kids 
and never came back.” 

Proving the couple were mar¬ 
ried would qualify Crowley and 
her children for survivor benefits, 
including health care coverage, 
Crowley’s attorney, Daniel Mar- 
torella, said. 

Any life insurance payout 
would go to Briar’s mother, Deb¬ 
bie Robinson, he said. 

“There is not a huge inheri¬ 
tance and I don’t get the impres¬ 
sion that (Crowley) is interested in 
that,” Martorella said, regarding 
any possible insurance money. 

Shortly after her son’s death, 
Robinson told the Marine Corps 
Times that the event on the beach 
was only a “promise ceremony” 
because there was no marriage 
license. 

Stars and Stripes could not 
reach Robinson for comment. 

Crowley plans to go to court 
later this month to prove she and 
Briar were married, Martorella 
said. 

Photos, eyewitness accounts 
and documents all show the cou¬ 
ple were getting married on the 
day Briar drowned, the lawyer 
added. 

A GoFundMe page set up by 
one of Briar’s stepchildren, Paige 
Hare, says the Marine died “on 
his wedding day.” 

“He leaves behind a wife and 
3 stepchildren,” the fundraiser 
says. “He is and always will be a 
hero, an amazing Marine and the 
best husband and father any fam¬ 
ily could ever ask for!” 

Crowley’s children all consid¬ 
ered Briar to be their father, they 
said. 

As Briar’s body lay in a bed at 
the naval hospital, his 14-year- 


old stepson 
Matthew put 
his hands on 
the Marine’s 
head and 
cried, he told 
Stars and 
Stripes. 

“You can’t 
die. You’re 
my dad,” 
he recalled 
saying. 

Briar was assigned to Head¬ 
quarters Battalion, Tactical 
Training Exercise Control Group 
at the Marine Air Ground Com¬ 
bat Training Center in Twenty- 
nine Palms, Calif. Officials there 
confirmed he had drowned while 
swimming with the children. 

The command “is a tight family 
of Marines and Master Sgt. Briar 
was one of our best,” said Col. 
Matthew Reid, the unit’s com¬ 
mander. “We are all saddened by 
this tragic event but proud of him, 
and we will never forget him and 
his service.” 

The Michigan native was a 
communications Marine, most 
recently a command and control 
technician, and had deployed 
three times — to Iraq in 2003 and 
2007 and to Afghanistan in 2013. 

“Our thoughts, prayers, and 
never-ending support go out to 
Master Sgt. Briar’s family and 
friends during this difficult time 
and beyond,” Reid said. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 
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John Whalen, Huntington Ingalls Industries/U.S. Navy 


The Virginia-class attack submarine pre-commissioning unit John Warner is moved 
to Newport News Shipbuilding’s floating dry dock for the Sept. 6 christening in 
Virginia. An ex-employee at Huntington Ingalls’ submarine division says the company 
ignored Navy requirements for the nuclear submarines, putting lives at risk. 


Lawsuit: 
Sub testing 
procedures 
ignored 

By Aaron Gregg 

The Washington Post 

A whistleblower has accused America’s 
largest shipbuilder of ignoring the Navy’s 
testing and certification requirements, 
allegedly putting sailors’ lives at risk by 
degrading the stealth capabilities of U.S. 
nuclear submarines. 

The whistleblower, an engineer named 
Ari Lawrence, held a senior role in Hun¬ 
tington Ingalls’ submarine division until 
October 2017. Lawrence has not request¬ 
ed anonymity and made his allegations in 
a publicly available complaint filed under 
the federal False Claims Act. 

The complaint accuses his former em¬ 
ployer of assigning unqualified individu¬ 
als to install an important hull coating 
designed to shield the Navy’s Virginia- 
class nuclear submarines from sonar 
and falsifying records to cover up their 
mistakes. 

Also last week, in an apparently unre¬ 
lated incident, a submarine welder at the 
same company pleaded guilty to falsify¬ 
ing inspection records. That employee 
was fired in 2016, at which point the mat¬ 
ter was reported to authorities. He faces a 
maximum of five years in prison. 

Both cases show the challenges the 
Navy faces as it works with profit-mind¬ 
ed manufacturers to build complicated 
weaponry. They also illustrate how the 
best-funded defense industry on the plan¬ 
et can still deliver an imperfect product, 
sometimes degrading the U.S. military’s 
readiness for war. 

In a letter sent to the company’s ship¬ 
builders recently, Newport News Ship¬ 
building President Jennifer Boykin 
admonished employees to conduct their 
work in an ethical manner, noting that the 
incidents had called the company’s integ¬ 
rity into question. 

“We cannot and will not tolerate a lapse 
in ethics and integrity at Newport News 
Shipbuilding. Period,” Boykin wrote. 

In his first press statement on the mat¬ 
ter, the whistleblower expressed admira¬ 
tion for the company’s shipbuilders, who 
he called “true craftsmen” who “want 
nothing more than to build the finest 
ships in the world.” 

He added, however, that he thought the 
company had made it impossible for him 
to do his job responsibly. 

“I could not in good conscience sit back 
and watch, be a party to, or provide my 
signature in the course of accepting work 
that clearly did not meet contractual re¬ 
quirements and standards,” Lawrence 
told The Washington Post in an email 
forwarded by his attorneys. “I could not 
abide allowing materials I believed to be 
defective to be installed on submarines 
bearing our company’s good name.” 

A spokesman for Huntington Ingalls 
said the company intends to “vigorously 
defend” itself, adding that it cooperated 
fully with an earlier federal investigation. 
The Justice Department, which declined 
to comment for this story, decided not to 
prosecute the case. 


Navy spokesman Danny Hernandez 
declined to comment on the ongoing liti¬ 
gation, but he emphasized that the hull 
coating problem “does not present a safety 
concern to the crew or the submarine.” 

Last Thursday, the court struck the 
complaint from the record and asked that 
a new one be filed by Oct. 15, though the 
case has not been dismissed. A whistle¬ 
blower who brings a lawsuit on behalf 
of the U.S. government under the False 
Claims Act can be rewarded financially 
if it is successful. 

An attorney representing Lawrence 
vowed to move forward with the case. 

“Ari Lawrence is a young man of great 
courage,” said Jamie Shoemaker, an at¬ 
torney representing him. “We intend to 
represent his interests and those of the 
United States aggressively.” 

The Navy’s Virginia-class “fast-attack” 
submarines are built to quietly patrol un¬ 
friendly waters for months at a time, seek 
out and destroy enemy vessels or launch 
cruise missiles against land-based tar¬ 
gets. One of them was reportedly used 
to launch a Tomahawk missile against 
chemical facilities in Syria last year. 

At about $2.8 billion each, they are 
among the most expensive assets in the 
U.S. military arsenal. The Navy’s five- 
year shipbuilding plan calls for 11 more 
of them to be built by 2024. The Navy is 
behind schedule on negotiations for the 
next 10 of the submarines and is asking 
Congress for a substantial increase in 
funding. 

The ability to operate silently beneath 
the ocean’s surface has long been a sell¬ 
ing point for the Virginia-class program. 
The exterior hull coating is supposed to 
absorb the sound waves sent out by enemy 
sonar detectors, allowing the submarines 
to operate unnoticed. 

But the Navy has faced a recurring 
problem in which the coating peels off in 
large chunks during long deployments, 
as the adhesive that binds it to the hull is 
buffeted by harsh undersea conditions. 

“The undersea environment is a really 
tough place for adhesives and coatings,” 
said Craig Hooper, a defense consultant 
who has studied the issue, adding that the 
Navy “should strive to ensure that best 
practices are used.” 

Submarine experts contacted by The 
Post said the coating problem would prob¬ 
ably not risk sailors’ lives under current 
circumstances, as they are not fighting an 
active war against a foreign Navy. 

But there is a concern that the hull 
coating problem could render them unfit 
for missions in which stealth is important, 
possibly degrading the Navy’s readiness 
for war. 


The Defense Department under Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump has deemphasized 
fighting terrorism in favor of compet¬ 
ing with Russia and China for military 
dominance, something that has raised 
the profile of Navy assets such as the Vir¬ 
ginia-class submarine. 

In his whistleblower complaint, Law¬ 
rence and his attorneys argued that the 
crumbling hull coating has endangered 
the lives of U.S. sailors. 

“The failure of this exterior sound-ab¬ 
sorbing material jeopardizes the safety of 
the submarines, and makes the subma¬ 
rine easier to detect by those who would 
seek to harm the United States, thereby 
endangering the crew and national secu¬ 
rity,” the complaint alleged. 

Lawrence’s complaint paints a picture 
of a manufacturer that ignored Navy re¬ 
quirements in order to keep more of the 
taxpayer-funded work for itself, hen mis¬ 
led the government to cover up its own 
shoddy work. 

The complaint accuses “certain groups 
within the Huntington Ingalls organiza¬ 
tion” of seeking to install an important 
part relevant to the hull coating them¬ 
selves rather than contract the work to 
another company through a competitive 
process. 

According to the complaint, Lawrence 
discovered that the departments respon¬ 
sible for applying the coating did not hold 
the technical certifications required for 
them to do so. 

Lawrence further alleged that the com¬ 
pany ignored objections raised by the 
shipyard’s quality assurance department, 
and “exerted pressure on employees to 
improperly certify and accept the work 
performed.” 

According to an attorney representing 
Lawrence, he was fired in October 2017 
shortly after he raised concerns. 

He later brought the issue to the De¬ 
partment of Justice, which investigated 
his claims. 

A Huntington Ingalls spokesman did not 
answer specific questions about whether 
the company had fired Lawrence or pres¬ 
sured employees to falsify records. 

Boykin’s letter to shipbuilders last Fri¬ 
day urged the company’s shipbuilders to 
take responsibility for their actions. 

“I am a firm believer that we learn 
more from our failures than our suc¬ 
cesses, and mistakes are a natural part of 
life,” Boykin wrote. “Taking ownership of 
them is how we learn, grow and change. 
There is a big difference, however, be¬ 
tween unintentionally making a mistake 
and deliberately choosing to do something 
that is wrong.” 


Destroyer: Long 
delayed, vessel is 
in combat testing 
before final delivery 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

The Navy has opted for a phased delivery 
strategy for the destroyers: initial delivery 
after completion of the hull and mechanical 
and engineering installation at General Dy¬ 
namics Corp.’s Bath Iron Works in Maine and 
testing on the East Coast, followed by combat 
system activation in California under the su¬ 
pervision of Raytheon Co. and BAE Systems 
Pic. 

General Dynamics turned over the Zumwalt 
to the Navy in 2016. Since then, Raytheon and 
BAE Systems have been completing the ves¬ 
sel’s combat systems and the “total computing 
system environment” needed to operate the 
vessel. 

Under the contract, final delivery occurs 
when all systems have been installed, tested 
and deemed working. 

The Navy calls the new destroyer class “the 
largest and most technologically advanced 
surface combatant in the world.” 

The stealthy, multimission Zumwalt started 
out as a 32-ship program with the primary 
purpose of providing gun support to troops and 
Marines ashore, much like battleships during 
World War II. The Navy assumed it would buy 
20,000 “Long-Range Land Attack Projectiles” 
over the program’s life that were to fire 62 nau¬ 
tical miles from its twin 155 mm “Advanced 
Gun Systems” made by BAE Systems. 

The program was reduced to just three ves¬ 
sels, with the Navy planning to buy 2,400 pro¬ 
jectiles — raising the estimated cost for each 
munition to as much as $566,000, according to 
the Naval Sea Systems Command. 

The price tag contributed to the Navy’s 
decision in December 2017 to change the de¬ 
stroyer’s mission from shore bombardment to 
surface warfare against other vessels, armed 
with longer-range missiles. 

So the DDG-1000 will now be delivered with 
its two Advanced Guns Systems in what the 
Navy calls “an inactive state.” The Navy spent 
$505 million on the weapons. 

“From what we understand, these latest 
delays continue to stem from the same, nu¬ 
merous difficult issues the Navy has faced on 
DDG-1000 for some time that are a result of 
concurrently attempting to prove out and build 
a very complex ship,” said Shelby Oakley, an 
acquisition director with the Government Ac¬ 
countability Office who follows shipbuilding. 

The office’s annual weapons report, issued 
in April, said the service is “still working to 
correct” 320 “serious deficiencies” that its in¬ 
spectors identified when it first accepted the 
ship in May 2016. 

The destroyer is currently in combat testing 
before final delivery. It has completed a series 
of at-sea trials that included evaluating how 
well the ship handles at sea, refueling while 
underway, calm weather maneuverability 
trials, navigation certifications and acoustic 
tests, according to Navy documents. 

Even with the latest delay, the Navy contin¬ 
ues to project that the destroyer will have an 
“initial operating capability” in September 
2021, O’Rourke said. That’s three years later 
than planned. 

The program’s procurement cost keeps in¬ 
creasing — by $160 million in fiscal 2020, the 
11th straight year of increases that cumula¬ 
tively total more than $4 billion since 2010. 
The basic cost for procuring the three ships 
now planned has risen to just over $13.2 bil¬ 
lion, according to budget documents and the 
Congressional Research Service. 

The $23 billion program also includes about 
$10 billion in research and development. 
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US to hand over to 
Iraq 50 ISIS members 
evacuated from Syria 



Smoke billows from targets inside Syria during bombardment by Turkish forces Thursday. 


Fleeing: Turkey plans to go 19 miles into Syria 



AP 


Syrians flee shelling by Turkish forces in Ras al Ayn, northeast Syria, 
on Wednesday. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Trump warned Turkey to ex¬ 
ercise moderation during its as¬ 
sault and to protect civilians. But 
the opening barrage showed little 
sign of holding back. The Turkish 
Defense Military said its jets and 
artillery had struck 181 targets. 

More than a dozen columns of 
thick smoke rose in and around 
the town of Tel Abyad, one of 
the offensive’s first main tar¬ 
gets. Turkish officials said the 
Kurdish militia has fired dozens 
of mortars into Turkish border 
towns the past two days, includ¬ 
ing Akcakale. 

Turkish officials said a 9- 
month-old and a civil servant 
were killed by mortars striking 
towns inside Turkey. On the Syr¬ 
ian side, seven civilians and eight 
Kurdish fighters have been killed 
since the operation began, ac¬ 
cording to activists in Syria. 

A Kurdish-led group and Syr¬ 
ian activists said that despite the 
bombardment, Turkish troops 
had not made much progress on 
several fronts they had opened. 
Their claims could not be inde¬ 
pendently verified. 

Turkish President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan said 109 “terror¬ 
ists” were killed in the offensive, 
a reference to the Syrian Kurd¬ 
ish fighters. He did not elaborate, 
and reports from the area did 
not indicate anything remotely 
close to such a large number of 
casualties. 

Erdogan also warned the Eu¬ 
ropean Union not to call Ankara’s 
incursion into Syria an “inva¬ 


sion.” He threatened, as he has 
in the past, to “open the gates” 
and let Syrian refugees flood into 
Europe. 

Turkish Foreign Minister Mev- 
lut Cavusoglu said the military 
intends to move 19 miles into 
northern Syria and that its opera¬ 
tion will last until all “terrorists 
are neutralized.” 

Meanwhile, the Kurdish forc¬ 
es halted all operations against 
ISIS to focus on fighting Turkish 
troops, Kurdish and U.S. officials 
said. The Syrian Kurdish fight¬ 
ers, along with U.S. troops, have 
been involved in mopping-up op¬ 
erations against ISIS fighters still 
holed up in the desert after their 
territorial hold was toppled ear¬ 


lier this year. 

Ankara considers members of 
the Kurdish militia to be “ter¬ 
rorists” because of their links to 
the outlawed Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party, or PKK, which has led an 
insurgency against Turkey for 
35 years. The conflict has killed 
tens of thousands of people. The 
U.S. and other Western countries 
also consider the PKK a terrorist 
group. 

Turkey, a NATO member, con¬ 
siders its operations against the 
Kurdish militia in Syria a mat¬ 
ter of its own survival, and it also 
insists it won’t tolerate the vir¬ 
tual self-rule that the Kurds suc¬ 
ceeded in carving out in northern 
Syria along the border. 


By Qassim Abdul-Zahra 

Associated Press 

BAGHDAD — The U.S. will 
hand over to Iraqi authorities 
nearly 50 Islamic State members 
who were transferred from Syria 
in recent days, two Iraqi intelli¬ 
gence officials said Thursday. 

The officials said the ISIS mem¬ 
bers were expected to be handed 
over by Friday. They spoke on 
condition of anonymity because 
they were not authorized to brief 
the media. 

The move comes after Tur¬ 
key began a military offensive 
into northern Syria against U.S.- 
backed Kurdish-led fighters of 
the Syrian Democratic Forces 
who are holding more than 10,000 
ISIS members. Those include 
some 2,000 foreigners, including 
about 800 Europeans. 

President Donald Trump said 
Wednesday that some of the 
“most dangerous” ISIS members 
had been moved, but he provided 
no details. 

U.S. officials said Wednesday 
that two British militants be¬ 
lieved to be part of an ISIS group 
that beheaded hostages and was 
known as “The Beatles” have 
been moved out of a detention 
center in Syria and are in Ameri¬ 
can custody. 

There are concerns that with 
the assault unfolding in northeast¬ 
ern Syria, the Kurdish-led forces 
in charge of guarding the detain¬ 
ees won’t be able to secure them 
or would divert forces to fend off 
advancing Turkish forces. 

Initially, Trump said before the 
assault began that Turkey would 
be responsible for all ISIS fight¬ 
ers in the area. It was not clear 
how that would be implemented. 

The two men, El Shafee 
Elsheikh and Alexanda Amon 
Kotey, along with other British ji- 
hadis, allegedly made up the ISIS 
cell nicknamed “The Beatles” 
by surviving captives because of 
their English accents. 

In 2014 and 2015, the militants 
held more than 20 Western hos¬ 
tages in Syria and tortured many 
of them. The group beheaded 
seven American, British and Jap¬ 
anese journalists and aid workers 
and a group of Syrian soldiers, 
boasting of the butchery in videos 
released to the world. 

Among the journalists they 
killed was American James Foley, 
who was first, followed by fellow 
Americans Steven Sotloff and 



British ISIS members Alexanda 
Amon Kotey, left, and El Shafee 
Elsheikh, shown during an 
interview at a security center in 
Kobani, Syria, on March 30, are 
reportedly now in U.S. custody. 

Peter Kassig, British aid workers 
David Haines and Alan Henning 
and Japanese journalists Haruna 
Yukawa and Kenji Goto. The be¬ 
headings, often carried out on 
camera, horrified the world soon 
after ISIS took over much of Iraq 
and Syria in 2014. 

The two British men were 
captured in January last year 
in eastern Syria by the Kurdish 
forces amid the collapse of ISIS. 
Their detention set off a debate 
in the U.S. and Europe over how 
to prosecute their citizens who 
joined ISIS. 

ISIS leader Abu Bakr al-Bagh- 
dadi declared a so-called caliph¬ 
ate in 2014 in large parts of Syria 
and Iraq that the extremists con¬ 
trolled. ISIS was defeated in Iraq 
in 2017, and in March the SDF 
captured the last sliver of land 
that was held by ISIS. 

SDF has handed over hundreds 
of ISIS fighters to Iraqi authori¬ 
ties over the past two years, in¬ 
cluding Europeans, while some 
were repatriated to their home 
countries. 

Earlier this year, Iraq tried 12 
French ISIS fighters whom the 
SDF handed over to Baghdad in 
January, sentencing most of them 
to death. 

France at the time said the Iraqi 
court has jurisdiction to rule in 
the cases, though a spokeswoman 
reiterated the French govern¬ 
ments opposition to the death 
penalty. 

Trump and other U.S. officials 
have repeatedly pressed other 
nations across Europe and the 
Middle East to take back the de¬ 
tainees from their countries. But 
international leaders have been 
largely reluctant and have been 
slow to take any back. 
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Trump blindsided 
GOP supporters 
with Syria news 



Thomas Mort/U.S. Army 


Turkish Armed Forces soldiers maneuver into position after an airborne training jump Sept. 18. U.S. 
lawmakers have proposed sanctions on Turkey that would ban military assistance and prohibit the sale of 
any equipment to the Turkish armed forces in response to its invasion of Syria. 

Senators ready ‘far-reaching’ sanctions 
against Turkey for its invasion on Syria 


By Laurie Kellman 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — For once, 
Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress were in the same place: 
out of the loop. 

When it came to President Don¬ 
ald Trump’s abrupt announce¬ 
ment that U.S. forces would no 
longer protect Syrian Kurds from 
a Turkish invasion, his support¬ 
ers knew as little as his critics. 

All of the effort by Republicans 
to assuage and court the mercuri¬ 
al president meant little in terms 
of their ability to dissuade him 
from a decision that most of them 
vehemently opposed. They found 
out about it like Democrats, late 
at night and on Twitter. 

For Republicans, it was a re¬ 
minder that having the presi¬ 
dent’s back can be a one-way 
proposition, especially with a 
commander in chief who likes to 
make decisions from his “gut.” 

Even as Turkish bombs fell 
Wednesday on northern Syria, 
Sen. Lindsey Graham, a frequent 
Trump golf club buddy and a 
presidential educator on foreign 
policy, talked to the president 
through television appearanc¬ 
es and Twitter. He warned on 
“Fox & Friends,” a program that 
Trump is known to make part 
of his morning routine, that he’s 
making the “biggest mistake of 
his presidency.” 

“It is never wise to abandon an 
ally who has sacrificed on your 
behalf,” tweeted Graham, a South 
Carolina Republican. 

He was referring to U.S.- 
backed Kurdish forces fighting 
Islamic State. But that advice 
might also apply to Trump’s rela¬ 
tionship with his GOP allies, most 
of whom lined up in rare agree¬ 
ment with Democrats against the 
president’s Syria policy. 

House Minority Leader Kevin 
McCarthy, whom Trump has re¬ 
ferred to as “my Kevin,” said on 
Fox that he would have to call 
the president. On Wednesday, the 
California Republican tweeted 
that the Turkish attack “threat¬ 


ens to halt momentum against 
ISIS, directly assaults” partners 
in the Syrian Democratic Forces 
“and could give the likes of al- 
Qaeda and Iran new footholds in 
the region.” 

One of the only Republicans in 
Congress supportive of a Syria 
withdrawal, Sen. Rand Paul, of 
Kentucky, told reporters on a con¬ 
ference call that he heard about 
Trump’s shift of U.S. forces from 
the media. 

The Republicans appeared to 
be as in the dark as a bipartisan 
delegation with several first-term 
House Democrats who heard 
about Trump’s pullback in Syria 
while on a flight home from an of¬ 
ficial trip to Turkey, Afghanistan 
and Jordan. They quickly cobbled 
together a joint statement as they 
waited in customs at Dulles In¬ 
ternational Airport. Some sat on 
a bench at baggage claim to write 
it. 

Signing on was delegation 
member Elise Stefanik, a Repub¬ 
lican congresswoman from New 
York, who also tweeted the con¬ 
demnation of Trump’s policy. 

Two lawmakers on the trip said 
that even Trump appointees they 
met overseas did not indicate that 
they knew about the president’s 
plans. 

“Quite the opposite,” said 
Democratic Rep. Jason Crow, of 
Colorado. 

“Nowhere in the conversation 
(overseas) was what happens if 
the United States condones, ac¬ 
cept or even encourages” any 
moves by Turkey, said Rep. Abi¬ 
gail Spanberger, another first- 
term Democrat who was part of 
the delegation. 

It all highlighted the unpredict¬ 
ability of Trump’s foreign policy, 
which has confounded enemies 
and allies alike. The president 
likes to make decisions with little 
warning, often in the form of a 
tweet. Longtime U.S. allies are 
often the last to know. 

He announced Tuesday that 
he and Erdogan will meet at the 
White House on Nov. 13. 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

U.S. lawmakers are preparing 
a bill that would impose sweeping 
sanctions on Turkish military and 
political leaders, including Presi¬ 
dent Recep Tayyip Erdogan, in 
response to Turkey’s invasion of 
Syria. 

Republican Sen. Lindsey Gra¬ 
ham and Democrat Sen. Chris 
Van Hollen on Wednesday draft¬ 
ed framework legislation that 
spells out whom the sanctions 
would target. 

“These sanctions will have 
immediate, far-reaching con¬ 
sequences for Erdogan and his 
military,” Van Hollen said in a 
statement. 

The draft legislation is ex¬ 
pected to come up for a vote later 
this month when Congress re¬ 
convenes. Graham has said he 
believes he could muster the nec¬ 
essary votes in the Senate to pass 
the bill. 

The bipartisan legislation 
would ban military assistance 
to Turkey and prohibit the sale 
of any equipment to the Turkish 
armed forces, such as weapons 
and spare parts used by Turkey’s 
air and ground forces. Assets held 
in the U.S. by Erdogan and other 
top government officials would be 
frozen, according to the bill. 

President Donald Trump told 
reporters at the White House on 
Wednesday that he could sup¬ 
port sanctions or something 


“much tougher than sanctions” 
if Turkey’s invasion isn’t done in 
“as humane a way as possible.” 
Trump said in September that the 
U.S. and Turkey shared a “great 
friendship” and that he attributed 
much of that to his personal rela¬ 
tionship with Erdogan. 

The sanctions would go into 
effect unless the Trump admin¬ 
istration certifies to Congress 
every 90 days that Turkey is not 
operating unilaterally in the af¬ 
fected area in Syria and has with¬ 
drawn its armed forces, including 
Turkey-supported rebels, the 
draft legislation says. 

The move could provoke threats 
from Turkish leaders over U.S. 
military access at Incirlik Air 
Base, a strategic hub in the coun¬ 
try used by both the Turkish and 
U.S. air forces. Turkish officials 
have in the past used U.S. access 
to the base as leverage during 
policy disagreements. 

The proposed legislation 
comes amid a bipartisan back¬ 
lash against Trump’s decision to 
not stand in the way of Turkey’s 
offensive in northern Syria. It 
began Wednesday with an air 
and ground assault against Kurd¬ 
ish forces who have been closely 
allied with the U.S. in the battle 
against Islamic State. 

Critics of Trump say giving Er¬ 
dogan tacit approval for the inva¬ 
sion could result in the resurgence 
of ISIS in Syria since it will likely 
divert the resources and focus 


of the Kurds, who guard prison 
camps filled with the militants. 

Turkey regards Kurdish-led 
militias in Syria as an extension 
of the Kurdistan Workers’ Party, 
or PKK, which Ankara has long 
considered a top enemy and ter¬ 
rorist group. 

While the U.S. sees its Kurdish 
allies as separate from the PKK, 
it has never been able to assuage 
Turkish concerns over its part¬ 
nership with them. The U.S. strat¬ 
egy in the region also has never 
fully taken into account the po¬ 
litical complications of Kurdish 
territorial ambitions in northern 
Syria. 

Graham, however, has made 
clear that if forced to choose, 
the U.S. should side with the 
Kurds over longtime NATO ally 
Turkey. The South Carolina Re¬ 
publican, who has generally sup¬ 
ported Trump, has taken to social 
media in recent days to blast the 
president’s decision, which he 
has described as a betrayal of the 
Kurds. 

“Most members of Congress 
believe it would be wrong to 
abandon the Kurds who have 
been strong allies against ISIS,” 
Graham wrote in a Twitter post 
Wednesday. 

He added: “NEWSFLASH: Er¬ 
dogan and humane do not belong 
in the same sentence. Worst is yet 
to come.” 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


‘Mr. Kurd’ says Trump has abandoned US allies in the Middle East 


By Elizabeth Kennedy 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — “Mr. Kurd” 
feels betrayed. 

A year ago, Kurdish journal¬ 
ist Rahim Rashidi stood up at a 
news conference and listened to 
President Donald Trump praise 
his people. Trump professed re¬ 
spect for the “great” U.S. allies, 
even inadvertently giving Rashidi 


the nickname “Mr. Kurd” as he 
called on him to ask a question. 
Trump vowed to protect them. 

“They fought with us. They 
died with us,” Trump said in a 
hotel ballroom in New York City, 
crowded with reporters. “We 
have not forgotten.” 

None of that panned out. 

Trump this week pulled back 
U.S. troops from northeast Syria, 
essentially abandoning the Kurd¬ 


ish fighters who have been Amer¬ 
ica’s only allies in Syria fighting 
Islamic State. 

The move paved the way for 
Turkey to attack the Kurdish 
forces it considers terrorists. On 
Wednesday, Ankara launched 
airstrikes and fired artillery into 
Syria, causing casualties. 

The attack happened “in front 
of his eyes,” Rashidi said of 
Trump. “He did nothing.” 


Rashidi, who is based in Wash¬ 
ington, didn’t bristle at being 
called “Mr. Kurd” — he em¬ 
braced it. He even put it on his 
business card. 

“If you remember, I was very 
happy,” Rashidi said, describing 
Trump as the most powerful man 
in the world. 

He doesn’t know what changed 
in the intervening months. Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats in Con¬ 


gress, along with many national 
defense experts, say the move has 
placed U.S. credibility as well as 
the Kurds and regional stability 
at great risk. 

On Wednesday, Trump said 
in a tweet that the United States 
should not be “fighting and polic¬ 
ing” in the Middle East. 

But his stance caused whiplash 
for those who had found hope in 
Trump’s earlier words. 
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White House aides 
avoid the media 
amid controversy 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 


White House counselor Kellyanne Conway prepares to speak to the news media at the White House on 
Sept. 27. As the impeachment inquiry gains steam, top White House officials are largely remaining out 
of public view. 


By Jill Colvin 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — They’ve 
skipped the high-profile Sunday 
TV shows and avoided driveway 
chat sessions with reporters. Few 
who are typically eager to defend 
the president have appeared at all 
on television this month. 

White House officials close 
to President Donald Trump are 
pulling off a disappearing act, 
remaining largely absent from 
public view — in the middle of the 
storm over impeachment. 

“We invited the White House 
on to answer questions on the 
show this morning,” CNN’s Jake 
Tapper explained to his viewers 
on Sunday’s “State of the Union.” 
“They did not offer a guest.” 

It’s a well-worn strategy in the 
Trump White House: Senior of¬ 
ficials conveniently manage to 
be elsewhere when major con¬ 
troversies engulf the building. 
The frequent absences of Jared 
Kushner, the Republican presi¬ 
dent’s son-in-law and senior ad¬ 
viser, and presidential daughter 
Ivanka Trump during moments 
of consequence have long been a 
running joke among their detrac¬ 


Charges 
more likely 
with Trump 
opposition 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The com¬ 
bative White House letter vowing 
to defy the “illegitimate” im¬ 
peachment inquiry has actually 
put President Donald Trump on 
a more certain path to charges. 
His refusal to honor subpoenas or 
allow testimony would likely play 
into a formal accusation against 
him. 

The letter sent to House leaders 
by White House Counsel Pat Ci- 
pollone Tuesday evening declared 
the president would not cooperate 
with the investigation — a clear 
reason, Democrats say, to write 
an article of impeachment charg¬ 
ing him with obstruction. 

The White House insists that a 
formal House vote is necessary 
just to start the impeachment 
process. But Democrats are mov¬ 
ing ahead without one, confident 
for now that they are backed by 
the Constitution and Trump’s 
own acknowledgments of trying 
to persuade a foreign government 
to investigate a political foe. 


tors. Their detours included a trip 
to Florida during the partial gov¬ 
ernment shutdown. 

Plenty of others have jumped 
town during tense moments. 

As Trump struggled with 
mounting Republican defections 
over his decision to declare a na¬ 
tional emergency to pay for the 
stalled border wall, acting White 
House chief of staff Mick Mul- 
vaney wasn’t at the Capitol cajol¬ 
ing his former colleagues or in the 
West Wing making calls. Instead, 
he was in Las Vegas for an annual 
friends and family getaway. 

More recently, embattled na¬ 
tional security adviser John 
Bolton scheduled a trip to Mongo¬ 
lia while Trump became the first 
sitting U.S. president to set foot in 
North Korea, a gesture that didn’t 
sit well with Bolton, who would 
leave the administration a few 
months later. 

Indeed, knowing “when to be 
out of town” was one of the top 
nuggets of advice that Kevin 
Hassett, the president’s former 
top economic adviser, said he’d 
received from a predecessor and 
had to offer his successor. 

The White House did not re¬ 
spond to questions about the tac¬ 


“The White House should be 
warned that continued efforts to 
hide the truth of the president’s 
abuse of power from the Ameri¬ 
can people will be regarded as 
further evidence of obstruc¬ 
tion,” said House Speaker Nancy 
Pelosi in response to the let¬ 
ter. “Mr. President, you are not 
above the law. You will be held 
accountable.” 

Trump again defended his de¬ 
cision not to cooperate, calling a 
whistleblower’s complaint about 
his call with Ukraine’s leader “a 
fraud being perpetrated on the 
American public” and saying 
Republicans are being treated 
unfairly. He repeated he was 
being vilified for “a perfect phone 
call.” 


tic Wednesday. But even when 
they’re in Washington, many of 
the White House’s most visible 
officials have been staying out 
of public view, letting the presi¬ 
dent’s indignant Twitter feed and 
his frequent commentary drive 
the public conversation. 

That includes White House 
spokesman Hogan Gidley, a fre¬ 
quent guest on Fox News shows 
and the gaggles with reporters 
that often follow on the White 
House driveway. White House 
counselor Kellyanne Conway, 
an aggressive defender of the 
president, has not made an ap¬ 
pearance on the driveway since 
a highly contentious Sept. 27 
gaggle in which she berated re¬ 
porters and dismissed a question 
about whether the White House 


Evan Vucci/AP 


But the president also under¬ 
cut his no-cooperation argument 
Wednesday by putting conditions 
on his willingness, saying he 
would cooperate only if the House 
held a vote and Democrats would 
“give us our rights.” 

Bolstered by polls showing 
increased public support for im¬ 
peachment, Pelosi has shown no 
signs of shifting her strategy. 

“All that defiance does is add to 
the case” against the president, 
including obstruction of Con¬ 
gress, said Virginia Rep. Gerry 
Connolly, a Democrat who sits on 
the Oversight and Foreign Affairs 
panels. He said the White House 
strategy actually works to con¬ 
vince the public of the president’s 
guilt, citing the recent polls. 


was organizing an impeachment 
war room. 

“I’m the only person out here 
taking your questions,” Conway 
noted then. She did, however, ap¬ 
pear at an event with first lady 
Melania Trump, speaking with 
teens and young adults about 
their experiences with electronic 
cigarettes and vaping. 

Appearances have come in¬ 
stead from lower-profile staff¬ 
ers, including the vice president’s 
chief of staff, Marc Short; the act¬ 
ing director of Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget, Russell Vought; 
and economic adviser Larry 
Kudlow, who tried to stay out of 
the controversy. He’s said repeat¬ 
edly that questions about Ukraine 
and the president’s efforts to dig 
up damaging information about 


By Yuras Karmanau 
Associated Press 

KYIV, Ukraine — Ukraine’s 
president insisted Thursday that 
he faced “no blackmail” from 
President Donald Trump in their 
phone call that helped spark an 
impeachment inquiry, distancing 
himself from the U.S. political 
drama and trying to claw back his 
own credibility. 

Volodymyr Zelenskiy said for 
the first time that his country will 
“happily” investigate the con¬ 
spiracy theory pushed by Trump 
that it was Ukrainians, not Rus¬ 
sians, who interfered in the 2016 
U.S. presidential election. And he 
encouraged U.S. and Ukrainian 
prosecutors to discuss investigat¬ 
ing a gas company linked to the 
son of Trump’s Democratic rival 
Joe Biden. 

But Zelenskiy insisted he’s not 
Trump’s puppet and his moves 
appeared to be an attempt to put 
an end to questions dogging the 
Ukrainian president since details 
of his July 25 call with Trump 
emerged. 

He said U.S. officials have pre¬ 
sented zero evidence of Ukraine’s 
interference in 2016, but it’s in 
his country’s interests to find out 


former Vice President Joe Biden 
are way out of his lane. 

Adding to the vacuum is the 
continued lack of White House 
briefings. White House press sec¬ 
retary Stephanie Grisham has yet 
to hold one. 

“It’s surprising that they’re not 
using the many levers on the most 
powerful communications plat¬ 
form in the world, which is the 
White House,” said Joe Lockhart, 
who served as press secretary 
during the impeachment of Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton. He said that the 
White House is losing out on ef¬ 
fective platforms to try to drive 
its message. 

“Nobody is vouching for him or 
validating him and filling in the 
blanks,” Lockhart said of Trump. 


once and for all what happened. 

In an all-day “media mara¬ 
thon” held in a Kyiv food court, 
Zelenskiy played down sugges¬ 
tions that Trump pressured him 
in exchange for U.S. military 
aid to help Ukraine battle Rus¬ 
sia-backed separatists. Congres¬ 
sional Democrats believe Trump 
was holding up the aid to use as 
leverage to pressure Ukraine and 
advance his domestic political 
interests. 

Responding to questions from 
The Associated Press, Zelens¬ 
kiy said he learned only after 
their phone call that the U.S. 
had blocked hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars in military aid to 
Ukraine. 

“There was no blackmail,” he 
said. 

“We are not servants. We are 
an independent country.” 

Zelenskiy invited U.S. and 
Ukrainian prosecutors to cooper¬ 
ate on an eventual investigation 
into the Bidens but insisted he 
would not interfere. 

“I don’t want to be pulled into 
this because I understand that 
my words could impact the elec¬ 
tions of the American people,” he 
said. 



Ukraine’s president: ‘No 
blackmail’ during call 


President Donald Trump arrives for an event in the Roosevelt Room 
of the White House on Wednesday. Trump’s defiance of a House 
impeachment inquiry may leave him open to an obstruction chaise. 
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Millions in Calif, wait for end to blackouts 



Carlos Lama uses an LED lamp and light from his phone at the counter of Bayside Cafe in Sausalito, 
Calif., on Wednesday during a planned blackout by Pacific Gas & Electric to guard against wind-blown 
power lines sparking a wildfire. 


By Brian Melley 
and Terence Chea 

Associated Press 

SONOMA, Calif. — Millions 
of Californians played a waiting 
game with the winds Thursday as 
Pacific Gas & Electric watched the 
weather before deciding whether 
to restore power to an enormous 
portion of the state blacked out on 
purpose. 

The state’s largest utility pulled 
the plug to prevent a repeat of the 
past two years when wind-blown 
power lines sparked deadly wild¬ 
fires that destroyed thousands of 
homes. 

The unpopular move that dis¬ 
rupted daily life — prompted by 
forecasts calling for dry, gusty 
weather — came after cata¬ 
strophic fires sent PG&E into 
bankruptcy and forced it to take 
more aggressive steps to prevent 
blazes. 

The blackouts began Wednes¬ 
day, hitting more than 500,000 
homes and businesses north of 
San Francisco Bay, in the wine 
country, the Central Valley and 
the Sierra Nevada foothills, where 
a November wildfire blamed on 
PG&E transmission lines killed 
85 people and virtually inciner¬ 
ated the town of Paradise. 

Late Wednesday night, after a 
full day of delays, PG&E began 
cutting power in the Bay Area, ex¬ 
cluding the city of San Francisco. 

Overall, about 734,000 cus¬ 
tomers and as many as 2 million 
people could be affected. PG&E 
has warned that they might have 
to do without power for days after 
the winds subside because “every 
inch” of the power system must 
be inspected by helicopters and 
thousands of groundworkers and 
declared safe before the grid is 
reactivated. 

“It’s just kind of scary. It feels 
worse than Y2K. We don’t know 
how long,” Tianna Pasche, of 
Oakland, said before her area 
was powered down. “My two kids, 
their school situation keeps mov¬ 


ing every second. It’s not clear if 
we need to pack for a week and go 
out of town or what to do. So I’m 
just trying to make sure we have 
water, food, charging stations and 
gas. 

“For me, this is a mqjor incon¬ 
venience in my life as a parent but 
also, if it saves a life, I’m not going 
to complain about it,” she said. 

Residents of the Oakland Hills, 
where a wildfire in 1991 killed 25 
people and destroyed thousands 
of homes, spent the morning buy¬ 
ing bottled water, getting cash 
and filling their cars with gas. 

In the northern wine country, 
most of downtown Sonoma was 
pitch black when Joseph Pokor- 
ski, a retiree, showed up for his 
morning ritual of drinking coffee, 
followed by beer and cocktails. 


The Town Square bar was open 
and lit by lanterns, but coffee was 
out of the question and only cash 
was accepted. Pokorski decided 
to forgo a 30-minute wait for a 
cup of joe from the bakery next 
door and move on to beers and a 
couple of greyhound cocktails of 
vodka and grapefruit juice. 

“I’m not a coffee freak,” Pokor¬ 
ski said. “I can take it or leave. It’s 
no big thing.” 

In the El Dorado Hills east of 
Sacramento, Calif., Ruth Self and 
her son were taking an outage 
in stride while leaving a Safe¬ 
way grocery store that had been 
stripped nearly bare of bottled 
water and ice. 

Self said she wasn’t upset, given 
the lives lost nearly a year ago 
in Paradise, invoking images of 


Alan Dep, Marin Independent Journal/AP 


people who burned in their cars 
trying to escape. 

“I just can’t imagine,” she said. 
“Hopefully, [the outages] are only 
for a couple days. I think it’s more 
of a positive than a negative. Ask 
me again on Friday night when I 
haven’t had a shower in two days, 
when I’ve had to spend two days 
playing card games.” 

There was some good news. 
PG&E also announced that by 
reconfiguring its power system, it 
had restored electricity to 44,000 
customers who weren’t in areas of 
high fire risk, and it could bring 
back power to 60,000 to 80,000 
customers in the Humboldt area, 
where gusty winds had subsided. 

Also because of shifting fore¬ 
casts, the utility said it was reduc¬ 
ing the third phase of its blackout 


Evacuations ordered 
as wildfire spreads 

MORAGA, Calif. — Po¬ 
lice have ordered evacu¬ 
ations as a fast-moving 
wildfire spreads in the hills 
of a San Francisco Bay 
Area community. 

Moraga-Orinda firefight¬ 
ers responded to the scene 
near the St. Mary’s College 
campus early Thursday. 
The school did not appear 
threatened at the time. 

Cal Fire said the flames 
consumed about 60 acres in 
little more than two hours. 

Moraga police ordered 
evacuations in the town’s 
Sanders Ranch neighbor¬ 
hood. Residents were told to 
take only essential items. 

The community in Con¬ 
tra Costa County is part of 
Pacific Gas and Electric’s 
ongoing preemptive elec¬ 
tricity shutdowns. 

From The Associated Press 


plan, set to begin Thursday, to 
only about 4,600 customers in 
Kern County — one-tenth of the 
original estimate. 

Unsurprisingly, the unprec¬ 
edented blackouts sparked anger. 
A customer threw eggs at a PG&E 
office in Oroville. A PG&E truck 
was hit by a bullet that shattered 
a window in Colusa County before 
Wednesday’s outages, although 
authorities couldn’t immediate¬ 
ly say whether it was targeted. 
PG&E put up barricades around 
its San Francisco headquarters. 

“We realize and understand the 
impact and the hardship” from 
the outages, said Sumeet Singh, 
head of PG&E’s Community 
Wildfire Safety Program. But he 
urged people not to take it out on 
PG&E workers. 


Ariz. politician charged in human trafficking adoption scheme 


By Jonathan J. Cooper 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX—An Arizona elected official 
ran a human smuggling scheme that prom¬ 
ised pregnant women thousands of dollars 
to lure them from a Pacific Island nation 
to the U.S., where they were crammed into 
houses to wait to give birth, sometimes 
with little to no prenatal care, prosecutors 
allege. 

Paul Petersen, the Republican assessor 
of Arizona’s most populous county, was 
charged in Utah, Arizona and Arkansas 
with counts including human smuggling, 
sale of a child, fraud, forgery and conspira¬ 
cy to commit money laundering. 

The charges span about three years and 
involve some 75 adoptions. Investigators 
also found eight pregnant women from the 
Marshall Islands in raids of his proper¬ 
ties outside Phoenix, and several more are 
waiting to give birth in Utah, authorities 
said. 

“The commoditization of children is 
simply evil,” said Utah Attorney General 



Petersen 


Sean D. Reyes. 

The adoptive par¬ 
ents are considered 
victims along with the 
birth mothers, and no 
completed adoptions 
will be undone, au¬ 
thorities said. 

Petersen’s attor¬ 
ney, Matthew Long, 
defended his client’s 
actions during a 
Tuesday court hear¬ 
ing in Phoenix as “proper business prac¬ 
tices” and said they disagreed with the 
allegations. 

Republican Arizona Gov. Doug Ducey 
said Petersen should resign from his elect¬ 
ed position determining the taxable value 
for properties in Maricopa County, which 
includes Phoenix and its suburbs. 

Petersen served a two-year mission in 
the Marshall Islands for The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Reyes 
said. He was later recruited by an interna¬ 
tional adoption agency while in law school 


because of his fluency in Marshallese, ac¬ 
cording to a 2013 Phoenix Business Jour¬ 
nal story. 

Prosecutors say Petersen used associates 
there to recruit pregnant women by offer¬ 
ing many of them $10,000 each to give up 
their babies for adoption. Petersen would 
pay for the women to travel to the U.S. days 
or months before giving birth and live in 
a home that he owned until delivering the 
baby, according to the court records. 

The expecting mothers were often 
crowded in the homes, with Marshallese 
women Petersen employed helping with 
things like translation, transportation, 
legal documents and applications for Med¬ 
icaid benefits, prosecutors said. 

Women got little to no prenatal care in 
Utah, and in one house slept on mattresses 
laid on bare floors in what one shocked 
adoptive family described as a “baby mill,” 
according court documents. 

Petersen sold the house last spring as 
complaints mounted from neighbors in the 
working-class area in suburban Salt Lake 
City, said new owner Alanna Mabey. 


She was told it had been used as a rent¬ 
al, and since purchasing it she has found 
trash like dirty diapers in the bushes, she 
said. The news about how prosecutors say 
expecting mothers were treated there is 
“horrible,” she said. “It makes me sick to 
my stomach.” 

In Arkansas, it wasn’t uncommon to find 
a dozen Marshallese mothers on the verge 
of giving birth in one house, said Duane 
Kees, the U.S. attorney for the western dis¬ 
trict of Arkansas. 

“Many of these mothers described their 
ordeal as being treated like property,” 
Kees said. “Make no mistake: This case is 
the purest form of human trafficking.” 

Arkansas has one the largest concentra¬ 
tions of Marshallese immigrants in the 
U.S,. and the women would then be flown 
there or back to the Marshall Islands after 
giving birth, authorities said. 

Petersen charged families $25,000- 
$40,000 per adoption and brought about 
$2.7 million into a bank account for adop¬ 
tion fees in less than two years, according 
to court documents. 
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2 men linked to 
Giuliani arrested 

Pair of Florida businessmen charged 
with campaign finance violations 



AP 


Jessica Lucero, left, dressed as the Fiesta Queen, and Jaime Dean, dressed as 17th-century Spanish 
conquistador Don Diego de Vargas, dance at Santa Fe City Hall in Santa Fe, N.M., in 2006. Public 
depictions of the conquistador have come under growing criiticsm from activists. 

Spanish conquistador, long a 
New Mexico icon, faces attacks 

*This country has not acknowledged its 
legacy with indigenous genocide, f 

Nick Estes 

professor at the University of New Mexico and member of Red Nation 


Associated Press 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — The 
Spanish conquistador is an image 
found throughout New Mexico, 
the most Hispanic state in the 
United States. 

Depictions of such men as 17th- 
century explorers Don Juan de 
Onate and Don Diego de Vargas 
have long adorned murals and 
been honored at commemora¬ 
tions as a homage to the region’s 
Hispanic heritage. 

In recent years, however, the 
conquistador and all the effigies 
connected to it have come under 
intense criticism. 

A new generation of Native 
American and Latino activists 
is demanding that conquistador 
imagery and names be removed 
from seals, schools and streets. 
They say the figure’s connection 
to colonialism and indigenous 
genocide makes the conquista¬ 
dor outdated, highlighting the 
region’s changing attitudes about 
its colonial past. 

Activists persuaded organizers 
of the yearly Santa Fe Fiesta to 
abandon “the Entrada” — a rec¬ 
reation of de Vargas recapturing 
Santa Fe for the Spanish from 
Pueblo tribes. 

Under pressure, Santa Fe’s pub¬ 
lic school district also announced 
it would limit when conquistador 
reenactors visit. 

This month, the University of 
New Mexico said it’s looking a 
new design for its official seal 
following protests from Native 
Americans two years ago over 
concerns about the current seal 
with a conquistador. 

Elena Ortiz, president of the 
Santa Fe chapter of Red Nation, a 
Native American advocacy group, 
said the developments come after 
years of activism and public cam¬ 
paigns seeking to change percep¬ 
tions about the conquistador. 


Activists feel more needs to be 
done, she said. 

“We still have Don Diego pa¬ 
rading around,” Ortiz said. “This 
symbol of genocide should not be 
allowed in public schools.” 

The demonstrations and protests 
have enflamed racial tensions be¬ 
tween some New Mexico Latinos, 
who call themselves Hispanos, 
and Native American tribes, who 
both say the battle is over how to 
tell the region’s history. 

Ralph Arellanes, chair of the 
Hispano Round Table of New 
Mexico, said he understands the 
desire of the state’s many Na¬ 
tive American tribes to tell their 
stories. But he called the efforts 
to remove the conquistador at¬ 
tempts to erase history. 

“It’s a complicated history 
that needs to be celebrated. If it 
weren’t for Hispanos, who came 
to New Mexico first, most Native 
American tribes would have been 
wiped out,” Arellanes said. “The 
conquistador brought people 
together.” 

Spanish explorers were the 
first Europeans to set foot in the 
present-day American South¬ 
west, including Texas, California, 
Arizona and Colorado. 

While each state has a few mon¬ 
uments, streets and cities named 
after Spanish conquistadors, in 
New Mexico the conquistador has 
played a unique role in the cele¬ 
bration of Hispanic culture in the 
state as many continue to identify 
as Spanish, or descendants of the 
first Spanish explorers. Latinos 
in other southwestern states often 


identify as Mexican American or 
mestizo, a mixture of Spanish and 
Native American ancestry. 

The Spanish identity has made 
New Mexico unique in how some 
Hispanic residents have celebrat¬ 
ed the conquistador for decades. 
At an annual festival in Santa Fe, 
some dress up as conquistadors 
and ride through town on horses 
while other conquistador reenac¬ 
tors visit local schools and dance 
with children. 

All Pueblo Council of Gover¬ 
nors Chairman E. Paul Torres, 
who is a member of Isleta Pueblo, 
said he understands that some 
Hispanics revere their Spanish 
colonial past and images of the 
conquistador. 

“I’m not offended by it, but I 
know some (Native Americans) 
who are,” Torres said. “I’m for us 
getting together to have a better 
understanding of each other.” 

Nick Estes, an American Stud¬ 
ies professor at the University of 
New Mexico and a member of 
Red Nation, said activists want 
state leaders to stop lionizing the 
region’s violent colonial past and 
recognize the history of Native 
Americans. 

The fight is worse than the 
battle over U.S. Civil War-era 
Confederate monuments in the 
American South, he said. 

“At least there’s an acknowledg¬ 
ment of this country’s legacy with 
slavery,” Estes said. “This coun¬ 
try has not acknowledged its lega¬ 
cy with indigenous genocide.” 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Two Flori¬ 
da businessmen tied to President 
Donald Trump’s personal lawyer 
Rudy Giuliani have been arrested 
on campaign finance violations 
resulting from a $325,000 dona¬ 
tion to a political action committee 
supporting Trump’s reelection. 

Lev Parnas and Igor Fruman 
were arrested on a four-count 
indictment that includes charges 
of conspiracy, making false state¬ 
ments to the Federal Election 
Commission and falsification of 
records. 

Parnas and Fruman were cen¬ 
tral to Giuliani’s efforts to get gov¬ 
ernment officials in Ukraine to 
investigate business dealings by 
former Vice President Joe Biden 
and his son, Hunter, in the war- 
torn former Soviet republic. 

Records show that Parnas and 
Fruman used wire transfers from 
a corporate entity they controlled 
to make a $325,000 donation to 
the America First Action com¬ 
mittee in 2018. Wire transfer re¬ 
cords that became public through 
a lawsuit show that the corpo¬ 
rate entity reported as making 
the transaction was not the true 
source of the money. 

John Dowd, an attorney for the 
men, hung up on an Associated 
Press reporter calling about the 
case. 

The men, who were arrested 
at Dulles International Airport, 
were expected to appear later 
Thursday in federal court in 
Virginia. Two other men were 
charged in the case. 

The indictment says Parnas 
and Fruman “sought to advance 
their personal financial inter¬ 
ests and the political interests of 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump said he would 
meet at the White House on Fri¬ 
day with the leader of the Chi¬ 
nese negotiating team now in 
Washington for the latest round of 
talks aimed at ending a 15-month 
trade battle that is weighing on 
the global economy. 

With expectations for this 
week’s talks low, Trump tweeted 
Thursday: “Big day of negotia¬ 
tions with China. They want to 
make a deal, but do I?” 

Chinese Vice Premier Liu He 
is leading the delegation in ne¬ 
gotiations with U.S. Trade Rep¬ 
resentative Robert Lighthizer 


at least one Ukrainian govern¬ 
ment official with whom they 
were working” and took steps to 
conceal it from third parties, in¬ 
cluding creditors. They created 
a limited liability corporation, 
Global Energy Producers, and 
“intentionally caused certain 
large contributions to be reported 
in the name of GEP instead of in 
their own names,” according to 
the indictment. 

Prosecutors charge that the two 
men falsely claimed the contribu¬ 
tions came from a liquefied natu¬ 
ral gas business. At that point, the 
company had no income or sig¬ 
nificant assets, according to the 
indictment. 

The big PAC donation in May 
2018 was part of a flurry of politi¬ 
cal spending tied to Parnas and 
Fruman, with at least $478,000 
in donations flowing to GOP cam¬ 
paigns and PACs in a little more 
than two months. 

The money enabled the rela¬ 
tively unknown entrepreneurs to 
quickly gain access to the highest 
levels of the Republican Party, 
including face-to-face meetings 
with Trump at the White House 
and Mar-a-Lago in Florida. 

The AP reported last week that 
Parnas and Fruman helped ar¬ 
range a January meeting in New 
York between Ukraine’s former 
top prosecutor, Yuri Lutsenko, 
and Giuliani, and other meetings 
with top government officials. 

Giuliani’s efforts to launch a 
Ukrainian corruption investiga¬ 
tion were echoed by Trump in his 
July 25 call with Ukraine’s presi¬ 
dent, Volodymyr Zelenskiy. That 
conversation is now at the heart 
of a burgeoning congressional 
impeachment inquiry. 


and Treasury Secretary Steven 
Mnuchin. The 13th round of talks 
began Thursday. 

The world’s two biggest econo¬ 
mies are deadlocked over U.S. 
allegations that China steals 
technology and pressures foreign 
companies to hand over trade 
secrets as part of a s drive to be¬ 
come a world leader in advanced 
industries such as robotics. 

Under Trump, the U.S. has 
slapped tariffs on more than $360 
billion worth of Chinese imports 
and is planning to hit another 
$160 billion Dec. 15. That would 
extend import taxes to virtually 
everything China ships to the U.S. 
China has hit back by targeting 
about $120 billion in U.S. goods. 


Trump to meet with leader 
of China’s trade talk team 
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'Flash drought’ harms farms in South 



Jeff Martin/AP 


Cracked earth is left behind after an ongoing drought dried up a stream at Pettit Creek Farms in Bartow 
County, Ga., part of a large region of the southern U.S. where drought is affecting crops and livestock. 


Associated Press 

CARTERSVILLE, Ga. — 
Across a vast expanse of the 
South stretching from Texas to 
Maryland, there are growing 
concerns for the cattle, cotton and 
corn amid a worsening drought 
fueled by this summer’s record 
high temperatures. 

One of the bull’s-eyes marking 
the nation’s driest areas is Bar¬ 
tow County, Ga., where extreme 
drought has kicked up buckets of 
dust and left cattle pastures bare. 
The farm country northwest of 
Atlanta is among the hardest hit 
spots in a dozen Southern states 
where more than 45 million resi¬ 
dents are now living in some type 
of drought conditions, the most 
recent U.S. Drought Monitor re¬ 
port shows. 

Across the South, the drought 
has ravaged the pastures where 
cattle and other livestock feed. 
The majority of those lands are in 
either poor or very poor condition 
in Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, the Carolinas and 
West Virginia, the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture reported in 
its most recent crop report. Pas¬ 
ture and range conditions were 
in even worse shape in Virginia, 
where 71% of the land is in poor 
or very poor shape. 

“Looking ahead, if we don’t 
get enough rain and the pastures 
don’t recover, we’ll be dipping 
into winter feeding hay before 
time, or have to liquidate some 
cattle,” said Dean Bagwell, a cat¬ 
tle farmer in Bartow County. 

“It is frustrating with the 
weather, complicated by cattle 
prices not as high as we’d like to 
see them,” he said. “So if you are 
forced to sell, then you’re going to 


have less income. It just all plays 
into the frustration of trying to 
make a living farming.” 

At a farm where people come 
to see the kangaroos, camels and 
other wildlife in Cartersville, Ga., 
owner Scott Allen pointed out the 
“baked mud” and cracked earth 
in the bed of a small stream near 
his zebras. The natural spring 
water is nearly dried up, so he’s 
using municipal water. 

“It’s been probably better than 
60 days since we had any pre¬ 
cipitation that amounted to any¬ 
thing,” Allen said. “The dust is 
just relentless.” 

The USDA crop report shows 


nearly a quarter of the cotton 
crop is in poor or very poor con¬ 
dition in Texas, where more than 
13 million people — more than 
half the state’s population — are 
experiencing drought conditions, 
the center reported. 

The situation is also dire in 
North Carolina, where 40% of the 
cotton and 30% of the corn is in 
poor or very poor shape. In Geor¬ 
gia, nearly 20% of the peanut crop 
is in poor or very poor condition, 
the report shows. 

The heat has played a large fac¬ 
tor, forecasters say. The combina¬ 
tion of dry weather and intense 
heat can create drought condi¬ 


tions relatively quickly, resulting 
in a “flash drought.” 

The term came about dur¬ 
ing a 2001 drought in the Great 
Plains. Mark Svoboda, director of 
the National Drought Mitigation 
Center, was looking for a way to 
describe the rapid onset of that 
drought and came up with “flash 
drought,” he recalls. 

A new report on the drought is 
expected later Thursday showing 
the damage already done, but now 
farmers are concerned about the 
long-term outlook. Octobers are 
usually among the driest months 
in the South. 


Melania Trump applauds stores pulling e-cigarettes 



Patrick Semansky/AP 


First lady Melania Trump listens as Eric Asche with the Truth 
Initiative speaks during a listening session with teenagers about 
electronic cigarettes and vaping at the White House on Wednesday. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Melania 
Trump said Wednesday she’s glad 
some stores are pulling electronic 
cigarettes off the shelves amid an 
explosion in vaping among young 
people, calling it a necessary step 
to protect the next generation. 

“We need to be proactive before 
it gets out of control,” she said at a 
White House “listening session” 
where a small group of teenag¬ 
ers from around the country told 
her about their experiences using 
e-cigarettes. 

Luka Kinard, 16, of High Point, 
N.C., said he quit vaping only 
after spending 39 days in rehab 
in California in October 2018. 

He said he had been using e- 
cigarettes for about a year when 
he began experiencing intense 
chest pain, insomnia and cold 
sweats and thought he was having 
a heart attack at 15. He said his 
parents thought a seizure he suf¬ 
fered in September 2018 was tied 
to vaping, and they sent him away 
for treatment. 

“It wasn’t until then that my 
parents recognized, ‘Hey, this is 
really an issue,’ ” he told the first 
lady. 


Ally Harrison, 18, said she suf¬ 
fered from physical and mental 
ailments, including heart palpita¬ 
tions and panic attacks. Friends in 
her hometown of Baytown, Texas, 
encouraged her to vape, assuring 
her it would “calm you down.” 

But it had the opposite effect. “I 
had worse panic attacks. The fear 


was always there,” Ally said. 

Asked by Trump how he ob¬ 
tained e-cigarettes, Luka said 
he got them from friends or by 
hanging around outside smoke 
shops or gas stations and enlist¬ 
ing strangers to get the products 
for him. 

Amid an increased focus on 


vaping by young people, a few big- 
name retailers have said they will 
no longer sell those products. 

Walmart, the nation’s largest 
retailer, said last month that it 
will stop selling electronic ciga¬ 
rettes at its namesake stores and 
Sam’s Clubs in the U.S. when it 
sells out its current inventory. 
Supermarket chain Kroger and 
drugstore chain Walgreens an¬ 
nounced Monday they will follow 
Walmart’s lead. 

Juul Labs Inc., the nation’s 
largest maker of electronic ciga¬ 
rettes, is ending advertising in 
the U.S. 

In response to a surge in vaping 
by young people, President Don¬ 
ald Trump recently announced 
that the federal government will 
act to ban thousands of flavors 
used in e-cigarettes, mostly the 
fruity flavors that are believed 
to entice young people to start 
vaping. 

The Truth Initiative, a nonprof¬ 
it, anti-tobacco organization that 
took the students to meet with 
the first lady in the White House, 
wants the federal government to 
ban all flavors used in vaping, in¬ 
cluding mint and menthol, among 
other steps. 


Calif, bans 
pesticide 
linked to 
kids’ health 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — A widely 
used agricultural pesticide that 
California environmental offi¬ 
cials have said has been linked 
to brain damage in children will 
be banned after next year under 
an agreement reached with the 
manufacturer, state officials an¬ 
nounced Wednesday. 

Under the deal, all California 
sales of chlorpyrifos will end on 
Feb. 6, 2020, and farmers will 
have until the end of 2020 to ex¬ 
haust their supplies. 

The pesticide is used on numer¬ 
ous crops in the nation’s largest 
agriculture-producing state — in¬ 
cluding alfalfa, almonds, citrus, 
cotton, grapes and walnuts. 

State regulators have said 
chlorpyrifos has been linked to 
health defects in children, in¬ 
cluding brain impairment, and to 
illnesses in others with compro¬ 
mised immune systems. 

“For years, environmental jus¬ 
tice advocates have fought to get 
the harmful pesticide chlorpyri¬ 
fos out of our communities,” Gov. 
Gavin Newsom, a Democrat, said 
in a statement after the deal was 
announced. 

“Thanks to their tenacity and 
the work of countless others, this 
will now occur faster than origi¬ 
nally envisioned,” he said. “This 
is a big win for children, workers 
and public health in California.” 

The president of the California 
Citrus Association, which repre¬ 
sents about 5,000 growers, said 
in an interview that he believes 
the risks were not as great as the 
state made them out to be. 

“We really thought the expo¬ 
sure assessments and risks were 
just inflated and it wasn’t a true 
characterization of the protec¬ 
tions that were already in place,” 
said Casey Creamer. 

Creamer added he appreciated 
that officials have agreed to bud¬ 
get $5.6 million to help pesticide 
manufacturers develop a safer al¬ 
ternative to chlorpyrifos. 

“But just so you’re aware, that’s 
what agriculture does every day; 
we’re always looking for new 
products, safer products that are 
effective,” he said. 

When California announced 
earlier this year it was moving 
toward banning the pesticide, 
the state’s environmental secre¬ 
tary, Jared Blumenfeld, said it 
was doing so because the federal 
government was allowing it to re¬ 
main on the market. 

The Obama administration an¬ 
nounced in 2015 that it would ban 
chlorpyrifos after scientific stud¬ 
ies funded in part by the federal 
Environmental Protection Agen¬ 
cy showed the potential for brain 
damage in children. After Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump was elected, 
the EPA reversed that ban, ques¬ 
tioning the studies’ validity. 

Hawaii and New York are al¬ 
ready phasing in chlorpyrifos 
bans. 
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VA refunds $400M 
in home loan fees 
to over 50K vets 



Chris O’Meara/AP 


A mourner touches an urn holding the remains of U.S. Army veteran Edward K. Pearson during an open 
funeral Tuesday at the Sarasota National Cemetery in Sarasota, Fla. 

Thousands at funeral of vet with 
‘no family,’ then relatives surface 


By Neil Fotre 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — More than 
50,000 veterans mistakenly 
charged additional fees when 
seeking a home loan through the 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
have received refunds totaling 
more than $400 million, VA offi¬ 
cials announced Tuesday. 

The refunds come in the wake 
of a report this year from the VA’s 
inspector general that found tens 
of thousands of veterans were 
improperly charged extra costs 
while they were applying for VA 
home loans. 

The report found at least 53,000 
disabled veterans were mistaken¬ 
ly charged fees that they should 
have been exempt from paying. 

VA officials said they reviewed 
more than 130,000 cases during 
the summer looking for errors. 
Most of the errors involved cleri¬ 
cal mistakes or disability rating 
discrepancies after the veterans 
had settled on their loans. 

Veterans and servicemembers 
are required to pay a VA funding 
fee when they apply for a home 
loan from the agency. 

Veterans who possess a disabil¬ 
ity rating are exempt from the 
fee, which is designed to offset 
administration costs for the VA. 
Those fees can range from 0.5% 
to 3.3% of the money lent to a vet¬ 
eran or a servicemember. 

Refunds ranged from a few 
thousand dollars to tens of thou¬ 
sands of dollars per servicemem- 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A Defense 
Intelligence Agency official was 
arrested Wednesday and charged 
with leaking classified intelli¬ 
gence information to two journal¬ 
ists, including a reporter he was 
dating, the Justice Department 
said. 

Henry Kyle Frese, 30, was 
arrested by the FBI Wednes¬ 
day morning when he arrived 
at work at a DIA facility in Vir¬ 
ginia. He was charged with will¬ 
fully disclosing national defense 
information. 

Frese, who has a top-secret 
government security clearance, 
is alleged to have accessed at 
least five classified intelligence 
reports and provided top-secret 
information about another coun¬ 
try’s weapons systems to the re¬ 
porter with whom he was having 
a relationship. 

Neither of the reporters was 


ber or veteran. 

“Our administration prioritized 
fixing the problems and paid vet¬ 
erans what they were owed,” VA 
Secretary Robert Wilkie said in a 
statement issued Tuesday. 

VA officials went back as far as 
20 years to make the appropriate 
corrections. Original estimates 
by the VA projected the refund 
total to be nearly $290 million. 

The VA said the agency has 
made changes to its procedures 
to better inform servicemembers, 
veterans and lenders to make cer¬ 
tain the same mistakes are not 
repeated. 

The VA announced new policy 
guidelines to make certain that 
lenders are asking applicants 
about their disability rating as 
well as “system and procedural 
changes to ensure regular inter¬ 
nal oversight activities swiftly 
identify veterans eligible for fee 
waivers and potential refund 
cases,” according to the VA news 
release. 

The VA also has established 
new methods of outreach to in¬ 
form veterans of the fee waivers 
that they might be qualified to 
receive. 

VA officials said they consider 
the issue to be resolved. However, 
veterans who have questions or 
would like more information can 
contact the VA’s regional loan 
center office at 877-827-3702. 

fotre.neil@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Neil_Fotre 


identified by name in court 
documents, and the Justice De¬ 
partment declined to provide 
additional details about the classi¬ 
fied information that was leaked. 

The reporter published eight 
articles containing classified de¬ 
fense information between May 
and July 2018, prosecutors said. 

In April 2018, after Frese ac¬ 
cessed one of the intelligence 
reports, the reporter sent him a 
private message on Twitter ask¬ 
ing if he would be willing to speak 
with another journalist who 
worked at another outlet owned 
by the same company. Frese re¬ 
plied that he would help if it could 
help advance the first reporter’s 
career because he wanted to see 
her “progress.” 

The government also inter¬ 
cepted a call in September dur¬ 
ing which Frese allegedly read 
classified national defense infor¬ 
mation to the second journalist, 
according to court documents. 


By Antonia Noori Farzan 

The Washington Post 

On the day of Edward K. Pear¬ 
son’s funeral, traffic in Sarasota, 
Fla., came to a standstill. An esti¬ 
mated 4,000 people showed up to 
pay their respects to the 80-year- 
old Army veteran, and the roads 
were so jammed that the service 
had to be delayed for nearly an 
hour while the car carrying his 
ashes was stuck in transit. 

Hardly any of the mourners 
packing Sarasota National Cem¬ 
etery for the full military funeral 
on Oct. 1 had met the man they 
were there to honor. Instead, 
they had come because of a brief 
obituary that had gone viral, say¬ 
ing that the elderly veteran had 
no immediate family and inviting 
the public to attend his memorial 
service. 

It was a heartwarming story. 
But the truth turned out to be 
slightly more complicated. 

As Sarasota Herald-Tribune 
columnist Chris Anderson re¬ 
cently discovered, Pearson actu¬ 
ally had two sons and had walked 
out on his family when the boys 
were teenagers. Until their fa¬ 
ther’s obituary went viral, they 
had been under the impression 
that he was dead. But even though 
the two men came forward the 
day before the service, the funer¬ 
al home didn’t inform the public 
that Pearson did, indeed, have 
living family members. 

“At the very least, it should 
have been mentioned at the ser¬ 
vice that family had been found,” 
Anderson wrote on Tuesday. “It 
was not mentioned. Instead, a 
Legacy Options funeral director 
spoke about the services his busi¬ 
ness provides.” 

Over the past year, services for 
unclaimed veterans in Tennessee, 
Michigan, Nebraska and Massa¬ 
chusetts have drawn hundreds of 
strangers, with veterans’ groups 
and funeral homes spreading the 


word on social media. In January, 
after Sen. Ted Cruz, R-Texas, and 
CNN’s Jake Tapper encouraged 
people to attend an Air Force 
veteran’s funeral in Texas, more 
than 1,000 people showed up, cre¬ 
ating a traffic jam that stretched 
for miles. Though the man had 
been thought to have no family, 
his daughter saw the media cov¬ 
erage and came forward after the 
funeral. 

Pearson’s obituary went viral 
in a similar fashion. The Naples, 
Fla., resident, who had served in 
the Army from 1962 to 1964, died 
of natural causes on Aug. 31, the 
Herald-Tribune reported. At the 
time, there were no known sur¬ 
vivors, and a social worker con¬ 
tacted a nearby funeral home that 
provides free burials for indigent 
veterans. 

Mike Hoyt, the funeral home’s 
director, told the Herald-Tribune 
last week that he made “a couple 
phone calls” to veterans’ organi¬ 
zations, thinking that maybe 100 
people would show up. But after 
local news outlets picked up on 
the story, it took on a life of its 
own. 

The result was a crowd so large 
that Hoyt, who had driven two 
hours from Naples, needed a po¬ 
lice escort to get to the service. 
John Rosentrater, the director of 
the Sarasota National Cemetery, 
told the Tampa Bay Times that 
it was the largest turnout he had 
seen for an unclaimed veteran’s 
funeral in the cemetery’s 10- 
year-old history. 

Feel-good stories about the 
impressive turnout appeared in 
outlets including CNN and USA 
Today. But for Pearson’s two sons, 
the funeral provoked a more com¬ 
plicated set of emotions. 

“I was kind of surprised he was 
still alive all this time and I never 
knew about it,” Edward Pearson 
Jr. told the Herald-Tribune. “I’m 
hurt because all these years I 
could have talked to him and 


found out why he did what he did 
to us and why we were lied to.” 

The 55-year-old told the paper 
that his father never paid child 
support after abruptly abandon¬ 
ing his family and that the last 
time they spoke was in 1983. For 
reasons that remain unclear, his 
father’s second wife passed along 
the message that Pearson Sr. had 
died while being electrocuted 
at work, and, for years, that was 
what the family believed. 

Then, on the day before the fu¬ 
neral, Pearson’s sons found about 
their father’s death the same way 
that thousands of other people 
did: through social media. 

Though it was too late to make 
plans to travel to Sarasota, the two 
men contacted the funeral home 
that same day to identify them¬ 
selves as the veteran’s immediate 
family. Blair McFarlane, a mem¬ 
ber of the Patriot Guard Riders, 
which volunteers at unclaimed 
veterans’ funerals, told the Her¬ 
ald-Tribune that it’s not uncom¬ 
mon for relatives to come out of 
the woodwork at the last possible 
moment and that his group will 
typically get a “stand down” re¬ 
quest when that happens. 

But that didn’t happen in Pear¬ 
son’s case, and the public was 
never notified that the veteran’s 
family had been found. 

“At first the funeral home stat¬ 
ed the family did not want to be 
involved, but then backtracked,” 
Anderson wrote in a follow-up 
column on Tuesday. “Liz Pearson, 
Edward Pearson Jr.’s wife, said 
the family would have attended 
had they learned of the service 
earlier. The funeral home hung 
up when asked if they thought 
they deceived the public.” 

McFarlane had his own theo¬ 
ry. If the funeral home had told 
the full story, “they don’t get the 
publicity,” he told the Herald-Tri¬ 
bune. “They don’t get the crowd 
for Mr. Pearson.” 


DIA official charged with 
leaking info to journalists 
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NATION _ 

Biden backs impeachment 



Elise Amendola/AP 


Democratic presidential candidate and former Vice President Joe 
Biden takes a selfie Wednesday with a supporter at a campaign 
event in Rochester, N.H., where for the first time he called for the 
impeachment of President Donald Trump. 


By Bill Barrow 
and Hunter Woodall 

Associated. Press 

ROCHESTER, N.H. — Demo¬ 
cratic presidential candidate Joe 
Biden said Wednesday for the 
first time that President Donald 
Trump must be impeached for 
abusing the powers of his office to 
help his own reelection. 

Biden made the remarks as part 
of a blistering 25-minute speech 
in New Hampshire, departing 
from his usual campaign pitch 
and signaling that he will ag¬ 
gressively confront Trump as the 
president faces an impeachment 
inquiry rooted in his unfounded 
accusations that the former vice 
president and his son had nefari¬ 
ous dealings in Ukraine. 

Trump is “shooting holes in 
the Constitution,” Biden said, by 
asking foreign powers to find dirt 
on the Bidens and then refusing 
to cooperate with the resulting 


House impeachment inquiry. 

“This is a president who has 
decided this nation doesn’t have 
the tools, the power, the politi¬ 
cal will” to punish bad behavior, 
Biden said, cataloguing a litany 
of Trump’s actions that the for¬ 
mer vice president said warrant 
impeachment. 

The speech comes after two 
weeks of uneven responses from 
Biden as he and his advisers de¬ 
bated internally the best way to 
handle Trump’s broadsides. Biden 
had alternated between muted 
dismissals at a series of fundrais¬ 
ers and more aggressive public 
displays, urging reporters to “ask 
the right questions,” promising 
he’d beat Trump “like a drum” 
and using a campaign rally in 
Reno, Nev., to hammer the presi¬ 
dent. His New Hampshire speech, 
though, was his most thorough, 
visible retort to date. 

“He’s not just testing us,” Biden 
said. “He’s laughing at us.” 


Before Biden had concluded 
in New Hampshire, Trump re¬ 
torted via Twitter. “So pathetic,” 
he wrote, to see Biden calling 
for his impeachment. The presi¬ 
dent maintained that he had done 
nothing wrong. 

In a July 25 phone call to 
Ukraine’s president, Trump 
asked for “a favor” of investigat¬ 
ing Biden and his son Hunter, who 
previously served on the board of 
a Ukrainian energy firm that had 
drawn scrutiny in that country. 
A rough White House transcript 
of that call and a related whis¬ 
tleblower complaint prompted 
House Democrats to begin im¬ 
peachment proceedings. 

Without evidence, Trump in¬ 
sists Biden used his role as vice 
president to protect his son from 
corruption investigations. 

Since the disclosure of Trump’s 
Ukrainian telephone call, the 
president has publicly suggested 
China should investigate Hunter 


Biden’s business dealings there, 
comments that Biden noted came 
with Trump “standing in front of 
reporters and cameras like I am 
at this moment.” 

U.S. election law forbids solic¬ 
iting or accepting foreign aid in 
American elections. 

“It’s stunning and it’s danger¬ 


ous because it directly threatens 
our democracy,” Biden said of 
Trump’s requests. 

Biden on Wednesday again 
blasted Trump’s “lies and smears 
and distortions,” saying the presi¬ 
dent peddles them because he 
fears facing Biden in a general 
election. 


Warren to shun big money fundraisers for general election 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Democratic 
presidential candidate Elizabeth 
Warren says she will keep shun¬ 
ning large-dollar fundraisers if 
she is the nominee, changing her 
earlier stand that doing so would 
be tantamount to “unilateral dis¬ 
armament” against President 
Donald Trump and Republicans. 

The Massachusetts senator has 
ridden a steady rise in the polls 
to emerge as among the leading 
2020 contenders as the first elec¬ 
tion-year contest in February 
nears. She has relied on a small- 
dollar donation strategy that she 


O’Rourke to counter 
Trump Texas rally 

WASHINGTON — Beto 
O’Rourke is planning a counter¬ 
rally as President Donald Trump 
addresses supporters in Dallas 
next week — recalling the du¬ 
eling events held on the Texas- 
Mexico border eight months ago 
that helped launch the former 
congressman’s White House bid. 

The Democratic presidential 
candidate will stage a “Rally 
Against Fear” Oct. 17 at The The¬ 
atre at Grand Prairie in subur¬ 
ban Dallas around the same time 
Trump is holding an event at the 
American Airlines Center. 

Trump flew to El Paso in Feb¬ 
ruary for a rally at a packed arena 
in support of expanding the U.S.- 
Mexico border wall. As he spoke, 
O’Rourke headlined an event that 
drew thousands protesting the ad¬ 
ministration’s immigration policy 
at a nearby baseball diamond. 

His rally showed that O’Rourke 
was capable of providing effective 
political counterprogramming to 
Trump in a way that few of the 
president’s opponents have been 
able to accomplish. 


says gives her more time to attend 
large rallies and stay long after¬ 
ward taking selfies with support¬ 
ers, rather than soon heading off 
to exclusive fundraisers or spend¬ 
ing hours on the phone asking for 
money. 

Now she is pledging more of the 
same for the general election. 

“I’m not going to do the big-dol- 
lar fundraisers. I’m just not going 
to do it,” Warren said in an inter¬ 
view with CBS posted Tuesday. 

A campaign statement followed 
on Wednesday: “When Eliza¬ 
beth is the Democratic nominee 
for president, she’s not going to 
change a thing in how she runs 



her campaign. That means no 
PAC money. No federal lobbyist 
money. No special access or call 
time with rich donors or big dol¬ 
lar fundraisers to underwrite our 
campaign.” 

It said the campaign “is and 
will continue to be a grassroots 
campaign — funded by working 
people chipping in a few bucks 
here and there.” 


Former Vice President Joe 
Biden, California Sen. Kamala 
Harris and other Democratic 
presidential rivals have fre¬ 
quently organized traditional 
fundraisers. Former Texas Rep. 
Beto O’Rourke has attended such 
events, but livestreamed the pro¬ 
ceedings so anyone can watch. 

Some Democrats and top 
fundraisers have grumbled that 


Warren’s stance is hypocritical, 
noting that she spent years attend¬ 
ing large fundraisers as a senator 
and now can use that money as 
she runs for president. 

Still, Warren raised $24.6 mil¬ 
lion during the third quarter, 
finishing close behind the Demo¬ 
cratic money leader, Vermont 
Sen. Bernie Sanders, who brought 
in $25.3 million. 
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Germany seeks to reassure 
Jews after holy day attack 


By Geir Moulson 
and Pietro De Cristofaro 

Associated. Press 

HALLE, Germany — Germa¬ 
ny’s president urged his nation 
Thursday to stand up for their 
Jewish compatriots as he visited 
the scene of an attack on a syna¬ 
gogue in the city of Halle, seeking 
to reassure an unsettled Jewish 
community after members saw 
a man trying to break into their 
house of worship on Judaism’s ho¬ 
liest day. 

The attack, in which two peo¬ 
ple were killed outside the syna¬ 
gogue and in a kebab shop, stoked 
renewed concerns about rising 
far-right extremism in Germany 
and questions about the police 
response. 

The head of Germany’s Jewish 
community, Josef Schuster, called 
the absence of police guards out¬ 
side the synagogue on Yom Kip- 
pur “scandalous” as members of 
the congregation described wait¬ 
ing behind locked doors for the 
police to arrive, which took more 
than 10 minutes. 

The assailant — a German citi¬ 
zen identified by prosecutors as 
Stephan B., firing what appeared 
to be homemade weapons — tried 
but failed to force his way into the 
synagogue as around 80 people 
were inside. 

He then shot and killed a 
woman in the street outside and 
a man at a nearby kebab shop. He 
is now in custody. 

Wednesday’s attack in the east¬ 
ern German city, in which the 
gunman ranted about Jews and 
denied the Holocaust in English, 
was livestreamed on a popular 
gaming site. 

The head of the city’s Jewish 


community, Max Privorozki, was 
among those inside who watched 
the man trying to break in on 
monitors linked to a surveillance 
camera. 

“We saw everything, also how 
he shot and how he killed some¬ 
one,” he said, standing outside 
the damaged door. “I thought this 
door wouldn’t hold.” 

Privorozki said it took a little 
while for worshippers to under¬ 
stand what was going on. 

“That was a shock for us,” he 
said. “It was Yom Kippur; all 
phones were switched off. We had 
to understand what was going on 
first — then switch on my phone 
and then call the police. 

“It was really panic. But I have 
to say after that, when the police 
came, we continued with the wor¬ 
ship service; that lasted another 
three hours, the synagogue wor¬ 
ship service.” 

The worshippers were brought 
out on buses several hours later. 
A video posted by a reporter for 
Israeli public broadcaster Kan 
showed people on a bus dancing, 
embracing and singing. 

A worshipper who was at the 
synagogue, identified only as 
Christina, told Israel’s Kan Resh- 
et Bet radio that “it’s not easy 
being openly Jewish in Germa¬ 
ny,” but “the main message is we 
can’t give up. We won’t give up on 
Jewish existence in Germany.” 

German President Frank-Wal- 
ter Steinmeier met with com¬ 
munity representatives at the 
synagogue Thursday. 

“It is not enough to condemn 
such a cowardly attack,” he said. 

“It must be clear that the state 
takes responsibility for the safety 
of Jewish life in Germany,” he 
added, saying that society as a 


Associated Press 

LONDON — President Donald 
Trump said he planned to get in¬ 
volved in the case of an American 
diplomat’s wife who quickly left 
the U.K. after she was allegedly 
involved in a fatal wrong-way 
crash — but stopped short of sug¬ 
gesting he would revoke her dip¬ 
lomatic immunity and return her 
to Britain to face charges. 

Trump on Wednesday called 
what happened “a terrible acci¬ 
dent” and said his administration 
would seek to speak with the driv¬ 
er “and see what we can come up 
with.” 

He noted that the British drive 
on the left side of the road, while 
in the United States people drive 
on the right. 

“The woman was driving on the 
wrong side of the road,” Trump 
said. “And that can happen.” 

British police say the 42-year- 
old woman is a suspect in an Aug. 


whole must show “a clear, deter¬ 
mined position of solidarity” with 
Jews. 

“History reminds us, the pres¬ 
ent demands of us” that Germans 
must stand by their Jewish com¬ 
patriots, he said. “Those who so 
far have been silent must speak 
out.” 

Ahead of the visit, Schuster was 
sharply critical Wednesday night 
of the lack of a police presence 
outside the synagogue. 

“I am convinced that if there 
had been police protection there, 
in all probability the assailant 
would not have been able to at¬ 
tack a second site,” he said. 

Christoph Bernstiel, who rep¬ 
resents Halle in the national 
parliament, told n-tv television 
that there will be a careful ex¬ 
amination of how long the police 
response took, “but at this point 
it would be too early to draw pre¬ 



A person with a flag of Israel on Thursday stands near a synagogue 
in Halle, Germany, that an armed assailant tried to enter the previous 
day before shooting two people nearby. 


mature conclusions.” 

Synagogues are often pro¬ 
tected by police in Germany and 
have been for many years amid 
concerns over far-right and Is¬ 
lamic extremism. There has been 
rising concern lately about both 
anti-Semitism and right-wing ex¬ 
tremism in the country. 

Germany’s domestic intelli¬ 


gence agency says the number of 
anti-Semitic acts of violence rose 
to 48 last year from 21 the previ¬ 
ous year. 

It also said the number of far- 
right extremists rose by 100 to 
24,100 people last year, with more 
than half of them considered po¬ 
tentially violent. 



Trump says aides to contact 
driver in crash that killed Brit 


27 collision between a car and a 
motorcycle near RAF Croughton, 
a British military base in Eng¬ 
land used by the U.S. Air Force. 
The motorcyclist, Harry Dunn, 
19, was killed. 

British Prime Minister Boris 
Johnson’s office said the prime 
minister spoke with Trump on 
Wednesday and “urged the presi¬ 
dent to reconsider the U.S. posi¬ 
tion, so the individual involved 
can return to the U.K., cooperate 
with police and allow Harry’s 
family to receive justice.” 

Johnson also urged the woman 
to return to the U.K. to face 
investigation. 

The woman’s name hasn’t been 
officially released. 

The teenager’s family met 
with British Foreign Secretary 
Dominic Raab on Wednesday and 
said they left feeling angry and 
disappointed. 
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Polish, Austrian writers 
win Nobel literature prize 


By David Keyton 

Associated Press 

STOCKHOLM — Polish novel¬ 
ist Olga Tokarczuk and Austrian 
writer Peter Handke won the 
2018 and 2019 Nobel Prizes for 
literature on Thursday, a rare 
double announcement that came 
after no prize was announced last 
year due to sex abuse allegations 
that tarnished the group award¬ 
ing the prizes. 

The Swedish Academy said 
Tokarczuk won for works that ex¬ 
plore the “crossing of boundaries 
as a form of life.” Handke’s work 
was described as exploring “the 
periphery and the specificity of 
human experience” with linguis¬ 
tic ingenuity. 

Tokarczuk is only the 15th 
woman to win the Nobel litera¬ 
ture prize in more than a century. 
Of the 11 Nobels awarded so far 


By Jim Gomez 

Associated Press 

JAKARTA, Indonesia — A 
knife-wielding man who may 
have been influenced by a radi¬ 
cal Islamic group wounded Indo¬ 
nesia’s security minister, a local 
police chief and another person 
in a western province Thursday, 
police said. 

National police spokesman 
Dedi Prasetyo said security 


this week, all the other laureates 
have been men. 

Tokarczuk, 57, is one of Po¬ 
land’s best-known authors, with 
a fast-growing reputation in the 
English-speaking world. She has 
been criticized by Polish con¬ 
servatives — and received death 
threats — for criticizing aspects 
of the country’s past, including 
its episodes of anti-Semitism. She 
is also a strong critic of Poland’s 
right-wing government. 

Her novel “Flights,” which won 
the Booker International Prize 
in 2018, combines tales of mod¬ 
ern-day travel with the story of a 
17th-century anatomist who dis¬ 
sected his own amputated leg and 
the journey of composer Frederic 
Chopin’s heart from Paris to War¬ 
saw after his death. 

Polish Culture Minister Piotr 
Glinski, who said earlier this 
week he has not finished any of 


minister Wiranto was stabbed 
in the abdomen in the attack in 
Banten province, where authori¬ 
ties say Muslim militants have a 
presence. 

Wiranto, 72, who uses one 
name, was airlifted to the capital, 
Jakarta, where he was in stable 
condition, officials said. Videos 
showed him being carried on a 
stretcher, the left side of his abdo¬ 
men covered with bandages and 


Tokarczuk’s books, tweeted his 
congratulations to her and said 
he now felt obliged to go back 
and read her books ah the way 
through. 

Handke, 76, is a novelist, essay¬ 
ist, playwright and screenwriter 
described by the academy as “one 
of the most influential writers in 
Europe” after World War II. He 
was praised for writing power¬ 
fully about catastrophe, notably 
in “A Sorrow Beyond Dreams,” 
his 1975 novel about his mother’s 
suicide. 

The literature prize was can¬ 
celed last year after an exodus 
at the exclusive Swedish Acad¬ 
emy, which chooses the winners, 
following sex abuse allegations. 
Jean-Claude Arnault, the hus¬ 
band of a former academy mem¬ 
ber, was convicted last year of 
two rapes in 2011. Arnault al¬ 
legedly also leaked the name of 


an oxygen mask strapped to his 
face. 

Wiranto, who was armed forces 
chief in the late 1990s, had just 
stepped out of his car and was 
being welcomed by the police 
chief in Pandeglang town when 
the attacker dashed toward them, 
wounding both along with a third 
man. Bodyguards wrestled the 
attacker to the ground and tied 
his hands behind his back while 



Britta Pedersen, dpa/AP 


Polish author Olga Tokarczuk 
was named the recipient of the 
2018 Nobel Prize in Literature 
on Thursday. 

Nobel Prize literature winners 
seven times. 

The Nobel Foundation had 
warned that another group could 
be picked to award the prize if the 
academy didn’t improve its tar¬ 
nished image, but said in March 
it was satisfied the Swedish Acad¬ 
emy had revamped itself and re¬ 
stored trust. 


others helped Wiranto, who stum¬ 
bled to the ground. 

The motive for the attack, which 
came just a few days before Wido- 
do’s inauguration for his second 
five-year term in office, was not 
immediately clear. 

Police said they also arrested a 
female companion of the attacker. 
Prasetyo told reporters they may 
have been radicalized by Islamic 
State’s extremist ideology. 


Apple pulls 
Hong Kong 
app amid 
pressure 

Associated Press 

HONG KONG — For people 
in Hong Kong angry over tac¬ 
tics used by the police to break 
up anti-government protests, the 
HKmap.live app was a handy 
little tool. 

With real-time updates show¬ 
ing police movements, it helps 
steer users away from possible 
baton charges, volleys of tear gas 
and police ID checks. 

For Apple Inc., that proved to 
be a problem. 

Under pressure from Bei¬ 
jing, Apple removed the smart¬ 
phone app from its online store 
Thursday. 

In doing so, it immediately 
alienated some customers in Hong 
Kong, even those who haven’t 
been yelling in fury on the streets 
these past four months. 

The company said in a state¬ 
ment that it removed HKmap. 
live from its app store because it 
“has been used to target and am¬ 
bush police” and “threaten public 
safety.” 

“Criminals have used it to vic¬ 
timize residents in areas where 
they know there is no law en¬ 
forcement,” Apple said. “This 
app violates our guidelines and 
local laws, and we have removed 
it from the App Store.” 

While no longer available for 
download, the app still works for 
users who had already download¬ 
ed it to their Apple devices. It also 
works on Android devices and in 
web browsers. 


Indonesia’s security minister wounded in stabbing 
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Steve Bisson, Savannah (Ga.) Morning News/AP 


Memorial march 

Participants in the Coastal Heritage Society’s Battlefield Memorial March on Wednesday parade up Louisville Road to Battlefield Park in 
Savannah, Ga., where a wreath-laying and remembrance ceremony was held on the 240th anniversary of the Siege of Savannah. 


THE CENSUS 


jm jm The number of pounds of cocaine a family visiting a South Caro- 

MM MM lina beach fished from the ocean. Beaufort County Sheriffs Office 

Maj. Bob Bromage told news outlets that the family was walk- 
® ® ing along Fripp Island when they spotted the trash bag-wrapped 

package floating in the water. They dragged it onto the beach and 
lugged it to their rental in a golf cart, later slicing it open to discover bricks of white 
powder. Authorities assessed the cocaine’s value at more than $600,000. 


Donation box stolen 
from Catholic church 

m BRISTOL — A Catholic 
priest said he’s sad that 
someone felt the need to rip a box 
used to collect donations for the 
disadvantaged off the church’s 
wall. 

The Rev. Henry Zinno, pas¬ 
tor at Our Lady of Mount Car¬ 
mel Church in Bristol, said the 
so-called “poor box” was tom 
from the wall sometime when the 
church was open as it always is 
for prayer and reflection. 

It’s unclear how much money 
was in the box when it was 
stolen. 

Police: Coach stole 
from player’s wallet 

KIIWI CL0VIS — A New 

It It I Mexico football coach 
faces charges after authorities 
said a student used a cellphone to 
capture the coach on video taking 
money from a player’s wallet. 

State Police arrested John D. 
Roanhaus, 42, following a review 
of the footage showing the coach 
entering the school’s locker room 
and grabbing the money. Po¬ 
lice said $40 was taken from the 
wallet. 

Gallup-McKinley County 
Schools Superintendent Mike 
Hyatt told the Gallup Independent 
that Roanhaus has been fired. 

Women charged after 
bingo cheating allegation 

|y I RUNNEMEDE — Po- 
lr J lice in New Jersey said 
a church bingo night went awry 
after an allegation that two play¬ 
ers had taped a called number 
onto their card to claim a bingo 
win. 

Investigators said Teresa Davis, 
71, and Keasha Brockington, 38, 
said they had the winning card 
carrying a prize of nearly $200 at 
Saint Maria Goretti Church Hall, 
but a church volunteer noticed 
that one of the winning numbers 
had been taped over the number 
on the card. 

The Camden residents were 
charged with improper behavior 
under a borough ordinance. 

Police ID restaurant 
patron shot by officer 

m C 1 LINCOLN — Police 
It «r. have released the name 
of a man who was fatally shot by 
a uniformed railroad officer after 
the man rammed his truck into a 
Nebraska restaurant. 

The Lincoln Police Depart¬ 
ment identified the man as Jo¬ 
seph Cimino, 48. 

Police and witnesses say chaos 
erupted after a man later identi¬ 
fied as Cimino began complaining 
about his sandwich at a Chick- 
fil-A. He screamed profanities, 
threw food and punched other 
customers before being hustled 
out by another patron. 

Witnesses said he got into his 
pickup and backed it into the res¬ 
taurant but injured no one. 

Lincoln Police Chief Jeff 
Bliemeister said Cimino was 
wielding a stun gun as he ap¬ 
proached the officer, Christopher 
Hall. 


Police uncover suspected 
cockfighting ring 

PA PHILADELPHIA 

— Police serving a war¬ 
rant at a Philadelphia home unex¬ 
pectedly found more than three 
dozen roosters that authorities be¬ 
lieve were used for cockfighting. 

Most of the 43 roosters were 
discovered in several cages in an 
upstairs room, while other roost¬ 
ers were found in the basement of 
a neighboring home. 

Authorities said the warrant 
that was being served at the first 
home involved an unrelated mat¬ 
ter, but further details about it 
were not disclosed. 

Funeral home fined for 
using cheaper caskets 

||i|Q RIPLEY — A Mis- 
■Zr sissippi funeral home 
was fined $10,000 for what author¬ 
ities said was an illegal practice of 
burying people in cheaper caskets 
than planned before their deaths. 

News outlets reported Missis¬ 
sippi Secretary of State Delbert 
Hosemann issued a statement de¬ 
tailing the practice by Ripley Fu¬ 
neral Services LLC. 

The statement said the Ripley 
funeral home substituted plastic 
burial containers for concrete 
ones eight times between 2017 and 
2018. It said the parlor also substi¬ 


tuted different color caskets than 
what policy owners chose about 20 
times between 2016 and 2018. 

Funeral home attorney Tony 
Farese said many of the swaps 
were made to accommodate rela¬ 
tives of the deceased. 

Woman accused of 
animal abuse sentenced 

liil EDEN — A woman 
It I U accused of keeping 
310 dogs in awful conditions at 
a Maryland puppy mill was sen¬ 
tenced to 60 days in jail. 

News outlets reported Susan 
Murphy, 70, of Eden pleaded 
guilty to 26 animal cruelty offens¬ 
es. Murphy and her husband were 
both indicted in January 2017 on 
96 animal cruelty charges after 
authorities raided the couple’s 
home and found the dogs, most of 
which were Pomeranians. 

Murphy also was sentenced to 
10 months’ home detention fol¬ 
lowed by probation. 


Best-selling ice cream 
flavor back in production 

CINCINNATI — A 
weeklong ice cream 
flavor shortage came to a sweet 
end. 

Cincinnati-based Graeter’s Ice 
Cream announced that it will re¬ 
sume producing its most popular 
ice cream flavor, Black Raspber¬ 
ry Chip. 

WLWT-TV reported the short¬ 
age stemmed from an ice cream 
processor that suddenly stopped 
working last month. 

The officials said the new pro¬ 
cessor is in and ready to churn. 

Company apologizes 
to man kicked off bus 

JV FORT WORTH 

I W — Greyhound Lines 
apologized to a Texas man who 
sued the company after a driver 
forced him off a bus at a station in 
Kansas at night, accusing him of 


being unruly and uncooperative. 

Mohammad Reza Sardari was 
traveling from Dallas to Kansas 
City, Mo., in November 2017 when 
he was kicked off a Greyhound 
bus at a station in Wichita, Kan. 
Sardari, a Ph.D. candidate at the 
University of Texas-Arlington, 
was heading to a national confer¬ 
ence in Kansas City. 

Greyhound said it had investi¬ 
gated the incident and found that 
Sardari was removed because he 
refused to show his ticket when 
he was asked. 

In a statement last month, 
Greyhound retracted its previ¬ 
ous claims that Sardari had been 
unruly. 

Woman is bitten by 
raccoon while gardening 

HAMDEN — An 84- 
I year-old Connecticut 
woman received medical treat¬ 
ment after being bitten by a 
raccoon. 

Hamden Police said the un¬ 
named woman’s daughter contact¬ 
ed them, reporting her mother had 
been “attacked” by a raccoon and 
bitten on the hand while garden¬ 
ing. Police say the daughter inter¬ 
vened and protected her mother 
from further injury. 

The victim was taken to Yale- 
New Haven Hospital for medical 
treatment. 

From wire reports 
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GM workers feel strain as strike continues 



Paul Sancya/AP 


A member of the United Auto Workers walks the picket line at the 
General Motors Romulus Powertrain plant in Romulus, Mich., on 
Wednesday. 


By John Seewer 
and Tom Krisher 

Associated. Press 

TOLEDO, Ohio — Nearly four 
weeks into the United Auto Work¬ 
ers’ strike against General Mo¬ 
tors, employees are starting to 
feel the pinch of going without 
their regular paychecks. 

They’re scaling back at the gro¬ 
cery, giving up on eating at res¬ 
taurants and some are taking on 
part-time jobs while trying to get 
by on weekly strike pay of $250. 

“In a couple of more weeks, 
I think everybody’s going to be 
calling the bank or their creditors, 
going, ‘Hey, probably going to be 
late or delinquent,”’ said Mike 
Armentrout, who works at GM’s 
transmission plant in Toledo. 

While pressure is intensifying 
to reach a deal, the losses for both 
sides are mounting and spilling 
over into the auto supply chain. 

Striking full-time workers are 
losing roughly $1,000 each week, 
and that’s not counting the over¬ 
time many of them make. 

Dolphin Green, a temporary 
worker at an engine and trans¬ 
mission plant in the Detroit sub¬ 
urb of Romulus, Mich., took a job 
washing dishes at a restaurant to 
help make ends meet. 

“I’m willing to sacrifice as long 
as possible,” he said. 


He’s been with GM for only 
four months, making just under 
$16 per hour, but has hopes of 
going full-time so he can support 
a family. 

Use of temporary workers has 
been a major issue in the con¬ 
tract negotiations, along with out¬ 
sourcing work to other countries, 
a point that surfaced on Tuesday. 

Dennis Earl, president of UAW 
Local 14 in Toledo, said the union 
is doing what it can to help work¬ 


ers by advising them how to deal 
with bills that are piling up. 

The union hall’s kitchen is 
serving meals around the clock, 
and donations of food and house¬ 
hold items are pouring in from 
other labor groups in the area. 
“Nobody’s going to go hungry,” 
he said. 

“As this goes on and becomes 
more difficult, there’s going to be 
some agitation, but for the most 
part these people are in it for the 


long haul,” he said. 

A Wall Street analyst estimates 
that GM has lost over $1.6 billion 
since the work stoppage began, 
and is now losing about $82 mil¬ 
lion per day. At some point, the 
losses will exceed what GM would 
save in holding out for more fa¬ 
vorable terms from the union. 

GM dealers across the coun¬ 
try report still-healthy inventory 
on their lots, but they’re running 
short of parts to fix their custom¬ 
ers’ vehicles, and some have had 
to cancel service appointments. 

The strike immediately shut 
down about 30 GM factories 
across the U.S., essentially end¬ 
ing the company’s production. 
Factories in Canada and Mexico 
remained open for a while, but 
one assembly plant in Canada 
and another in Mexico have been 
forced to shut down due to parts 
shortages. Analysts expect the 
closures to spread to the few re¬ 
maining plants that are open. 

Many workers stocked away 
emergency cash after being 
warned for months by union 
leaders about the possibility of a 
strike, but they said GM’s tem¬ 
porary workers who make much 
less couldn’t do that. 

“We all knew this was coming 
for a long time. I’m set up. A lot 
of guys aren’t in that same spot,” 


said Tim Leiby, an eight-year em¬ 
ployee in Toledo. “I’ve got all my 
bills paid, but I know some people 
who don’t.” 

Still, he’s cutting back on eat¬ 
ing out, going to the movies and 
spending money on hobbies be¬ 
cause “we don’t know how long 
this will last.” 

He also said he has a cousin who 
won’t talk to him now because the 
strike has shut down the welding 
shop where she works. 

“It’s affecting everybody, it’s 
affecting families. Even families 
that don’t work here,” he said. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Oct. 11).$1.1310 

Dollar buys (Oct. 11).€0.8842 

British pound (Oct. 11).$1.25 

Japanese yen (Oct. 11).105.00 

South Korean won (Oct. 11).1,163.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3769 

British pound.$1.2226 

Canada (Dollar).1.3305 

China (Yuan).7.1200 

Denmark (Krone).6.7776 

Egypt (Pound).16.2706 

Euro.$1.1020/0.9075 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8441 

Hungary (Forint).302.34 

Israel (Shekel).3.5074 

Japan (Yen).107.85 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3041 

Norway (Krone).9.1316 

Philippines (Peso).51.65 

Poland (Zloty).3.91 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7353 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3769 

South Korea (Won).1,192.41 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9950 

Thailand (Baht).30.43 

Turkey (Lira).5.8940 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.82 

3-month bill.1.62 

30-year bond.2.08 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 


$2,991 
No change 
$3,420 


Diesel 

$3,310 
-1.9 cents 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Oct. 11-17 


MARKET WATCH 


Diesel 

$3,099 
-2.0 cents 


Dow Jones 
industrials 


Nasdaq 

composite 


181.97 

26,346.01 


79.96 

7,903.74 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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Radiohead at core of game 

Band’s song inspires Apple Arcade’s ‘Where Cards Fall’ 

By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 


rchitecture is shuffled and 
folded to heighten a sense of 
fragility in “Where Cards 
Fall,” a puzzle game based on 
vignettes. The look is alternately realis¬ 
tic — we see glimpses of a home, a com¬ 
munity and friendships — and abstract, 
where some moments are dreamscapes 
that explore life passions. 

Each one of its challenges feels a bit 
like a song, since “Where Cards Fall” 
presents us with a character and a life 
and then leaves plenty open to inter¬ 
pretation. No puzzle should take more 


than a few minutes, and they’re stitched 
together with narrative bridges that 
give us glimpses into someone’s home 
and work over a lifetime. While it’s far 
from a visual album such as “Sayonara 
Wild Hearts,” a game that feels like 
an experimental music video, there’s 
something visually and playfully lyrical 
about “Where Cards Fall.” 

It’s no surprise, then, that the game, 
available now for Apple Arcade, the 
tech company’s new $4.99-per-month 
subscription service, was inspired by 
song. 




Gina Ferazzi, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


Creative Director Sam Rosenthal plays his new mobile game “Where 
Cards Fall” in Los Angeles. Throughout the game, players assemble 
and disassemble buildings and platforms made of cards in an 
attempt to navigate life’s unexpected challenges. 


In the mind of 28-year-old 
developer Sam Rosenthal for 
nearly a decade now, “Where 
Cards Fall” sprung initially from 
Radiohead’s 2007 single “House 
of Cards,” which sees the band 
shifting between lullaby-like 
guitar tones and disquieting 
digital symphonies. It served as 
an inspiration in more ways than 
one. Radiohead as a whole is 
adventurous yet accessible, with 
music that takes risks while still 
being made for the masses — not 
unlike the sort of playable-to-all 
games that Rosenthal hopes to 
make. And the melancholic yet 
tender feel of the tune is simi¬ 
lar to the tone that permeates 
“Where Cards Fall.” 

Then there’s the core message 
of the song, of breaking some¬ 
thing down only to create anew. 
Throughout “Where Cards Fall,” 
players assemble and disas¬ 
semble buildings and platforms 
made of cards in an attempt to 
navigate life’s unexpected chal¬ 
lenges. 


“I always interpreted the song 
as kind of a plea from a man or a 
woman to leave their life behind 

— leave your marriage behind 

— and let their life collapse 
and rebuild something greater 
together,” Rosenthal says. 

“It’s a fairly dark theme, and 
I didn’t know too much — and 
I still don’t know too much 

— about married life. But at 
the very least, I thought there’s 
something beautiful in the idea 
of knocking down something 
that seems very structured and 
very safe and creating something 
greater out of it.” 

“Where Cards Fall,” how¬ 
ever, is less about domesticated 
married life and more simply 
about life as a whole. It’s framed 
around a character looking back 
and the choices made in getting 
from one point to another. The 
game’s animated sequences 
are never too direct — a lonely, 
solitary dinner at a diner, for 
instance, or an escape into the 
wonders of an arcade or the joys 


of music, the latter visualized 
with cloud-like platforms and 
guitars the size of skyscrapers. 
They give space for players to 
think about their own childhood 
and artistic discoveries. 

Designed specifically for 
touch devices, Rosenthal uses 
game mechanics that should 
be familiar to anyone who has 
scrolled through photos on a 
phone and enlarged them or 
made them smaller. To build a 
card formation, you pinch two 
fingers together and then move 
them apart, utilizing the opposite 
move to break down the same 
creation. The card formations 
you create enable our character 
to traverse the landscapes, often 
mini-neighborhoods with a finely 
drawn comic style. As the game 
progresses, the structures take 
on shapes of their own, making 
the puzzles more complex. 

While Rosenthal says prospec¬ 
tive developers viewed the game 
favorably, the feedback he got 
was that premium mobile games 


— those not free to play — were 
often dead on arrival. 

Then Ryan Cash, co-founder 
of Snowman, the Toronto-based 
studio that released the exquisite 
snowboarding game “Alto’s Ad¬ 
venture,” came into the picture 
as the game’s publisher. The two 
had actually met via social media 
years before they had a working 
partnership, but Cash long kept 
his eye on the development of 
“Where Cards Fall.” 

It was the personal and subtle 
nature of the game that attracted 
Cash, who speaks of taking nu¬ 
merous leaps of faith throughout 
his life, such as dropping out of 
school or quitting a job to build 
the reminder-based app Check¬ 
mark, which launched Snowman. 

“I can really sympathize with 
the metaphor that Sam was going 
for,” Cash says. “Sometimes you 
have to take a risk and throw 
away everything that’s work¬ 
ing and that you’re comfortable 
with and challenge yourself. It’s 
definitely not easy. It didn’t work 


out right away. We launched our 
first app, and we didn’t have any 
plans beyond launching the first 
app.” 

With “Where Cards Fall,” the 
hope is that Apple Arcade can 
create awareness and an audi¬ 
ence around more thematically 
complex mobile games that lack 
the predatory mechanics that 
plague the free-to-play genre. 

Cash notes that “Where Cards 
Fall” is not a short game; it 
often takes 10 hours to see all its 
puzzles and likely would com¬ 
mand a $19.99 price tag on its 
own if it were not part of Apple 
Arcade, a figure that would es¬ 
sentially scare away most mobile 
consumers. 

“If we really wanted to sell 
it as a paid game and reach the 
most people, it would have to be 
99 cents, but then that cheapens 
the product by saying, ‘This is 
only worth a buck.’ Then Apple 
Arcade came along, and this is 
the perfect place for it,” Cash 
says. 


Wallet with GPS tracker protects users’ ID 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

What’s worse — losing your wallet, or 
your smartphone? Either scenario could 
easily send any of us into panic mode. 

Both are valuable and in most cases have 
irreplaceable content. 

Phones can be tracked and even 
disabled remotely, but what about your 
wallet? You hope to find it wedged in a car 
seat; if not, hopefully an honest person 
contacts you after finding it. 

The Parliament Wallet ($79) from 
Ekster is here to change the game. Among 
other things, it enables you to track your 
valuable contents worldwide. 

Ekster calls it the “first voice-activated 
smart wallet to date.” If it is indeed the 
first, they did a great job creating an in¬ 
novative product for the crowded smart- 
device market. 

Along with the smart technology fea¬ 
tures, first and foremost, it has to func- 


GADGET WATCH 


tion as a wallet, which it does well. The 
Parliament measures 0.4-by-4.1-by-2.5 
inches with a top-grain leather exterior 
(available in seven color choices) and solid 
construction. 

It features a credit card holder that 
can hold up to six non-embossed cards or 
a combination of four or five embossed 
and non-embossed cards (depending on 
the thickness of each card, according to 
Ekster.) There’s also room for ID and 
other cards that do not need security 
protection. 

Built into the credit card storage area 
is RFID (radio frequency identification) 
technology. This protects your credit 
cards, which now have chips built inside 
to make using them more secure. 

Credit card fraud is more advanced 
and your secure information and data can 
be lifted right from your wallet without 


ON THE COVER: Will Smith plays a man and his younger clone in “Gemini Man.” 

Paramount Pictures 


taking the credit cards out, via RFID 
skimming. The RFID, top-grade 
aluminum is built into the wallet 
as a wall to protect your informa¬ 
tion by blocking RFID scans. 

The wallet also features an 
optional credit card-sized GPS 
tracker ($49), which is loaded 
with features and is stored in 
the outside pocket of the wallet. With 
an app, it connects with the Worldwide 
Chipolo Lost and Found network, a global 
lost-and-found community. This allows 
you to have the app ring it — hopefully, 
showing you the wallet is nearby; if not, its 
location will be displayed on a map. 

Another nice feature, each wallet GPS 
tracker has a unique QR code that anyone 
can scan, triggering an instant notification 
message to you showing its whereabouts. 
The tracker is solar-powered, so with a 
minimum amount of light, a three-hour 
charge can give you up to two months of 
use. 

If your wallet is misplaced or lost, from 
your smartphone just ask voice assistants 
Alexa, Siri or Google Assistant where 
your wallet is and a map will display 



Ekster/TNS 


Radio frequency identification technology 
is built into the credit card storage area 
of the Parliament Wallet to protect your 
credit cards from skimming theft. 

on your phone showing you where it’s 
located. However, if you misplace your 
wallet and your smartphone, you’re on 
your own. 

A push thumb lever is built into a corner 
of the wallet to access your contents, and 
there’s also a strap to secure cash. 

Online: ekster.com; many colors and 
accessories available 
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From ‘Joker’ to ‘Hustlers’ 
to ‘Parasite,’ filmmakers 
study economic disparity 



Lionsgate 

Daniel Craig stars in “Knives Out,” a murder mystery about a nutty rich family and a less well-off staff. 


By Josh Rottenberg 

Los Angeles Times 

\ n the face of it, the gritty comic- 
M m. 1 b° 0 k blockbuster “Joker,” the 
M / hit female-led crime drama 
/ “Hustlers,” the darkly comic 
Korean-language thriller “Para¬ 
site” and the upcoming Agatha 
Christie-style whodunit “Knives Out” 
would appear to have little in common be¬ 
yond the fact that they’re all, well, movies. 

Scratch beneath the surface of genre, 
though, and you’ll find that these films 
share a common preoccupation. In differ¬ 
ent ways, each tackles issues of economic 
disparity, exploring the gulf between 
society’s haves and have-nots that has 
widened dramatically since the 2008 
financial crisis. While steering clear of 
overt partisan politics, their depiction of 
individuals, families and entire societies 
buffeted and warped by the impacts of 
wealth inequality wouldn’t be out of place 
in a stump speech on the 2020 presidential 
campaign trail. 

Generally speaking, of course, Holly¬ 
wood entertainment is designed to provide 
audiences with a temporary vacation from 
the real world with its endless parade of 
gloomy headlines. But as the gap between 
the rich and poor has grown ever wider 
— hitting a record in the U.S. in 2018, 
according to data released last month by 
the Census Bureau — it should come as no 
surprise to see filmmakers taking it on. 

“Films always respond to the world that 
they are bom out of,” said writer-direc¬ 
tor Rian Johnson, whose “Knives Out,” 
in theaters Nov. 27, is a murder mystery 
centered on a dysfunctional moneyed fam¬ 
ily and their decidedly less-well-off staff. 
“It’s unavoidable right now that we are 
in a world dealing with increased income 
disparity and you can feel it. At the same 
time, the tub of boiling water of the public 
discourse has been cranked up to 11. It’s 
no longer something that we all are in the 
privileged state of being able to dip in and 
out of. It’s very much the ocean that we’re 
all swimming in.” 



Neon/AP 


In “Parasite,” an impoverished family 
schemes its way into the employment of 
a rich one, with surprising results. 



STXFilms 


Constance Wu and Jennifer Lopez are 
strippers who drug wealthy men and run 



In “Joker,” starring Joaquin Phoenix, the 
wealth gap becomes a breeding ground 
for chaos and violence. 


And audiences seem to be responding. 
Released in March, Jordan Peele’s horror 
film “Us,” a pointed commentary on class 
division in which a family is terrorized by 
their doppelgangers, earned $255 million 
worldwide, making it the highest-gross¬ 
ing nonfranchise film of the year thus far. 
Meanwhile, on the small screen, arguably 
the buzziest current show, HBO’s “Suc¬ 
cession,” skewers the cutthroat machina¬ 
tions of an ultra-affluent clan headed by a 
Rupert Murdoch-like media baron. 

In director Bong Joon Ho’s “Parasite,” 
which just arrived in stateside theaters, 
an impoverished family schemes its 
way into the employment of a rich one 
with increasingly dark and surprising 
consequences. The genre-scrambling 
film, which won the Palme d’Or at this 
year’s Cannes Film Festival, has Oscar 
ambitions beyond the foreign-language 
category, and Bong believes it will reso¬ 
nate with audiences well outside his native 
South Korea, where it has already proven 
a box office smash. 

“The topic of the gap between rich and 
poor lends itself to being so universal,” 
Bong told The Times recently at the Tellu- 
ride Film Festival, where the film earned 
a rapturous reception. “Every country has 
its own structures and conflicts regarding 
class, but when you really delve deep into 
the cave of capitalism and explore the in¬ 
finite darkness of it, you find a similar sort 
of mechanism flows throughout. We’re all 
obsessed with class. Whenever we pass by 
people, whether they’re rich or poor, even 
if we only see them for three seconds, we 
see what kind of clothes they’re wearing, 
what watch they have, what phone they’re 
using, what car they’re getting out of.” 

In “Joker,” which broke box-office re¬ 
cords for an October release last weekend 
on a wave of controversy, the gap between 
the haves and have-nots becomes the 
breeding ground for chaos and violence, 
as the alienated, disturbed Arthur Fleck 
(Joaquin Phoenix) is driven to horrific 
acts of murder by an uncaring society. 
Though the film has the outward trap¬ 
pings of a comic-book film and is set in 


the fictitious city of Gotham circa the late 
’70s-early ’80s, its depiction of a world 
bitterly divided between a marginalized 
underclass, personified by Fleck, and 
a callous elite, embodied by billionaire 
Thomas Wayne, felt deeply topical to 
director Todd Phillips. 

“Movies are often a reflection of where 
we are,” said Phillips, who co-wrote the 
film with Scott Silver. “We could say this 
movie was set in 1979 or 1981 but we 
wrote it in 2016 and 2017, so that stuff 
does come through.” 

A female-centric answer to films like 
“The Wolf of Wall Street” and “Goodfel- 
las,” “Hustlers” views the issue of income 
inequality through the lens of gender, 
following a group of strippers who, strug¬ 
gling to make ends meet in the wake of 
the financial crisis, begin drugging Wall 
Street types who visit their club and run¬ 
ning up their credit cards. Released last 
month, the film has grossed in excess of 
$100 million globally, roughly five times 
its budget, striking a particular chord 
with female audiences at a time when 
women in America earn on average 80 
cents for every dollar earned by men. 

“Stories like this had been told with 
men at the center but never with women,” 
said “Hustlers” producer Jessica Elbaum. 
“It spoke to themes of money, power, 
greed, control, the American dream. 

But it really started with what men and 
women are valued for and how different 
that is, just exploring that and breaking 
it down to the simplest terms. Women 
are valued for their bodies and men are 
valued for their wallets.” 

Though the film, directed by Lorene 
Scafaria and based on a true story, aims 
to avoid preachiness, “Hustlers” producer 
Elaine Goldsmith-Thomas said its implicit 
message is nevertheless clear. 

“The last line of the movie is, ‘The 
whole country is a strip club — some 
people are throwing the money and some 
people are doing the dance,’ ” Goldsmith- 
Thomas said. “It’s hard not to see it 
through the prism of the craziness of the 
reality we’re living in.” 


The topic of the gap between rich and poor lends itself to being so universal ... We’re all obsessed with class. 
Whenever we pass by people, whether they’re rich or poor ... we see what kind of clothes they’re wearing, what 
watch they have, what phone they’re using, what car they’re getting out of. f 

Bong Joon Ho 

“Parasite” director 
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Will Smith’s digital de-aging for ‘Gemini Man’ 
took a team of 500 artists more than 2 years 

By Josh Rottenberg ■ Los Angeles Times 

P ainting in the digital medium of ones and 
zeroes, today’s visual effects artists can 
conjure almost any creature imaginable. A 
flying elephant? Sure. A rampaging 400-foot 
lizard? You bet. Talking lions? Hakuna matata. For 
decades, though, one particular creature has remained 
stubbornly just out of their reach — and, in a cruel 
twist, it happens to be the one they see in the mirror 
every day. 



In the visual effects community, creat¬ 
ing a completely believable, photorealistic 
digital human being, capable of holding its 
own alongside flesh-and-blood actors for 
an entire film, has long been considered 
the holy grail. Films like “The Curious 
Case of Benjamin Button,” “Tron: Legacy,” 
“Star Wars: Rogue One” and “Blade Run¬ 
ner 2049” have moved the industry toward 
that goal in recent years, with varying 
degrees of success. Now director Ang Lee 
is making the boldest — and riskiest — ef¬ 
fort yet with the sci-fi action film “Gemini 
Man,” which pits the 50-year-old Will 
Smith, as a government hit man, against a 
23-year-old version of himself. 

For more than two years, Lee and some 
500 visual effects artists worked virtually 
nonstop to try to pull off a convincing fac¬ 
simile of one of the world’s biggest movie 
stars as we haven’t seen him since he first 
burst on the scene more than 25 years 
ago. And until now, with the film finally 
in theaters, they haven’t been sure if they 
could pull it off. 


“From the start, I said, ‘This will be 
harder than we can imagine,”’ Lee said. 
“Every shot is going to be under scrutiny. 
That’s really scary. I’m still scared.” 

The idea for “Gemini Man,” in which 
aging assassin Henry is hunted by a 
younger clone who’s able to predict his 
every move, had been bouncing around 
Hollywood since the mid-1990s, waiting 
for the technology to catch up with the 
concept. In early 2017, producer David 
Ellison, whose Skydance Media had 
acquired the project from Disney a year 
earlier, pitched it to Lee. 

Having created a CGI Incredible Hulk 
for 2003’s “Hulk” and a digital tiger for 
“Life of Pi,” the director was instantly 
intrigued both by the film’s technological 
challenge and its philosophical ramifi¬ 
cations. “How a person deals with his 
younger self, two characters brought up 
differently but with the same genes — a 
situation like that just forces you to exam¬ 
ine what we’re about,” said Lee, who has 
won the directing Oscar twice, for “Life of 


Pi” and “Brokeback Mountain.” “So I got 
down to figuring out how to do it. It was 
exciting.” 

In recent years, visual effects artists 
have refined the ability to play God with 
the aging process in films like “Captain 
Marvel,” in which Samuel L. Jackson 
played a more youthful Nick Fury, and 
the upcoming Martin Scorsese gangster 
epic “The Irishman,” which will feature 
Robert De Niro and A1 Pacino playing the 
same characters across three decades. 

But because “Gemini Man” often 
involved Smith playing both characters 
in the same scene — and because Lee 
intended to shoot the film in a high-frame 
rate format that would be less forgiving of 
any sleight of hand — the “Gemini Man” 
team had to employ an entirely different 
approach from the typical CGI-Botox- 
style “de-aging.” 

“The term ‘de-aging’ usually refers to 
shooting the actor on set using makeup 
and then there’s a post-[production] pro¬ 
cess on top of that to smooth out wrinkles, 
thin the face, possibly graft in a couple of 


photographed skin pieces from a double, “ 
said visual effects supervisor Bill Westen- 
hofer, who shared an Oscar for his work 
on “Life of Pi.” “Whereas we are creating 
from whole cloth a fully digital human. In 
our nerdy world, the latter is a lot more 
difficult.” 

To understand that difficulty requires 
grasping the concept of the “uncanny val¬ 
ley,” a phenomenon identified by a Japa¬ 
nese robotics professor in 1970 to explain 
why a not-quite-perfect representation of 
a human is so unnerving. 

“There’s so much subtlety in expres¬ 
sion; you can tell if someone is mad at 
you or happy with you,” said Weta visual 
effects supervisor Guy Williams. “If you 
create a digital human and you don’t get 
100% of that nuance in there, your brain 
instantly starts to throw red flags saying 
it can’t quite understand what’s going on. 
If any one part isn’t right — the eyes, the 
lips, the shape of the nose, the head angle 
— the whole thing starts to crumble.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 


A government assassin (Will Smith) is targeted by someone he knows well — his younger self — in the action thriller “Gemini Man,” directed by Ang Lee. 


Paramount Pictures 
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Before production even began, 
Williams’ team at Weta began 
the process of building the 
clone, dubbed Junior, using for 
reference images and footage 
of young Smith from the sitcom 
“The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air,” 
which launched in 1990, and 
films including 1993’s “Six De¬ 
grees of Separation” and 1995’s 
“Bad Boys.” In addition to closely 
studying Smith’s face and early 
performing style, they looked 
at research papers on the aging 
process to understand subtle 
physical changes, like how much 
the nose grows in adulthood. 
They pored over all the minutiae 
of the human face: the various 
types of melanin in the skin and 
how they interact with light, the 
different layers of the eyeball, 
how the lips stick together 
slightly when the mouth opens, 
the fine details of tooth enamel. 

During production, the film 
was essentially shot twice, once 
on an actual set with Smith play¬ 
ing Henry opposite a stand-in for 
Junior and then a second time 
on a performance-capture stage, 
with Smith, wearing a body suit 
and facial camera, now play¬ 
ing Junior opposite a stand-in 
for Henry. Weta’s visual effects 
artists then collected the data 
captured from that second shoot 
and brought it together with the 
work they’d done digitally model¬ 
ing the younger Smith to flesh 
out Junior. 

Still, for all the high-tech 
wizardry brought to bear, the 
character remains firmly rooted 
in Smith’s performance. “Will 
had to get all of the nuances in 
the difference between his 50- 
year-old self and his 23-year-old 
self,” Westenhofer said. “There 
wasn’t a magical technical but¬ 
ton for that part of the equation.” 
(“I couldn’t have played Junior at 
23 years old,” Smith told report¬ 
ers in July at a presentation of 
footage from the film. “Now I’m 
able to understand and capture 
both characters because of the 
amount of experience I’ve had as 
an actor.”) 

For everyone involved — from 
the executives at Paramount 
Pictures, which is releasing the 
film, on down — the process of 
making “Gemini Man” involved 
a major leap of faith. There was 
simply no way to know whether 
this high-wire walk across the 
uncanny valley would work until 
it was too late to turn back. 

“You could think about it, you 
could imagine what it may be 
like, but there was no example in 
life [to ] visualize it,” Lee said. 
“Your heart is pounding for a 
year and a half, and then one day 
you see one of the shots and it’s 
really exciting. Then you still 
worry about the other 500 shots. 
It just takes one shot to take you 
out of the movie.” 

In the end, the visual ef¬ 
fects team behind “Gemini 
Man” hopes Junior will be so 
thoroughly convincing that the 
audience won’t have any sense 
of the endless hours of work and 
anxiety that went into bringing 
him to life. 

“Our ultimate goal is to work 
ourselves out of recognition,” 
Westenhofer said. “If someone 
watches the film and says, ‘Will 
did a great job in that perfor¬ 
mance, and they did a nice job 
smoothing out his wrinkles,’ 
we’ll have pulled it off.” 



Paramount Pictures 

In “Gemini Man,” Will Smith plays an elite assassin who faces off against his younger doppelganger. Co-starring Clive Owen, left. 


Curiously lifeless 

Not even 2 Will Smiths can elevate stale, gimmicky ‘Gemini Man' 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

W ill Smith is usually an asset for 
a movie. He’s the kind of true 
movie star whose charisma can 
elevate even the most mediocre 
material. You’d think then that it would be a 
good thing to have not just one but two Will 
Smiths in a movie if you can. That was at 
least part of the idea behind “Gemini Man.” 
The action film from Ang Lee also uses 
state-of-the-art de-aging technology to cre¬ 
ate a basically believable 20-something ver¬ 
sion of Smith and has billed itself as a “true 
event film” that “redefines action cinema.” 

Those are some lofty claims, but unfor¬ 
tunately its biggest accomplishment seems 
to be in sapping all the charm out of Smith 
(twice!). For all the hype about the modern 
technology, the story is curiously stale and 
at times feels like a mashup of other, better 
movies. It makes more sense when you 
learn that “Gemini Man” was written more 
than 20 years ago and has gone through 
enough possible directors and stars to fill 
out a baseball team. Certainly it’s been 
updated since whatever version was making 
the rounds in 1997 — “Game of Thrones” 


showrunner David Benioff shares a story 
and screenplay credit with Darren Lemke 
and Billy Ray — but it still has a dated core, 
and not in a good, self-consciously retro way. 

Smith, at his current age, plays Henry 
Brogan, a talented assassin employed by the 
U.S. government who just wants to retire. 
The film begins with his last job: He has to 
assassinate someone on a full-speed bullet 
train while perched on a hill outside. Brogan 
is a one-in-a-million sniper, you see, and a 
bunch of other guys failed where he suc¬ 
ceeded. 

But of course, hanging up his hat af¬ 
terward for a quiet life of fishing isn’t as 
simple as he hoped. He soon finds out that 
he’s being monitored, and then hunted by 
his former employers including a bureau¬ 
crat played by Linda Emond and a private 
contractor named Clay Varris (Clive Owen), 
who is one of the most one-dimensional “bad 
guys” we’ve had the privilege of spending 
time with in a while. 

Henry has no choice but to go on the run, 
bringing the young agent who was assigned 
to surveil him, Danny (Mary Elizabeth Win¬ 
stead), along because, well, there has to be a 
potential love interest in a movie like this, so 
why not? 


The person Henry’s being hunted by is a 
much younger version of himself. “Junior” 

(a de-aged Smith) is part of a shadowy 
program run by Varris called Gemini. The 
construct of “he knows every move I’m 
going to make” is an interesting one, but 
this film barely does anything with it. It’s 
too busy inexplicably continent hopping and 
giving Winstead, Smith and Benedict Wong 
one-liners even they can’t sell. 

Lee once again is using the high-frame 
rate he deployed in “Billy Lynn’s Long 
Halftime Walk” (which I liked more than 
most), but it’s even more distracting this time 
around. The hyper reality makes everything 
look somehow cheaper and less cinematic 
and it detracts from some of the genuinely 
well-choreographed action set pieces. And 
while Junior does look pretty good for a com¬ 
puter-generated approximation of a 23-year- 
old Smith, it’s hard not to wish that all the 
time and money spent on this gimmick might 
have been put toward making sure the script 
and story were at least engaging and enter¬ 
taining. As it stands, “Gemini Man” is a lot of 
show, but there’s no life behind the eyes. 

“Gemini Man” is rated PG-13 for violence and action 
throughout, and brief strong language. Running 
time: 117 minutes. 



ALSO PLAYING 

The Addams Family' 

The first family of Halloween, the Addams Family, 
is back on the big screen in the first animated 
comedy about the kookiest family on the block. 
Funny, outlandish and completely iconic, the 
Addams Family redefines what it means to be a 
good neighbor. Starring the voices of Charlize 
Theron, Oscar Isaac, Nick Kroll, Finn Wolfhard, 
Chloe Grace Moretz and Snoop Dogg. A review of 
the film was not available at press time. It is rated 
PG for macabre and suggestive humor, and some 
action. Running time: 105 minutes. 


MGM, Universal Pictures 
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Ail D Despite being marred by numerous mechanical glitches, 

IVII^r I lm b Ghost Recon Breakpoint offers fun cooperative gameplay 




Ubisoft photos 


Tom Clancy’s Ghost Recon Breakpoint is a military shooter set in a diverse and hostile 
open world called Auroa. The game is playable solo or in up to four-player co-op. 


By Brian Bowers 

Stars and Stripes 

W hen the Xbox 360 and Play¬ 
Station 3 ruled the gaming 
world, Ubisoft’s Ghost Recon 
franchise delivered excep¬ 
tional tactical shooters built around 
ingenious gadgets, stealthy combat and 
enthralling cooperative play. Missions 
were intense and every action had signifi¬ 
cance. 

A console generation later, the franchise 
is a ghost of its former self. Instead of 
using its earlier incarnations as a template 
for its latest versions, Ubisoft has turned 
to other games in its catalog for inspira¬ 
tion. As a result, Tom Clancy’s Ghost 
Recon Breakpoint — like its immediate 
predecessor Wild¬ 
lands — feels like 
a lightweight mash- 
up of The Division 
and Far Cry rather 
than the heir of its 
forbearers. 

This isn’t neces¬ 
sarily bad since 
both of the other 
series are quite 
solid. In fact, 
Breakpoint can be 
a lot of fun to play, 
especially in co-op, 
which can accom¬ 
modate up to four 
players. However, 
it does feel like a 
missed opportunity to recapture the deep, 
intense gameplay of the earlier titles. 

Breakpoint is a third-person shooter set 
on the fictional South Pacific archipelago 
of Auroa, home to a settlement of high- 
tech pioneers whose effort to built a better 
society — World 2.0 — has gone astray. 
You play as Nomad, a special operator 
whose unit has been sent to respond to the 
sinking of a ship. As your helicopters ap¬ 
proach the island, a swarm of tiny drones 
brings them crashing down. From there, 
you must try to round up survivors, find 
allies and investigate the sinister military 
contractor who has co-opted World 2.0 
and turned its plans for utopia into a ruth¬ 


less police state backed by killer drones. 

The game unfolds as a series of investi¬ 
gations. Almost everyone has an agenda, 
a grudge and something to hide, so expect 
plenty of twists and turns as you get to the 
bottom of the trouble on Auroa. This pro¬ 
vides a good framework for Breakpoint’s 
storyline. 

But while the story is intriguing and 
relatively well developed, the game falters 
because of its light take on the Far Cry 
and Division formulas. 

A typical series of missions plays out 
something like this. You get a request to 
find, rescue or attack someone. You then 
cross swamps, snow-capped mountains, 
beaches and towns to gather information. 
Along the way, a few gunbattles and/or 
stealthy infiltrations unfold before the 
mystery is solved and a big battle occurs. 
You then repeat this a few dozen times 
until you reach the final fight. 

In most encounters, you have the option 
of leaving nothing but footprints or gun¬ 
ning down every enemy in your path. Ei¬ 
ther way, you’ll probably want to use your 
small drone to figure out where enemies 
are and what they’re doing. You can then 
gain an edge by using other items, such as 
mines, sensor grenades, electromagnetic 
pulse grenades and sync-shot drones that 
allow you to take out several enemies 
simultaneously. 

Aside from the reliance on gadgets, 
much of this will be familiar to Far Cry 
fans. On the other hand, Division fans 
will recognize a reliance on loot and gear 
scores. So, in addition to gaining experi¬ 
ence and abilities by eliminating enemies 
and accomplishing missions, you boost the 
strength of your weapons and armor by 
looting the bodies of your foes and open¬ 
ing chests scattered around the landscape. 
As you loot more chests, your gear score 
increases. 

However, this mechanic doesn’t play out 
quite like it does in The Division. In that 
franchise, it’s absolutely essential to keep 
boosting your gear score because enemies 
even a wee bit stronger are incredibly 
difficult to kill. But in Breakpoint, few 
enemies are invulnerable and most are 
downright stupid. As a result, most en¬ 
counters seem relatively easy aside from 


those involving the elite soldiers known as 
Wolves and Behemoth drones. 

Breakpoint offers a mixed bag of tech¬ 
nical pluses and minuses. It benefits from 
good control and gameplay mechanics and 
solid map design. 

Making connections with friends is 
remarkably easy. However, the connection 
isn’t always stable. It’s not uncommon to 
suffer lag and even momentary stalling, 
which can lead to uncomfortable moments 
in battle. 

But connection issues are only the 
start of technical minuses. The audio is 
problematic, with hitches ranging from 
sound effects that just don’t sound right to 
voices that drop off mid-sentence. Graph¬ 
ics are lackluster and visual glitches are 
common. The most amusing was watching 
a friend hop into my helicopter and then 
seeing his character soaring through the 
sky about 10 feet outside the aircraft. 

In addition to the regular missions, 
Breakpoint offers a player vs. player 
mode, which is integrated with the cam¬ 
paign so the progress you make in one 
carries to the other. But to keep late-game 
players from rolling over beginners, cer¬ 
tain attributes are retuned. 


Despite all of its issues, my co-op 
partner and I enjoyed playing Breakpoint. 
We just had to remember that stealthy 
infiltrations were much more challenging 
and rewarding than simply running into a 
base and gunning down every dim-witted 
enemy in sight. 

In addition, there’s a good possibil¬ 
ity that the game will improve with age. 
Developers are planning a wide range of 
additions and expansions in the next year, 
including cooperative raids, new character 
classes and new missions. Ubisoft has fol¬ 
lowed a similar course with Rainbow Six 
Siege, For Honor, The Division and even 
Ghost Recon Wildlands, and history has 
shown that developers have responded to 
players’ concerns and improved the titles 
dramatically over time. I’m hoping the 
same will occur with Breakpoint. 

Bottom line: C- Tom Clancy’s Ghost 
Recon Breakpoint is flawed but there’s 
still fun to be found, especially in coopera¬ 
tive play. 

Rating: Mature, primarily for violence. 

Platforms: Xbox One, PlayStation 4, PC 

Online: ghost-recon.ubisoft.com 

Ubisoft provided a copy of the game for 
review purposes. 
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The Maisel Synagogue in Prague, Czech Republic, was built at the 
end of the 16 th century. 


t| A less-traveled 

Prague 

Escape the Czech capital crowds; visit 
Jewish Quarter, Mucha Museum instead 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

P rague is known as “the 
city of a hundred spires” 
for its many hundreds of 
stunning towers, church 
steeples and turrets poking up 
above the city’s skyline. It’s a 
gorgeous city that is much loved 
by tourists for its intricate astro¬ 
nomical clock at the Old Town 
Square, the gorgeous cobble- 
stoned and statue-lined Charles 
Bridge, and Prague Castle, one 
of the largest castle complexes in 
the world. 

But those places are always 
crammed with tourists. There is 
a perpetual mosh pit of people in 
front of the astronomical clock, 
the line to get into the castle 
moves agonizingly slowly, and St. 
Charles Bridge is so jam-packed 
with people, you’re lucky to get 


to the other side of it without a 
panic attack. 

But there is an alternative. 

Why not enjoy the city of a hun¬ 
dred spires without hundreds of 
tourists getting in your way? 

Prague has plenty to see out¬ 
side of the regular tourist sites. 

The Jewish Quarter, for in¬ 
stance, generally has much less 
foot traffic than the Old Town 
Square, and has plenty of historic 
sites to see. 

It’s one of the largest Jew¬ 
ish Quarters left standing after 
World War II, as Adolf Hitler 
chillingly wanted to preserve it 
as a “museum to extinct races.” 

The Jewish cemetery, with 
centuries-old gravestones built 
almost right on top of each other, 
is in this neighborhood and not to 
be missed. 

But in the spirit of seeing 
things nobody else is, why not 



A view of the St. Charles Bridge from the less-trodden Podul Carol 
bridge, in Prague, Czech Republic. 



The Municipal Library of Prague features a tower of books with hundreds of carefully stacked tomes. 


just walk around and explore 
the many standing synagogues? 
There are several architectural 
masterpieces, like the Old New 
Synagogue, where the legend of 
the Golem began, or the Maisel 
Synagogue, which looks like a 
medieval castle. 

For literary lovers, you can 
also stop in at the nearby Munici¬ 
pal Library of Prague to view the 
tower of books, a sort of tunnel 
of books that you can stick your 
head into. With the help of mir¬ 
rors, the tower gives the illusion 
that the books go on forever. 

Another less-visited spot in 
Prague is the Mucha Museum, 
dedicated to Alphonse Mucha, 
the Czech Art Nouveau painter. 
The museum may be small, but 
it houses dozens of the artist’s 
works, and every painting and 
poster he designed is really 
something special. 

Of course, you’re still going to 
want to see the Charles Bridge. 
It’s THE thing to do in Prague. 
But you might want to avoid it 
during the day. 

I think the best times to walk 
the bridge are either super early 
in the morning, or crazy late at 
night. 

Early morning, before the big 
crowds, there will almost cer¬ 
tainly be people taking wedding 
pictures there. But it’s quite nice, 
and you have a great view of the 


statues and the city on one side 
and the castle on the other. 

At night, there will be fewer 
people the later you go, but the 
view isn’t as great once they turn 
the lights off to the castle. But, 
hey. No people. 

But if you really want to get 
a good look at the bridge dur¬ 
ing the day, then I suggest going 
to the almost unheard of Podul 
Carol bridge. This bridge, while 
certainly less beautiful, offers a 
view of the statue-lined Charles 
Bridge without all the shoulder¬ 
rubbing with strangers. 

Crossing either bridge puts 
you in the castle district, where 
you could head to the Waldstein 
Garden, just below the royal 
apartments. 

This secluded garden offers 
you a nice escape from the clam¬ 
or of the city, and offers amazing 
views of the castle. 

The baroque garden is a sight 
in itself, too. There are Renais¬ 
sance statues, a huge grotto wall, 
geometrically laid-out hedges, 
and resident peacocks just walk¬ 
ing around (like they own the 
place). 

It’s a great place to relax and 
take in views of the castle with¬ 
out having to walk up to it and 
wait in the long lines. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 


KNOW & GO 

DIRECTIONS 

About 150 miles east of 
Grafenwoehr 

INFORMATION 

Jewish Quarter (Josefov): 
Located between the Old 
Town Square and the Vltava 
River. Dress code: Visitors 
to Prague’s synagogues must 
wear appropriate clothing 
that covers the shoulders. 

Men must also wear a head 
covering, which are provided. 
Mucha Museum: 7, Panska 
890,110 00 Praha. Online: 
mucha.cz/en 

Municipal Library of Prague: 

Marianske nam. 98/1,110 
00 Josefov. Online: tinyurl. 
com/yxvq5kul 
Podul Carol: Manesuv 
most, 118 00 Praha 1. Near 
Staromestska metro station. 
Waldstein Garden: Letenska 
123/4,118 00 Mala Strana. 
Open to the public April-Octo- 
ber. Online: tinyurl.com/ 
y6fsavte 

— Martin Egnash 
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Cruise control: How to sail smartly overseas 



Cameron HEwm/Ricksteves.com 


A cruise ship offers memorable views, such as the whitewashed villages of Santorini. 


I ’ve spent the past several decades 
exploring Europe from every con¬ 
ceivable angle. And this includes 
checking out Europe the way mil¬ 
lions of people do — from a cruise ship. 

I’m not out to promote or put down 
cruising. For some people, it’s a great 
choice. For others, it’s not. On the plus 
side, cruising can be economical, with 
transportation, a room and meals all 
included in one price. It can be ideal for 
those who want their vacation logistics 
taken care of. And toggling from a floating 
resort to exciting days on shore — nearly 
each day in a different country — can be 
efficient if you want to sample a range of 
places in a short time. 

Cruise ships offer plenty of onboard fun, 
but to me the destinations are the reason 
to set sail. The trick is deciding how to 
best experience them. Many would say 
cruising can insulate you from the “real 
Europe.” You’re going to the most famous 
places and seeing them at the same time 
as thousands of other tourists. 

Navigating crowds is indeed one of 
cruising’s challenges. Ships can be huge 
— the last Mediterranean cruise ship I 
sailed on had about 3,000 passengers. 

To avoid the hordes, get out as early as 
possible and come back as late as you can. 
Doing this, you’ll enjoy fewer crowds and 
more unforgettable moments. 

You don’t have to purchase the cruise 
ship’s sightseeing package to have an 
enjoyable time on shore. In most port 
terminals, reputable companies offer es¬ 
sentially the same tours as the cruise lines 
for a fraction of the cost. Another option: 
Book a private guide in advance. It’s a 
comfort to be met at the port with a warm 


personal welcome. You can share the cost: 
Four people hiring a guide with a car 
costs about the same as four people taking 
the cruise excursion. And with a guide, 
you get your own private teacher, you 
won’t get lost, and you enjoy the freedom 
to go at your own pace. 

You can also 
simply be your 
own guide. The 
well-organized 
traveler can do a 
lot during an eight- 
hour stop. Most 
ports offer helpful 
tourist offices, and 
are well-served 
by public transit. 
For example, with 
a good guidebook 
and public transportation, exploring the 
French Riviera is a snap. Frequent trains 
link the cities along the coast, and Nice 
— the Riviera’s hub — will soon have a 
tramline connecting the city center right 
to its cruise port. 

In many big cities, hop-on, hop-off bus 
companies offer do-it-yourselfers eco¬ 
nomic and efficient transportation. Buses 
meet the cruise ships at the port and offer 
big loop tours that connect major sights, 
allowing you to hop off and on all day long, 
and dropping you back at the port. 

Create your ideal vacation. You have 
the option to stay onboard and relax. 

Or take it easy on shore: Simply walk or 
catch a ride to the town center and enjoy a 
free day — shopping, browsing, sipping a 
drink, or soaking up sun on the beach. 

In some ports, such as Naples, the scene 
can feel aggressive. Stepping through the 


port security gate, you may find yourself 
in a scrum of assertive cabbies and tour 
guides. If you’re skipping the cruise line’s 
organized excursions, remember that 
cruise ports attract hustlers and con art¬ 
ists planning to overcharge naive tourists. 
Research the regulated taxi prices or 
book a local tour or guide in advance. 

The food on a cruise ship generally ig¬ 
nores the cuisine of whatever port you’re 
visiting — so when I’m lunching on land, I 
choose authentic local food designed to be 
eaten quickly. Each country has its iconic 
quick-and-easy meal. In Naples — it’s got 


to be pizza. It’s tapas in Spain. In southern 
France, I love a good salade nicoise. In 
Greece, I’ll look for a souvlaki pita. 

One bonus to cruising is the scenic ar¬ 
rivals and departures. Being on the top 
deck as the ship approaches the day’s des¬ 
tination gives me a quiet, bird’s-eye view. 
The sight of a fabled Greek island like 
Santorini — as the moon sets and the sun 
rises, just kissing the lip of the breathtak¬ 
ing cliffs — is worth getting up for. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick® 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Festival of Lights 
in Berlin 

The building of the Berlin Wall 
began in 1961, and the result¬ 
ing 91-mile, fortified concrete 
structure that encircled West 
Berlin and isolated it from East 
Germany remained in place 
until Nov. 9,1989. At midnight, 
the checkpoints were opened and 
more than two million people 
from East Berlin visited West 
Berlin, resulting in a weekend of 
celebration regarded as one of 
the greatest street parties of all 
time. The reunification of East 
and West Germany was made 
official on Oct. 3,1990, almost a 
full year following the demise of 
the wall. 

To mark this momentous 
event, each year in October, Ber¬ 
lin hosts one of the best-known 
light art festivals in the world. 
Light artists from around the 
globe participate in the creation 
of works set to transform around 
100 of the city’s landmarks, 
monuments, buildings and other 
public spaces into works of art. 
The theme “Lights of Freedom” 
was chosen to mark the 30-year 
anniversary of the fall of the 
wall. 

Visitors can take in the sight of 
standalone light installations, 3D 
video shows and projections Oct. 
11-20 on their own or in guided 
tours. The event’s official partner 
offers a 2 y 2 -hour bus tour (price 
starts at 15 euros); a two-hour 
cruise (25 euros and up); or a 



Karen Bradbury 


ing newcomers. “Jazzkids” are a 
series of concerts and activities 
for young listeners. Guided city 
tours are available, and night 
owls can enjoy jam sessions at 
the Stembraeu brewery or other 
spaces. 

Concerts take place from 
around noon until late in the 
evenings. Entry is free. Online: 
salzburg.info/en/events/high- 
lights/jazz-and-the-city 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


* 


walking tour (14 euros). More 
unusual ways to see the sprawl¬ 
ing metropolis bathed in lights 
include a Segway, tethered bal¬ 
loon or electric carriage. Online: 
festival-of-lights.de/en 

Jazz & The City 
in Salzburg 

Salzburg will soon be groov¬ 
ing as its annual “Jazz & The 
City” brings an eclectic range of 
artists to perform in an equally 
diverse collection of venues. 

From Oct. 16-20, Baroque 
churches, famous concert halls, 
local businesses, small cafes 
and other spaces in the city’s 
Old Town will make space for 
around 70 concerts. Jazz, world 
and electronic music will ring 
out across 30 stages. DJ sets and 
improvisations add depth to the 
program performed by a mix of 
international names and promis¬ 


Get tickets now for 
Frankenstein Castle 

One of the biggest and oldest 
Halloween events in Germany 
got its start in the late 1970s, 
when U.S. servicemembers sta¬ 
tioned not far from a half-ruined, 
brooding castle recognized its 
suitability for ghoulish celebra¬ 
tions. 

Fast forward four decades and 
the Halloween parties at Fran¬ 
kenstein Castle, a hilltop castle 
south of Darmstadt overlooking 
the Odenwald Forest, remain 
wildly popular affairs — so popu¬ 
lar, in fact, that tickets on some 
dates can be hard to come by. 

Should 12 “scare zones” in 
which 100 creatures lurk ready 
to pounce sound right up your 
alley, it’s high time to secure 
tickets, which are available 
online only. Tickets, which entitle 
the bearer to free parking at a lot 
in nearby Pfungstadt, shuttle bus 
transportation up and down the 
mountain, and entry to all shows, 
start at 27 euros, depending on 
the date of your visit. Parties 



festival-of-lights.de 

Berlin Cathedral is among the edifices illuminated for the annual 
Festival of Lights in Berlin. This year’s events will be Oct. 11-20. 


take place Oct. 25-26 and 31 and 
Nov. 1-2 and 8-9. 

Families with younger chil¬ 
dren might wish to attend one 
of the Sunday afternoon par¬ 
ties, when the events are geared 
to the sensibilities of younger 
visitors. Tickets for the events on 
Oct. 27 and Nov. 3 and 10 go for 
17 euros for visitors of all ages. 
Online: frankenstein-halloween. 
de/en 

New flights to Georgia 

Is all Europe as your play¬ 
ground not enough? The Hun¬ 
garian low-cost airline Wizz Air 
is bringing the city of Kutaisi, 
Georgia, within reach to thrifty 


fliers. Kutaisi, regarded as the 
country’s third city, serves as 
a gateway to the exploration of 
caves, canyons, waterfalls and 
monasteries, and the capital city 
of Tbilisi can be reached in about 
four hours by bus. 

Flights to Kutaisi are al¬ 
ready available out of Brus¬ 
sels Charleroi, London Luton, 
Prague, Rome Fiumincino and 
Memmingen-Munich West, Ger¬ 
many. In July 2020, flights will 
connect Kutaisi with Frankfurt- 
Hahn, Karlsruhe-Baden-Baden 
and Cologne, Germany; Venice 
and Naples, Italy, along with 
other European cities. Online: 
wizzair.com 
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Giggling Squid, a Thai restaurant in Bury St. Edmunds, England, will satisfy an urge for curry. 


Giggling Squid satisfies 
diners fit to be Thai’d 


By Christopher Dennis 

Stars and Stripes 

W herever I go, be it 
Florida, Alaska, 
Korea or England, 

I always look for a 
place to get a good curry. Not 
super spicy, but with enough zing 
to get my attention. 

In the center of the English 
town of Bury St. Edmunds, near 
the English Heritage Abbey, I 
found just the place — Giggling 
Squid. 

The front of the restaurant 
is decorated with a modern, 
organic feel, which was nice, 
but I found the best spot for me 
farther in, at the back where 
natural light comes in through a 
large ceiling window, and there’s 
a little more room than the alley¬ 
like front dining space. 

To start, I ordered spring rolls, 
which had a crispy crust but 
weren’t overcooked in the center 
and were served with a home¬ 
made sweet chili sauce. You get 
three decent-sized rolls for 5.95 
pounds (about $7.30). 

My main course was massa- 
man curry with beef and jasmine 



AFTER 

HOURS 


ENGLAND 


rice, also available with chicken 
or prawns instead of beef. For 
11.95 pounds, it was almost 
enough to feed two people. 

Massaman is a mild curry, but 
the menu caters to those with a 
more adventurous tongue. It was 
served in a hot stone pot. 

The jasmine rice was a nice 
change from normal white rice, 
but the menu offers three other 
choices, including sticky rice, 
coconut rice and organic rice- 
berry rice. I’m not sure what that 
last one is, but I plan to find out 
someday. 

The drink selection isn’t bad, 
either. Giggling Squid serves 
several wines and cocktails, 
although you won’t find a tra¬ 
ditional American beer on the 
menu. Prices range from about 
3 pounds for sodas to about 10 
pounds for the equivalent of a 



Massaman curry with beef and jasmine rice and spring rolls at 
Giggling Squid is enough to feed two. 


GIGGLING 

SQUID 

Address: 21 Abbeygate 
Street 

Bury St Edmunds IP33 
1UN 

Directions: Center of Bury 
St. Edmunds, up the road 
from the Historical Abbey. 
Hours: Noon to 10 p.m. 
weekdays; noon to 10:30 
p.m. Friday and Saturday; 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Sunday 
Food: Thai cuisine, seafood, 
vegetarian, tapas 
Prices: 8-16 pounds (about 
$10-$20) per meal 
Dress: Casual 

— Christopher Dennis 


third of a bottle of malbec. 

I had a Kwai Thai ale to wash 
down my curry. I’d never had 
that beer before. It was similar to 
a weak IPA. 

Giggling Squid opens at noon 
every day of the week and closes 
by 10 p.m., except on Friday and 
Saturday when it stays open until 
10:30 p.m. On Sunday, it closes at 
9:30 p.m. 

My meal of curry, rice, spring 
rolls and a drink ran me 26.35 
pounds before tax. And, as I said 
before, it was enough to feed two. 

I ate early in the evening, but 
by the time I left on a Sunday, the 
place was filling up with custom¬ 
ers. That was one of the things 
about Giggling Squid that drew 
my interest: the restaurant al¬ 
ways has customers. So if you’re 
looking for a good spot for curry, 
Giggling Squid could be up your 
lane. 


dennis.christopher@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chrisbdennis 
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Tasty French onion soup 
doesn’t have to take hours 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

ew soups get people as 
misty-eyed as French 
onion. 

Sure, I count myself 
among the many who cry while 
slicing pounds and pounds 
of onions. Despite the water¬ 
works, it’s hard to resist the 
result: a rich, fragrant, deeply 
colored pot of comfort. The 
best renditions are so beautiful, 
they might bring a tear to your 
eye — at least metaphorically. 

This Fast French Onion Soup 
from kitchen wizard and Seri¬ 
ous Eats chief culinary adviser 
J. Kenji Lopez-Alt is speedier 
than a traditional preparation, 
and it doesn’t sacrifice flavor 
in the interest of time. His 
method, which I culled from 
his impressive 2015 cookbook, 
“The Food Lab,” uses sugar, 
baking powder and increased 
heat to speed up the onion 
caramelization process. The 
sugar (only 1 tablespoon, don’t 
worry!) contributes sweeter, 
deeper, faster-developing fla¬ 
vor. Baking powder speeds up 
browning (that Maillard reac¬ 
tion you may have heard about) 
and leads to softer onions by 
breaking down the cells faster. 
And heat? Well, naturally, food 
cooks faster at a higher tem¬ 
perature, and the addition of 
water here reduces the risk of 
burning and better distributes 
all the sugars. 

“If you’re willing to put in 
the work to make French onion 
soup the traditional way,” as in 



Tom McCoRKLE/For The Washington Post 


Fast French Onion Soup offers 
convenience and flavor. 

several hours, “it does develop 
different flavors,” Lopez-Alt 
told me. They’re not necessar¬ 
ily flavors that are better or 
worse than with the quicker 
approach. “They’re both good; 
they’re just a little different,” 
Lopez-Alt says. 

Cooking the onions at a 
higher temperature requires a 
bit more hands-on work, as you 
have to make sure you aren’t 
burning them or the flavor¬ 
ful browning on the bottom 
of the pan. The goal is to get 
everything as dark as possible 
without it turning black, Lopez- 
Alt says. Medium-high is a 
relatively safe heat. Even then, 
you might have to make adjust¬ 
ments, depending on your pan 
and stove top. You also must 
be vigilant about stirring the 
onions every few minutes. 

The only way a whole pot of 
this oniony bliss gets any better 
is if you top each portion with 
toasted bread and a generous 
layer of cheese. Tears of joy? 
Fine by me. 



FAST FRENCH ONION SOUP 


4 to 8 servings (makes about 
IV .2 cups) 

If you don’t have broiler-safe 
bowls for serving, broil the 
slices of cheese-covered bread 
on a sheet pan before floating 
them on top of the soup. 
Ingredients 

1 tablespoon sugar 

5 pounds yellow onions, 
thinly sliced 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter 
Vi teaspoon baking powder 

2 teaspoons kosher salt, plus 
more as needed 
V 2 cup water 
Vi cup dry sherry 

6 cups homemade or low- 
sodium chicken broth 

2 bay leaves 
6 to 8 sprigs fresh thyme 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 baguette, sliced 1-inch 
thick and toasted 
8 ounces Gruyere or Swiss 
cheese, grated 
Directions 

Pour the sugar into a large 
Dutch oven and cook over 
medium-high heat, swirling the 
pot gently as the sugar melts, 
until it is completely liquid and 
a golden-brown caramel. Add 
the onions and cook, stirring 
with a wooden spoon and toss¬ 
ing constantly until they are 
evenly coated in the caramel, 
about 30 seconds. Add the but¬ 
ter, baking powder and 2 tea¬ 


spoons salt and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the onions 
are a light golden brown and 
a brown coating has started to 
build up on the bottom of the 
pot, about 10 minutes. 

Add 2 tablespoons water and 
scrape the browned coating 
from the bottom of the pot. 
Shake the pot to distribute the 
onions evenly over the bottom 
and cook, shaking occasionally, 
until the liquid evaporates and 
the browned coating starts to 
build up again, about 5 min¬ 
utes. Add 2 more tablespoons 
water and repeat, allowing the 
coating to build up and scrap¬ 
ing it off, then repeat two more 
times. The onions should be 
deep brown. 

Add the sherry, chicken 
broth, bay leaves and thyme, 
bring to a boil, and reduce the 
heat to low, so the soup is at a 
gentle simmer. Simmer, uncov¬ 
ered, until the liquid is deeply 
flavored and slightly reduced, 
about 15 minutes. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Dis¬ 
card the bay leaves and thyme. 

To serve, heat the broiler. 
Ladle the soup into four broiler- 
proof bowls. Float 1 or 2 bread 
slices on top of each bowl and 
cover with the grated cheese. 
Broil until the cheese is melted, 
bubbly and golden brown in 
spots. Serve immediately. 
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Charmed in 
Chernivtsi 


One of Ukraine’s oldest towns boasts 
rich history and architectural gems 


By Frances D’Emilio 

Associated Press 

T ucked in the southwest 
corner of Ukraine, Cher¬ 
nivtsi is a cheerful city 
that graciously marries 
the glories and sorrows of cen¬ 
turies past with vibrant Eastern 
European urban life today. 

It’s at the heart of a geographi¬ 
cal and historical region with a 
name that almost sounds whim¬ 
sical: Bukovina. Fiercely proud 
Bukovina, whose name means 
beechwood in Romanian, spans 
Romania and Ukraine and strad¬ 
dles the Carpathian Mountains. 
Bukovina has witnessed a long 
succession of rulers and influ¬ 
ences, including Huns, Ottomans 
sultans and Austro-Hungarian 
emperors. 

A flourishing Jewish popula¬ 
tion in Bukovina was uprooted 
and largely exterminated during 
World War II, but there are 
traces of it if you look. 

Early this summer, joined by 
my daughter, I spent 10 days in 
Chernivtsi. Every day I grew 
more charmed by the city. 

One of the oldest towns in 
Ukraine, Chernivtsi brims 
with young people, drawn by a 
renowned university with such 
impressive, 19th-century archi¬ 
tecture that it figures on UNES¬ 
CO’s World Heritage List. Along 
many of Chernivtsi’s blocks, 
elegant apartment buildings left 
over from Bukovina’s glory days 
as part of the Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian Empire and mosaic-deco- 
rated Orthodox churches invite 
admiration. 

The university’s historic 
buildings, which include a 
domed church, were initially 
the Residence of Bukovinian 
and Dalmatian Metropolitans, 
referred to by locals simply as 
“The Residence.” 

Guided tours in English are 
offered. We tagged along with 
a group of Chinese-speaking 
visitors, starting at the church 
and ending on a terrace with 
a sweeping view of manicured 
lawns, a favorite photo-shoot 
place for brides and grooms. 

Wanting to learn some Ukrai¬ 
nian, we enrolled in daily private 
lessons taught by one of the 
university’s professors for a mod¬ 
est fee. Mastering some basic 
vocabulary came in handy when 
we took taxis — an inexpensive 
way to see the farther reaches of 
Chernivtsi, although most sights 
are easily walkable. 

Thoughtfully, urban designers 
generously added public bench¬ 
es. They dot Central Square, in 


front of City Hall, where each 
day a trumpeter sounds the 
hour at noon on a clock tower 
which in olden times was a watch 
tower for fires. Benches also 
line the paths in Shevchenko 
Park, named after the 19th-cen¬ 
tury Ukrainian poet and writer. 
With tall, leafy trees providing 
a canopy, the rambling park 
includes an amusement section 
with rides that resound with the 
gleeful squeals of children. 

Unquestionably, the most 
sought-after benches are those 
studding pedestrian Kobylianska 
Street, the pulsating heart of 
Chernivtsi. Cooled by strategi¬ 
cally placed shade trees, the 
wooden seats quickly fill up 
with lovers, families and elderly 
couples and neighbors. 

Cobblestoned Kobylian¬ 
ska Street is lined with cafes, a 
souvenir store with a back room 
filled with Bukovina artists’ 
artwork, an ice cream parlor and 
a pastry shop with delectable 
confections, coffees and pitchers 
of boiling hot tea. 

The street offers reminders of 
the city’s rich ethnic layers. One 
evening, the sounds of Romanian 
song spilled out from the open 
doors of a Romanian cultural 
association’s dance hall. A few 
hundred yards down the street 
was a Polish cultural association. 

Just down the block from the 
university, we dined in a restau¬ 
rant featuring Jewish cuisine 
based on centuries-old recipes, 
and with decor reminiscent of a 
Viennese cafe. A trio of musi¬ 
cians entertained patrons. Also 
playing were grainy images of 
old Chernivtsi, projected on a 
wall, a poignant reminder of a 
people who so enlivened and en¬ 
riched the city but are no more. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


Clockwise from 
top: A child runs 
in front of a bed 
of roses with 
the Chernivtsi 
Drama Theater in 
the background 
in Chernivtsi, 
Ukraine, in June. 
The university 
complex, which 
locals refer to as 
simply as “The 
Residence.” 

A memorial 
gravestone in the 
Jewish cemetery. 
People stroll down 
the cobblestoned 
Kobilyanska 
pedestrian street. 

Photos by 
Frances D’Emlio/AP 
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Descendants of Bukovina’s 
Jews are trying to make their 
history known and appreciated. 
One crowning effort was the 
opening, a few years ago, of a 
tiny museum of Jewish culture 
that is filled with artifacts, pho¬ 
tos and other documentation. 

Here in western Ukraine, the 
conflict in the eastern part of the 
country seemed far removed. 

The only public attention to 
it that I noticed was a small 
concert one evening on Kobyli- 
anska Street, where a container 
was placed on the cobblestones 
in case anyone wanted to donate 
to the cause of those fighting for 
Ukraine. (A nation of 45 million, 
Ukraine is also now the focus of 
a U.S. impeachment probe after 
President Donald Trump urged 
its leader in a July phone call to 
“look into” a political rival.) 

Low-storied residential and 
commercial buildings, in pastel 
shades of pale apricot, sea green, 
dusty rose and buttery yellow, 
lend a fairy-tale air to the city. A 
modernistic metal sculpture de¬ 
picts a street-cleaner with long¬ 
stemmed roses for the bristles of 
his broom. 

I thought the restaurants, 
many with outdoor seating, along 
Kobylianska Street were pricey 
by Ukraine’s standards. One eve¬ 
ning, I ducked down a driveway 
between buildings and stumbled 
on a country club with outdoor 
pool, tennis court, bar and 
restaurant. We ordered plates 
of an upscale presentation of 
varenyky, Ukrainian dumplings. 
Some were stained purple with 
dough soaked in beet juice. Each 
dumpling was stuffed plump 
with ground meat. 

Our No. 1 food place became 
a takeout grocery on a hilly 
side street where I had noticed 
a procession of locals lining up 
at the counter. Soon we were 
joining the line for miniature 
cabbage rolls stuffed with meat, 
onions and raisins; fresh cucum¬ 
ber salad; and delicious kasha, 
perfectly cooked so each of the 
buckwheat grains were separate 
and not mushy. 

For less than $3 apiece, we 
had breakfast every morning 
at our hotel: made-on-the-spot 
blinis, fluffy scrambled eggs, and 
that staple of so many Eastern 
European breakfasts — tangy 
and firm tomatoes with crisp and 
tasty cucumbers. I never woke 
up eager to eat cucumbers until I 
came to Chernivtsi. 

Residents from the country¬ 
side come to town to sell their 
products. An elderly woman 
in kerchief and apron spread a 
cloth on the sidewalk to display a 
few scallions and bottles of milk 
and yogurt. On another block, a 
young woman sat next to baskets 
of freshly picked berries. These 
variations on pop-up markets 
also reflect poverty. One day 
at dusk, at a busy intersection 
across from the town cinema 

— which was once a synagogue 

— a frail old woman stood with 
two bars of soap for sale in her 
thrust-out hand. 

Near the end of our stay, we 
took a taxi to the weed-choked, 
sprawling Jewish cemetery on 
the edge of town. Toppled and 
tilting gravestones with Jewish 
religious symbols offer haunt¬ 
ing testimony to how much the 
memory of this once vital com¬ 
munity has been relegated to an 
almost abandoned past. 



Restaurants 


RHEIN MAIN 



Hotels 


BOHM 

NeueAmbergerStral3e39 
92655 Grafenwohr - 09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, | 

American/German Owned, - 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


STAY 


pullmoq 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 
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BATHED 
IN BEAUTY 


Iriomote Island’s land-based treasures include 
waterfalls, gardens and scrumptious snacks 


At Hoshizuna Beach on Okinawa’s Iriomote Island, visitors can find star-shaped grains of sand, the leftover microscopic shells of foraminifera. 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

I magine kayaking serenely through a 
mangrove forest as tropical birds sing 
all around you. 

If you’re lucky, you might spot a 
crested serpent eagle perched on a branch. 

If you are into trekking, kayaking and out¬ 
door adventures, Iriomote is your paradise. 

Ninety percent of this island in Okinawa 
prefecture is covered with untamed ever¬ 
green and mangrove forests, mountains and 
rivers. I’ve gone there four times and every 
visit makes the island more special. 

Iriomote is only 45 minutes by ferry from 
the neighboring island of Ishigaki and 50 
minutes by air from Naha on Okinawa. 

In the first part of my travelogue on Irio¬ 
mote, I talked about the things to see and do 
in the waters around the island. Now, let’s 
talk about the wonders on land. 

There are many waterfalls on Iriomote, 
and you can pick one or two or even more to 
visit, depending on how hard you’d like to 
work to see them. 

At 165 feet high, Pinaisaara Falls is the 
tallest waterfall on Okinawa. In the Oki¬ 
nawan dialect, “pinai” means beard and 
“saara” means waterfall. 

The trek to this waterfall requires a kayak¬ 
ing expedition through forests of mangrove, 
also known by their genus name, Rhizopho- 
raceae. 

The journey, which is recommended for 
ages 10-59, takes about 40 minutes of kayak¬ 
ing and about 50 minutes of jungle trekking. 

Pinaisaara was my first kayaking and trek¬ 
king experience, and I had the most amazing 
time. It became my best memory of Iriomote. 

On this trip, I picked as my destination 
Naara Falls, which requires two hours of se¬ 
rious kayaking (one way) and some trekking. 
The tour guide and I were on a tandem boat 
and we could not pause our paddling because 



Pineapples grown on Iriomote Island have a 
peachy, sweet flavor and zero tanginess. 


the wind kept pushing us back. 

We laughed and complained about the 
wind, but it was fun. We reached a point 
upstream to disembark and trek another 30 
minutes through the jungle. The guide kept 
pointing at cute, exotic lizards or other ani¬ 
mals found only in the Yaeyama archipelago. 

Inhaling the thick evergreen forest air, 
listening to the tropical birds singing, I felt 
Mother Nature so close to me. 

It was so rewarding to not only see the ma¬ 
jestic falls but to jump in after serious hours 
of paddling and trekking. The water, falling 
in cascades made stronger by heavy rain, 
was chilly and soothing. 

The guide made me a bowl of delicious 
Okinawa soba for lunch, and eating it next to 
the fall was a priceless moment. This tour is 
recommended for ages 20-49 years old. 

After returning from the jungle journey, it 
was time to relax. 

I took a stroll at Hoshizuna Beach, which is 
famous for its star sand, the leftover micro¬ 
scopic shells of foraminifera. 

I buried my feet in the silky, warm sand, 
feeling the salty breeze on my face and 
admiring the sky as it turned to orange. What 
more could I ask for? 

I listened to the waves and watched as a 
hermit crab made its way back to his home. I 


could have stayed to see the Milky Way rise, 
but I was too tired. 

I decided instead to get some fried fish 
(10 pieces for 300 yen, about $2.80) from 
the local fish market and a couple of cans of 
whiskey highballs for dinner. 

A sweet woman in her 80s handed me the 
freshly fried fish, super crispy outside and 
fluffy and tender inside. I ate most of it on my 
way back to the lodge. I didn’t forget to grab 
a frozen, ready-to-eat peach pineapple on a 
skewer (100 yen) from a self-service pine¬ 
apple stand. 

Two other destinations, Mariyudu Falls 
and Kanpirei Falls, do not require kayaking; 
you can go upstream on a cruise boat with 
Urauchi River Tourist (1,800 yen for adults, 
about $16.80). That trip is about 30 minutes, 
followed by a 45-minute trek to the Mariyudu 
Falls and then another 45 minutes to the 
Kanpirei Falls. 

My companion and I took the last boat and 
had only 75 minutes to complete the 90-min¬ 
ute trek back to the boat. We ran the whole 
way. Take an earlier boat upriver to get the 
most out of the day; I do not recommend tak¬ 
ing the last boat! 

If you wake up in the morning sore from 
the day before, Yubu Island’s garden will be 
your best choice. It is only a quarter-mile off 
the shore of Iriomote, and visitors can either 
walk in shallow water to the island or hop 
on a water buffalo-drawn cart. Yubu Island 
is a tourist attraction offering a beautiful 
subtropical garden to stroll around. 

Admission is 1,700 yen, about $15.90, for 
adults including the cart rides. At the park, 
you can spot water buffalo relaxing in a pond, 
tree nymph butterflies flying around the but¬ 
terfly garden and tour a shell museum. 

Iriomote Island is a fantastic gateway for 
adventurous travelers. Once you connect 
with the island, the tie will last a lifetime. 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Ayalchihashi 



Yubu is a quarter-mile off the 
shore of Iriomote Island. Visitors 
can either walk over shallow 
water to the island or hop on a 
water buffalo-drawn cart. 


See Aya Ichihashi's companion story 
on Iriomote Island’s sea attractions at 


stripes.com/go/iriomote-sea 
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A visit to Naara Falls on Iriomote 
Island requires two hours of 
serious paddling against the 
current of the Nakara River, then 
about a half-hour of trekking 
through jungle forest. 


ON THE QT 



Photos by Matthew M. BuRKE/Stars and Stripes 


DIRECTIONS 

A flight from Naha to Ishigaki is 
about 50 minutes; from Ishikagi 
port, a ferry ride to Uehara or 
Iriomote takes about 45 minutes. 

TIMES 

The island is accessible all year 
round. 

COSTS 

Tickets to Ishigaki from Naha 
can be about $60 one way with 
an early purchase discount. The 
ferry from Ishigaki to Uehara 
port on Iriomote is 4,510 yen 
(about $43) for an adult’s round 
trip and 2,260 yen ($20) for 
children 6-11. 

FOOD 

Must-tries include Iriomote’s 
locally grown frozen pineapple 
from a self-service stand and 
Yaeyama soba from several 
restaurants. Reservations are 
recommended. 

INFORMATION 

Online: painusima.com/english 
Bring lots of yen since most of 
the tour companies, restaurants, 
grocery stores and lodges are 
cash only. An all-day snorkel 
tour is about $120 or more de¬ 
pending on the types of activities 
you pick. 

— Aya Ichihashi 



Strolling the beach during 
sunset is another great way to 
enjoy Iriomote Island. 


Mother Coffee, a small cafe in Kitanakagusuku, Okinawa, near Camp Foster, has taken the pancake to new heights. 


Fresh take on pancakes 


Mother Coffee specializes 

By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

S cientists believe that pancakes — in 
one form or another — may have 
been eaten as far back as prehistoric 
times, so it’s hard to find a fresh take 
on the universally adored food item. 

Look no further than Mother Coffee 
in Kitanakagusuku, Okinawa. The small 
cafe has taken its affinity for Dutch baby 
pancakes and infused them with something 
truly unique. 

Dutch baby pancakes are baked in per¬ 
sonal-sized cast iron skillets, which gives 
them the appearance of a giant Yorkshire 
pudding or a popover. They are crispy on 
the outside, fluffy on the inside and come 
sizzling, topped with an assortment of sweet 
or savory options. 

Combine that with fresh and locally 
sourced ingredients, gourmet coffee and 
a rustic, artistic ambiance, and you might 
have the perfect foil to the overpriced, cor¬ 
porate coffee chain. 

Mother Coffee opened in 2015 in what 
looks like old U.S. military housing. Less 
than a mile as the crow flies from Camp 
Foster, the quiet Zukeran neighborhood has 
afforded it much camouflage and made it 
one of the area’s best-kept secrets. 

The owner, Sakura Uetatsu, said she was a 
fan of pancakes growing up and had an idea 
to cook them in skillets. A few years ago, she 
began to experiment. 

She liked how the Dutch baby pancakes 
rose up on the skillet sides in the oven, and 
the Mother Coffee staple was born. 

On the sweet side of the menu, plain with 
powdered sugar starts at $6.31. The cafe 
also serves a berry pancake for $7.23, which 
comes with different types of berries and 
ice cream, as well as sweet potato or apple 
caramel for $8.17. 

All of the savory skillets cost $8.17. Moth¬ 
er Coffee offers sausage and vegetables, 
macaroni au gratin, sweet chili teriyaki, 
thick cut bacon and vegetables and potato 
and mochi with spicy cod roe. These skillets 
come with either soup or salad. 

The bacon skillet was quite nice. The 
thick cut bacon was not too fatty, had 
the right amount of seasoning and came 


in sweet, savory versions 



AFTER 

HOURS 


OKINAWA 


wrapped up in the cake’s warm embrace. 
The heaping helping of lettuce and differ¬ 
ent types of peppers inside made me at least 
feel as though I was eating healthy, even if I 
wasn’t. A thimble of Japanese salad dressing 
came as a welcome complement. 

Mother Coffee also offers a breakfast 
plate from 8-11 a.m. for $6.30. It comes 
with a large perfectly toasted piece of white 
bread with butter, a hardboiled egg and 
salad, with jam and sea salt on the side and 
a beverage. Patrons can choose from coffee, 
tea, juice or milk. 

You can’t run a cafe with coffee in the 
name and not offer a stellar brew. Mother 
Coffee has all the options you would find at 
a corporate chain — hot and cold, and then 
some. 

The iced caramel macchiato was tall and 
tasted as good as it looked — frothy and 
not too sweet. Raw brown rock sugar was 
available if I wanted it. It was well worth the 
$6.03. 

Mother Coffee also offers its own blend 
of coffee for $4.45, a Mother latte for $5.10 
or a flavored latte for $5.38. A caramel or 
strawberry mocha will set you back $6.03. A 
cappuccino costs $5.10. 

The cafe also offers an array of teas, rang¬ 
ing from $2.78 to $5.38, and various fruit 
juices for $2.78. They offer an ice cream and 
melon soda for $5.38, banana milk for $5.56, 
blood orange juice for $4.36 and even adult 
coffees laced with brandy for $6.49. 

Unlike the owner, I was never a huge fan 
of pancakes, and eating sweets for breakfast 
is not really my cup of tea. However, by of¬ 
fering savory Dutch baby pancakes as well 
as using fresh ingredients, Mother Coffee 
has raised the bar for quality breakfast and 
put the corporate coffee chains on notice. 

burke. matt@stripes. com 
Twitter: @MatthewMBurkel 



The savory bacon Dutch baby pancake at 
Mother Coffee in Kitanakagusuku, Okinawa, 
is a fresh take on an old friend. 



Mother Coffee serves an array of gourmet 
options served in a rustic atmosphere. 


MOTHER COFFEE 

Location: 588 Zukeran, Kitanakagu¬ 
suku, Nakagami District, Okinawa 
901-2317 

Directions: Located less than a mile 
from Camp Foster’s Firehouse Gate 
(Gate 3) as the crow flies. Take a right 
out of the gate onto Route 130, then a 
left onto 330. After a quarter mile, take 
a left at the intersection after Kame 
Soba Kitanaka Branch. Mother Coffee 
will be on your right. Parking is lim¬ 
ited, so carpool if meeting friends. 
Hours: Open every day except Thurs¬ 
day, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Prices: Affordable. Skillet sets start at 
$6.31. All under $8.17. 

Dress: Casual 

Information: Phone: 098-923-3723; On¬ 
line: mothercoffee.net 

— Matthew M. Burke 
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IMTFQTFn WATFPQ Tips on how to stay afloat financially, 
U l\l I LJ\Li) Wttl Clxj connected socially on your 1st cruise 


By Nevin Martell 

Special to The Washington Post 

T here’s traditional travel 
and then there’s cruising 
— and they require decid¬ 
edly different approaches. 
After spending years thumbing my 
nose at cruises, I recently went on 
my inaugural voyage, a weeklong 
trip with Viking from Norway 
to the Netherlands. I returned 
to terra firma with my opinions 
completely realigned and the real¬ 
ization that a lifetime of globe-trot¬ 
ting had not totally prepared me to 
maximize my cruising experience 
while minimizing the costs. I made 
some pricey mistakes and squan¬ 
dered some good opportunities. 

Luckily, getting the most out of 
your cruise is predominantly about 
what you do before you set foot on 
the ship. This way, you can spend 
your vacation, well, vacationing 
— not worrying about how much 
you’re spending or what you’re 
doing next. 

When booking your nautical 
getaway, one of the biggest 
M / expenses is accommodations. 
Interior cabins cost less and 
are a great way to save money — if you 
don’t plan to spend much time in your 
room. That being said, having a balcony 
is pretty cush and, I believe, worth the 
expenditure. 


You must address how you’ll 
stay connected at sea, or 
M. £ your heavenly holiday will 
be followed by a hellish bill. 
Cruise operators occasionally offer free 
Wi-Fi, but they generally charge for data 
usage. These packages can be pricey and 
may not be as generous as you anticipate. 
You can quickly burn through your allot¬ 
ted plan once you start uploading photos 
and videos to social media or stream¬ 
ing Netflix movies. Then you’ll have the 
choice of either ponying up for more data 
or going dark for the rest of the trip. You 
can also remain connected through your 
mobile carrier. Though carriers may offer 
an international plan, they usually do not 
cover usage at sea. Some carriers do offer 
cruise-specific packages, but these can be 
extremely expensive and limited in scope. 
Read all the fine print before you buy one. 

Check the weather in every 
port of call before you go. 

* ^ ^ Many cruise lines share this 
information online, but even 
those listings don’t usually include the 
weather at sea between destinations. Pack 
accordingly and plan for contingencies, 
like rain or snow, depending on where in 
the world you’re traveling. If you’re cruis¬ 
ing for a week or longer, it’s worth figur¬ 
ing out the laundry situation. Some cruise 
lines offer free DIY laundry rooms, while 
others charge for such usage. Additionally, 
dry cleaning and full-service laundry are 
often available — for a price. 

Speaking of clothing, take 
jPn? note of the ship’s dress code. 
Some establishments or 
events may require certain 
attire, like formalwear at a high-end 
restaurant. On the flip side, swimsuits 


may only be appropriate in the pool area 
while being banned elsewhere on the ship. 
Plot out your wardrobe in advance, so you 
don’t get side-eye for wearing the wrong 
outfit in the wrong place. While you’re 
packing, double-check that you have ad¬ 
equate supplies of your prescriptions (and 
bring a motion sickness medicine, such as 
Bonine or Dramamine). Though the ship 
will have a doctor on board, there won’t be 
a fully stocked pharmacy. Once you get on 
shore, obtaining a refill can be a difficult, 
time-consuming and expensive process. 


iF Don’t forget to bring a bunch 
jp of $1 bills for tips, but read 
F your receipts before laying 
down any extra cash, as many 
cruise lines build gratuities into their 
charges. 


No matter where you’re going, 
pack your passport. Some 
_ F cruises departing and return¬ 
ing to the same U.S. port only 
require you to have a driver’s license. 
However, if you have to take an emergen¬ 
cy flight home, you will need a passport. 


J Take a moment to check out 
the onboard dining options. 
j m '_ £ Some require no reservations, 
but some restaurants require 
a reservation and may even cost extra. 
Book tables before departure, rather than 
when you board, so you can score your 
preferred dining times. 

d' While you’re browsing the 
p ship’s profile online, glance at 
-ql ' F the entertainment and ameni¬ 
ties. Some will be included in 
the ticket price, while others incur a sup¬ 
plemental fee. Depending on the cruise 
line, ship and itinerary, these will vary. 


Usually, there is a lot to do at no extra cost 
— the ship I was on had a free spa and 
planetarium shows — but make sure to 
sign up or arrive early to ensure you get 
a seat. If you have the urge to splurge, go 
ahead and book a massage or private yoga 
class. Just remember to select a time slot 
when you’ll be at sea, so you don’t eat into 
your limited shore time. 

Speaking of getting off the ship, the 
cruise line may offer some gratis ex¬ 
cursions, but most cost extra. Deciding 
whether to go on them is a matter of per¬ 
sonal preference and your budget. These 
tours make transportation to and entry 
into attractions a simple, smooth process, 
which can be appealing for travelers who 
don’t want to endure the hassle of navigat¬ 
ing a new environment. Warning: They 
can be pricey. If you decide to go on any, 
book them well in advance; the popular 
ones sell out quickly. 

For the most part, however, I’m not a 
fan of tightly controlled group outings. 

I’d rather explore on my own. When fly¬ 
ing solo, do your research in advance to 
determine what you want to see, do and 
eat — and how you’re going to get to each 
stop on your itinerary. Whenever possible, 
I walk. It’s great exercise and you see 
the destination on a more granular level, 
which often leads to exciting discoveries 
that would never happen otherwise. 

Bring a daypack with you to easily 
carry your reusable bottle (fill it with po¬ 
table water before disembarking), camera 
and any souvenirs you pick up. 

One last piece of advice: Don’t forget 
you’re at sea. Get to the upper decks when 
possible, so you can see the sunset, go 
stargazing or simply watch the wake as it 
unfurls behind the ship. After all, you’re 
not on a traditional trip. You’re on a cruise. 
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Double the fun? 


Adding a second dog to the family 
isn’t always as simple as it sounds 


By Melissa Rayworth 

Associated Press 

R oxy is one of those dogs who makes 

everything easy: “She’s just all love, very 
little maintenance,” Cameron Gearen says 
of her laid-back lab mix. “She never gets 
sick. She doesn’t bark.” 

When Gearen decided to bring a second dog into her 
Chicago home, she figured the new addition would offer 
more of the same. She soon discovered, however, that 
“you can’t get that dog twice, actually. That’s not going 
to happen.” 

Her new dog, Zack, required much more time, effort 
and expense than Roxy ever had. Though he’s now 
happily acclimated, Gearen says she struggled through 
moments when she wondered if this new arrangement 
could possibly work. 

That’s a common experience. 

“We sometimes have expectations of pet No. 2 that 
are colored by our experience with pet No. 1,” says 
Candace Croney, an animal behaviorist and director 
of Purdue University’s Center for Animal Welfare Sci¬ 
ence. “And it’s not necessarily fair to either of them.” 

Especially when a pet is getting older, bringing in 
a second animal can seem like a natural thing to do. 
Owners may hope a puppy can give the older pet an in¬ 
fusion of exercise and energy. They may also hope the 
presence of another pet will soften the 
blow when they eventu¬ 
ally lose the 
older one. 


Brette Sember has had good luck 
adding a new golden retriever puppy 
to her home each time her older golden 
retriever has reached its final years. 

“It’s always gone smoothly,” says 
Sember, who lives in upstate New 
York. “There’s an adjustment period 
where they figure out dominance and 
become friends. The hardest part is the house¬ 
training, and policing the chewing the new 
puppy does.” 

But for many pet owners and pets, the pro¬ 
cess can be challenging. The cheerful bonding V 
they’d hoped for between two pets might not 
happen when a dog accustomed to being on its 
own is suddenly paired with an animal of a dif¬ 
ferent age or temperament. 

Some tips if you’re considering a second dog: 

Consider the commitment 

It takes time, effort and money to add another pet to 
your home. 

“That puppy phase, it’s so time-intensive,” says Lau¬ 
ren McDevitt, co-founder of the pet placement service 
Good Dog. “So you need to think about whether you’re 
able to dedicate that time.” 

And even if you’re adding an older pet, it takes time: 
Introduce the pets slowly by keeping them mainly 
separate during the first days or even weeks. 

“I tend to give a it a few weeks,” Croney says. “Most 
people don’t tend to have the patience to do that. 

But it’s much better to go slow and set things 
up to succeed.” 

Be patient with yourself and the pets on 
difficult days. As she incorporates a new 
puppy into her home, Sember says, 
“there is always at least one biting 
incident where the older dog estab¬ 
lishes dominance. It’s happened 
every single time, but is never 
serious.” 

What age is best? 

People often opt for a 
puppy or kitten, and that 
can work. Older dogs 
“can do well with a young 
puppy,” McDevitt says, 

“but sometimes it can be 
a little bit of a nuisance to 
t them.” 

Croney agrees: “Many 
of these older pets just 
want to rest and relax” 
and might be happier 
if their new playmate 
were closer to their age. 
You may be hesitant 
to adopt an older animal, 
especially if you’re already 
facing medical issues or 
concerns over losing your 
current pet, she says. 

“But older pets can 
be so wonderful and, 
frankly, are somewhat 
less work.” 




The right match 

Although it might seem logical to bring your current 
pet to a shelter or breeder to meet a prospective new 
friend, a dog’s behavior in a place crowded with other 
animals might not reflect what life would be like at 
home. And taking your dog to a dog park for the first 
time to assess their experience with other dogs also 
might not yield accurate information. 

Most important is really talking with the shelter staff 
or breeder about the right pet for your home. “Ask a 
lot of questions about the pet’s interaction with other 
animals,” McDevitt says. How much have they been 
around other pets, and have those experiences gone 
well? 

If you’ve found a possible candidate, Croney suggests 
introducing the dogs on leashes on a walk, so they can 
meet in a neutral space. Ideally, have them interact on 
walks on a few different days to see how they get along. 

Be sure the new pet is healthy to avoid any health 
risk to the other animal. 

Lastly, don’t assume the new pet will be able to 
handle the same routine as your current pet. Some 
dogs, like Gearen’s Zack, can’t tolerate being at a “dog¬ 
gie daycare,” for instance. Animals have their own 
personalities, habits and feelings, just like children, 
Gearen says. 

Despite the challenges, she says adding her second 
pet turned out to be a wonderful choice. 

“It was a learning experience and an expensive one,” 
Gearen says. “Now Zack is this incredible 
source of love in our family, and none 
of us can imagine if he wasn’t 
here.” 
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gray-area complexities of trying to be 
human in an inhumane environment: 
“Sometimes I’m just a hole for you to 
get in”; “In bed all day, I can’t escape 
my domain”; “Are we all in love just 
because?” 

The sound of a guitar string being 
tortured and distorted electronics 
over a plodding drum beat reflects 
the downcast mood of the opening 
“Bright Leaves,” and sets the album’s 
introspective tone. “Before Us” opens 
a window to the past, “alone with the 
people who have come before.” The 
metronomic drums suit the narrator’s 
guardedly hopeful perspective, as if 
urging him on — we owe “the people 
who have come before” and we can’t let 
them down. 

The sense that love can, if not 
conquer all, at least provide a way to 
navigate the world, guides the rela¬ 
tively brisk “Everyone Hides,” a single 
that came packaged with a video brim¬ 
ming with good-hearted mischief. That 
playfulness is largely missing from 
most of the music, and one yearns for 
a few more tear-it-up moments from 
Cline, or a more expansive playing field 
for Kotche, a world-class percussionist. 
Almost to a fault, the album sounds like 
a unified work, with little variety in the 
arrangements. Modest gestures distin¬ 
guish the insular songs: the guitar fig¬ 
ure in “Love is Everywhere (Beware),” 
the surge and crest of keyboards in 
“White Wooden Cross.” 

The album’s themes and the band’s 
broader potential finally converge on 
“We Were Lucky,” its murky undertow 
hinting at greater turbulence. The 
singer’s good fortune feels shaky at 
best. As Cline’s agitated guitar solo 
jabs through the surface, it confirms 
the narrator’s doubts. It’s a thrilling 
reminder that expectations can be up¬ 
ended at any moment, even on a quietly 
uneasy folk album. 

Annabel MEHRAN/Pitch Perfect PR 


tures. Though 


Wilco 

Ode to Joy 
(dBpm Records) 


traditional ele¬ 
ments, “Ode to 
Joy” falls on the 
quirkier side of 
the Wilco spec¬ 
trum, an album 
that prizes 
subtlety and 
intimacy over 
immediacy and 
dynamics. 

Jeff Tweedy’s 
voice and guitar and Glenn Kotche’s 
drums build a foundation on which the 
rest of the band adds subdued colors. 

At times, it resembles a Tweedy- 
and-friends solo album, because the 
contributions of bassist John Stirratt, 
multi-instrumentalist Pat Sansone, 
guitarist Nels Cline and keyboard¬ 
ist Mikael Jorgensen are relatively 
muted. Kotche’s drumming also takes 
on a narrower focus than in past Wilco 
albums, largely confined to steady-as- 
she-goes marching beats, more of a 
determined trudge than the orchestral 
embellishments of the past. Tweedy’s 
voice rarely rises above a conversation¬ 
al tone, as he delivers sparse lyrics in 
which personal wishes and insecurities 
merge with wary, if oblique, perspec¬ 
tives on the state of the planet. 

Tweedy’s narrators try to extract 
meaning from something that may 
not have any meaning at all. The 
lyrics leave plenty of room for inter¬ 
pretation, as well as application to the 


Wilco keeps 
turbulence 
under wraps 


By Greg Kot 


Chicago Tribune 


Wilco’s first studio album after a 
short hiatus, “Ode to Joy,” (dBpm Re¬ 
cords) isn’t so much a triumphal return 
as a small record about big moments. 

In keeping with the recent tradition 
of at least slightly tongue-in-cheek 
album titles (“Star Wars,” “Schmilco”), 
“Ode to Joy” is not an homage to the 
fourth movement of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Instead, it’s a low-key folk 
record tucked inside a bed of atmo¬ 
spheric, sometimes ominous arrange¬ 
ments. 

As bands grow in popularity, the typ¬ 
ical response is to make bigger records 
with songs that will ring out in theaters 
and arenas. Wilco has never followed 
a traditional career path. Even as its 
following has exponentially expanded 
since the small-club days of 1994-95, 
the sextet has continued to make idio¬ 
syncratic, at times challenging albums 
that bridge rootsy Americana and 
garage-rock with experimental tex¬ 
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Jon Pardi 

Heartache Medication (Capitol Nashville) 

Jon Pardi’s third studio album, 
“Heartache Medication,” is surely 
positioned to be a bartender’s best 
friend. The traditional country 
release offers up a strong sampling of 
drinking songs about love lost. 

Pardi is a California native, but 
he’s got the Nashville arithmetic 
down to a science. Break up with 
a woman, drown your sorrows and 
write about it. There are at least four 
songs here that find our protagonist 
listening to a jukebox and tipping 
back a beer or something stronger. 

The title track puts a fine point on 
it as Pardi sings, “Here I go again / 
I’m drinking one, I’m drinking two.” 
It would be tiresome if Pardi weren’t 
so good at it. He eschews some of 
the sound fusion that has crept into 
modern country, instead opting for 
traditional fiddles and Telecasters. 

It works well, and he’s got a talented 
ensemble around him. 

The best and most raucous track on 
the album is “Me and Jack,” a tribute 
to a breakup with a certain bottle on 
the shelf. Like a nicely aged Tennes¬ 
see whiskey, Pardi’s music is strong 
stuff and should keep him a staple on 
working class radio. 

— Ron Harris 
Associated Press 


Red Light Management 


Billy Strings 

Home (Rounder) 

The lightning- 
fast fingers of 
Billy Strings 
have tapped him 
as the future of 
bluegrass music 
for a few years 
now. But it is his 
creative musical storytelling, paired with 
solid vocals on “Home,” that should seal 
the deal, pleasing fans of the genre and 
creating some new ones. 

Strings, a 26-year-old Michigan-born 
multi-instrumentalist, is the perfect 
blend of pure talent and pluck. He’s com¬ 
fortable bringing his indie-rock influence 
into his latest release and weaves it well 
while fleshing out inventive tracks. 

Songs like “Hollow Heart” are beauti¬ 
fully delivered, but traditional bluegrass 
in approach and structure. Where Strings 
makes his true mark is on the title track, 
a beefy, seven-minute-plus song that 
builds from a slow burn to race-car pace, 
crashing into a magical collection of 
guitar, mandolin and light percussion. It 
matches the song’s premise of challeng¬ 
ing that in which one finds comfort. 

The earworm here is album opener 
“Taking Water,” replete with beautiful 
banjo and Strings’ deft work on acoustic 
guitar, his staple instrument. It can be 
hard for even the most skilled bluegrass 
musicians to break through tradition 
and reach a wider audience. It takes an 
acknowledgment of the past but a willing¬ 
ness to explore the musical path ahead. 

Thankfully, Billy Strings can do it all. 

— Ron Harris 
Associated Press 


Kacy & Clayton 

Carrying On (New West) 

Second cousins 
Kacy Anderson and 
Clayton Linthicum 
hail from a remote 
part of Saskatch¬ 
ewan, if that’s not 
a redundancy, and 
their new album 
package helpfully includes a map to show just 
where that is. Talk about high and lonesome. 

The music reflects their roots, with spare 
arrangements that suggest wide-open spaces, 
modest tempos to echo the pace of life, and 
the sort of dark humor common to latitudes 
where nights are long. It’s a distinctive brand 
of North Americana that Kacy & Clayton have 
mastered on their latest album, “Carrying 
On.” 

The duo is again produced by Wilco 
frontman Jeff Tweedy, who knows how to 
showcase their strengths — Linthicum’s 
remarkable electric guitar work, Anderson’s 
arresting alto and top-notch original material. 
There are songs to clear the dance floor, with 
death, dying and the grim reaper among the 
topics, and the tunes benefit from smart, often 
funny lyrics always crafted with care. 

The melodies allow Anderson to shine, and 
Linthicum’s guitar is the other compelling 
voice. The cousins complement each other 
beautifully, whether in counterpoint, in uni¬ 
son or taking turns. His smear of judiciously 
chosen notes mixes twang and tremolo with 
hints of pedal steel and Celtic folk. 

Solos are brief and so are the songs, be¬ 
cause time is short. “We’re all dying alone,” 
Anderson sings. But this music deserves a 
long life. 

— Steven Wine 
Associated Press 





Michael Jackson’s 
'This Is It’ receives 
deluxe box treatment 


A small-batch box set of film, 
music and memorabilia will be 
released to celebrate the 10th an¬ 
niversary of “Michael Jackson’s 
This Is It,” the movie that captured 
Jackson’s final concert rehearsals 
before his death. 

Only 1,000 numbered copies 
will be made of the set, which is 
available for presale at the Jackson 
online store and will be released on 
Dec. 11, Sony Music and the Jackson 
estate announced. 

Each will include four LPs on 
translucent-blue vinyl, a 3-D Blu- 
Ray disc of the film, a 60-page cof¬ 
fee table book and a ticket for a July 
24, 2009, concert at 02 Arena in 
London that was never held because 
Jackson died 18 days before the 
shows was scheduled to begin. 


The film, which had the high¬ 
est global box office gross of any 
concert documentary, was released 
in theaters that October, the first 
of several posthumous projects the 
Jackson estate would produce. 

It was culled from the rehearsal 
footage for what was to have been a 
comeback tour. Jackson died after 
his doctor inadvertently gave him a 
fatal dose of the anesthetic propofol. 

It’s among the first Jackson proj¬ 
ects announced since renewed alle¬ 
gations of child sexual abuse against 
the singer made in the Emmy-win- 
ning documentary “Leaving Nev- 
erland,” which Jackson’s estate has 
repeatedly attacked and challenged 
in court. 

From The Associated Press 
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Latest Lisbeth Salander tale falls flat 


By Connie Ogle 

Newsday 

H ow you feel about the latest in¬ 
stallment of “The Girl with the 
Dragon Tattoo” series depends 
on how much you crave the lit¬ 
erary company of Lisbeth Salander. If you 
look to the ferocious hacker who punishes 
abusive men to provide you with a cathar¬ 
sis we seldom see in real life, you probably 
want to read on. Hard to blame you. We 
need a win whenever we can get one. 

If, however, you require a coherent and 
compelling story, with the Lisbeth Saland¬ 
er and Mikael Blomkvist you remember 
from Stieg Larsson’s original Millennium 
trilogy, you might want to skip this book. 
“The Girl Who Lived Twice” has one 
intriguing development, but far too often 
the book makes you wonder: Did we really 
need this? 

The novel is split into two storylines. 

The first involves Salander’s continuing 
battle with her family members — in this 


case, her deranged twin sister, Camilla, 
who goes by the name of Kira to her Rus¬ 
sian associates. In the other, the somewhat 
depressed journalist Blomkvist investi¬ 
gates the death of a homeless man on the 
streets of Stockholm. 

Of the two, Blom- 
kvist’s path is the more 
interesting, reflecting 
a new and troubling 
cultural change in the 
city. In the past, David 
Lagercrantz writes, a 
vagrant on the streets 
would have been 
notable. “But nowadays 
you could hardly walk 
more than 50 yards 
without someone try¬ 
ing to touch you for a few kroner. There 
were women and men begging every¬ 
where on pavements, outside shops, at 
recycling centres and on the steps leading 
down into the tunnelbana. A whole new 
broken Stockholm had emerged, and in no 


time at all everyone had got used to it.” 

Blomkvist, who has been neglecting a 
story on Russian troll farms, is at first un¬ 
willing to unravel the man’s identity. But 
gradually, a fascinating secret emerges: 
The man was a Sherpa and linked to a 
high-profile Everest disaster involving a 
Swedish official. 

Meanwhile, Salander has gone to Mos¬ 
cow to kill Camilla/Kira but can’t pull the 
trigger — literally. She “was paralyzed, in¬ 
explicably. All she felt was a shadow from 
her childhood sweep over her once more, 
and she realized that not only had she 
missed her chance, she now stood defence¬ 
less before a rank of armed enemies. And 
there was no way out.” Spoiler alert: there 
is a way out; this happens on page 32. 

The plot grows needlessly complex, 
bogging down in a sea of names (there’s a 
reason Lagercrantz provides a list of char¬ 
acters and positions at the beginning). 

The characters seem off, too. Blomkvist 
broods and mopes, mooning over a woman 


with whom he shared a weekend. The old 
Mikael would have hopped out of bed, put 
on his pants and gone blithely on his way, 
clueless about any emotional devastation 
left in his wake. 

As for Salander, she’s less of a punk but 
more of a caricature. She wears suits and 
has taught herself to read DNA sequences 
— as one does — and considers that she 
might be in love. Wait, what? The required 
revenge scene in which she confronts 
an abusive husband lacks tension, as if 
Lagencrantz only threw it in because 
readers expect it. 

Picking up where a dead writer ends 
has its perils, but Lagercrantz’s Salander 
books have been bestsellers, and there’s 
no reason to think “The Girl Who Lived 
Twice” won’t climb the charts as swiftly 
as Salander can hack a cellphone. That 
Larsson died before witnessing his suc¬ 
cess is one of the more bittersweet stories 
in crime fiction history. That we’re seeing 
a decline of the memorable characters he 
created is bittersweet, too. 
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'Blood in the Water' 

Jack Flynn 

Nothing moves through Boston 
Harbor without the say-so of 
Cormack O’Connell, its longtime 
harbor master. For decades, he 
has taken a cut from every ton of 
smuggled cargo, including every 
ounce of illegal drugs. 

The authorities have never 
been able to pin anything on him 
because he covers his tracks 
and has earned the loyalty of the 
dockworkers. 

These days, the authorities 
aren’t even trying because 
O’Connell has made himself 
indispensable to them, tipping 
them off to illegal arms ship¬ 
ments and signs of terrorist 
activity. The way he sees it, 
smuggling is inevitable, so he 
may as well benefit from it, but 
he has a moral code of sorts and 
his greed has limits. 

As Flynn’s debut novel opens, 
however, the international Sal¬ 
vadoran gang known as MS-13 
is hell-bent on seizing control of 
the waterfront rackets. When an 
attempt on O’Connell’s life fails, 
the gang’s leaders, including Ja¬ 
vier Carpio and his psychopathic 
brother Vincente, prepare for 
all-out war. 

Flynn does a fine job develop¬ 
ing complex characters while 
keeping the tension high in this 
fast-paced yarn of intrigue, vio¬ 
lence and personal betrayals. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 


'The Shape of Night' 

Tess Gerritsen 

Writer Ava Collette attempts 
to escape a tragic event in 
Boston by fleeing to a remote 
area of Maine where she rents 
an isolated mansion that over¬ 
looks the coast. The mansion, 
Brodie’s Watch, has a history, 
but rumors of a dark past and 
it being haunted don’t deter her 
from moving in. Then one night 
she sees a glimpse of someone 
who looks suspiciously like Capt. 
Jeremiah Brodie, the sea captain 
who owned the house over 100 
years ago. Is it her imagination, 
or is the mansion truly haunted? 

The more she starts to ques¬ 
tion if she saw a ghost or not, she 
learns that previous women who 
have lived in the house have died 
under mysterious circumstances. 
Then Capt. Brodie begins to visit 
her in the bedroom and they 
begin a relationship that is built 
primarily on lust. She wakes up 
the next morning after an esca¬ 
pade with her ghost lover and 
discovers bruises and scratches. 
If it all was a dream, then why 
would she have physical proof 
that she had been with someone 
during the night? 

The main story of Ava, who 
may — or may not — be descend¬ 
ing into madness, is compelling, 
and a clever twist or two steers 
the narrative in unexpected 
ways. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 
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'Talking to Strangers’ 

Malcolm Gladwell 

A Gladwell book used to be an 
event in the publishing world. 
What subject would the curious 
writer deep dive into next? From 
“The Tipping Point” to “David 
and Goliath,” Gladwell blended 
his nerdy fascination for scien¬ 
tific studies with easy-to-digest 
stories to make his point. 

Gladwell opines on subjects 
from McDonald’s french fries to 
the LSAT on his podcast, “Revi¬ 
sionist History.” 

But “Talking to Strangers” felt 
a little flat. The subject is new — 
why can’t we better understand 
strangers? — but the execution 
feels a little scattershot. 

He opens and closes with the 
story of a black woman who was 
pulled over by a white police 
officer. She was dead three days 
later, hanging in her jail cell; her 
death was ruled a suicide. 

Other chapters include pe¬ 
dophilia at Penn State, Neville 
Chamberlain’s misreading of 
Adolf Hitler and the decep¬ 
tions of Bernie Madoff. They all 
feature strangers in one way or 
another, but they don’t really tie 
together in any tidy way. 

Still, there’s no quibbling with 
Gladwell’s storytelling. 

Bottom line: Readers who love 
the Gladwellian approach will 
find enough here to put it on their 
shelf. 

— Rob Merrill/AP 



'The Liar' 

Ayelet Gundar-Goshen 

Always in the shadow of her 
younger, prettier sister, Maya, ig¬ 
nored by her parents and pretty 
much invisible to her classmates, 
Israeli teenager Nofar Shalev 
feels she has little future beyond 
being “a drab ice-cream server.” 
Her main goal is that her high 
school crush will come into 
the ice cream shop where she 
works, notice her and become 
her devoted boyfriend. But when 
the boy does come in with some 
of his friends, he barely recog¬ 
nizes her. 

The night almost ends on a 
worse note when she returns 
to the store after emptying the 
trash in the alley to confront an 
angry customer. Avishai Milner 
is incensed that he had to wait 
for this 17-year-old to return and 
verbally abuses her. Avishai, who 
won a TV singing contest and is a 
well-known reality star, also has 
been having a bad day, having 
just found out that his career 
may be over. Fearful of this 
man’s vile insults, Nofar runs 
into the alley but Avishai follows 
and grabs her. Nofar’s screams 
bring a crowd, including the 
police who ask if she has been 
sexually assaulted and, almost 
without thinking, Nofar says yes. 

Lies abound in this engaging 
story that is part mystery and 
part coming-of-age tale. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 



'High School’ 

Tegan Quin and Sara Quin 

In their raw and powerful new 
memoir, the Quin sisters look- 
back at their teenage years in 
1990s Calgary, Alberta. Relying 
on journals, notes, photographs 
and, of course, their own memo¬ 
ries, the authors’ richly detailed 
remembrances make you feel as 
though you’re a fellow student at 
Crescent Heights High. Readers 
will experience Tegan and Sara’s 
anguish as they grapple with 
their sexuality and their wonder 
as they discover the joy of mak¬ 
ing music together. 

We now know them as award¬ 
winning singer-songwriters 
and LGBTQ activists, but back 
then, they, like so many of us, 
were just looking to survive their 
adolescence. 

The Quins alternate author¬ 
ship of the book’s 46 chapters, 
allowing readers to better under¬ 
stand each sister’s point of view 
as they navigate a winding road 
filled with drug consumption and 
mercurial relationships. We’re 
there when they combat ho¬ 
mophobia in school and at home; 
flee from pipe-wielding men; and 
begin a lifelong love affair with 
music after discovering their 
stepfather’s guitar in storage 
under the stairs at their home. 

“High School” is not just a peek 
into their formative years. It’s a 
no-holds-barred origin story. 

— Mike Householder/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Toy Story 4”: The first three films in the 
“Toy Story” saga were as close to a perfect 
trilogy as possible. They not only introduced 
iconic animation characters Woody (voiced 
by Tom Hanks) and Buzz Lightyear (Tim 
Allen) but gently embraced young and old 
with observations on friendship, growing up, 
being different and the need to be wanted. 

The films set the writing, directing, act¬ 
ing and animation bars so high that even a 
movie as good as “Toy Story 4” comes up 
short in comparison. It’s like a G.I. Joe doll 
with one arm missing or a Monopoly game 
without the shoe — there is still a lot of fun 
to be had even with a few shortcomings. 



Misha Collins (left), Jared Padalecki and Jensen Ackles will combat the dark elements for one last season in “Supernatural.” 

Fighting their demons 

‘Supernatural’ cast prepares for final battles 


Disney/Pixar 

Old friends Bo, Woody and Buzz join new 
characters in “Toy Story 4.” 

Most of the story takes place during a 
road trip by Bonnie (Madeleine McGraw) 
and her family to help the youngster deal 
with going to kindergarten. Her attachment 
to a toy made from scraps of garbage sets in 
motion most of the action and is the catalyst 
for the key story about what it means to be 
needed. There are also discussions about 
self-worth, the necessity of finding one’s 
own way and how saying goodbye is a hard 
lesson. The writing is crisp, just not as emo¬ 
tionally sharp as in the first three movies. 

“Toy Story 4” introduces several new toys, 
Forky (Tony Hale), Gabby Gabby (Christina 
Hendricks), Bunny (Jordan Peele), Giggle 
McDimples (Ally Maki) and a quartet of the 
creepiest ventriloquist dummies you will 
find this side of a “Twilight Zone” episode. 
Keanu Reeves lends his voice to a Canadian 
daredevil toy, Duke Caboom, who could star 
in his own series. However, the shopping 
cart of new characters cuts into the time for 
many of the familiar faces. 

“American Woman”: Deb Callahan 
(Sienna Miller) is an emotionally mangled 
mother and grandmother whose life wan¬ 
ders between bad choices and not-smart 
decisions. That changes when Deb’s teenage 
daughter mysteriously disappears and Deb 
must face the harsh realities of having to 
raise her young grandson while trying to 
deal with her own pain, anger and fears. 

It might sound like the disappearance 
would be the heart of the film, but it is really 
just a spark to the emotional wildfire Miller 
gets to play. She does an Oscar-worthy job of 
taking the character from a neurotic mess 
to a mature soul. This is a real and relatable 
character from start to finish. 

Miller’s done exceptional work over the 
years, but “American Woman” is a master 
class in the difference between being an 
actor saying lines and living the role. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Annabelle Comes Home”: A demon doll 
escapes from its glass prison and awakens 
other evil spirits. 

“Deadwood: The Movie”: Timothy 
Olyphant stars in this continuation of the 
premium cable Western series. 

“Midsommar”: A trip to Sweden to attend 
a festival turns into a deadly nightmare. 

“The Wedding Guest”: A kidnapping goes 
slightly wrong. Dev Patel stars. 

“Light of My Life”: A father (Casey Af¬ 
fleck) struggles to protect his daughter in a 
world where a plague has wiped out nearly 
the entire female population. 

“Red Joan”: An unassuming woman (Judi 
Dench) has a dangerous past. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


After 14 seasons, 

By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

T he end is finally here. The 
demon-fighting Winchester 
brothers — Sam (Jared Padal¬ 
ecki) and Dean (Jensen Ackles) 
— will be able to park their ’67 Chevy 
Impala as the 15th season of “Super¬ 
natural” will be the last. The journey to 
the conclusion begins Oct. 12 on AFN- 
Spectrum. 

Mark Pedowitz, president of the CW 
Television Network, has been fielding 
questions about the end of the show for 
years. He explains how the decision to 
finally wrap up the show came about 
after long discussions with Padalecki 
and Ackles, along with the creative team 
behind “Supernatural.” 

“We all came to understand what the 
guys wanted to do. They wanted to go 
out still relevant. They wanted to go be 
with their families. They wanted to see 
what else was out in the world,” Pedow¬ 
itz says. “And, you know what? It is as 
we always said, and I said this many 
times, when they were ready to stop, we 
will stop.” 

Although Pedowitz talks like he has 
accepted that the show will be ending, 
he says, “If you can convince them to 
come back, I’m open.” 

Such a return — at least for another 
season of the TV show — doesn’t look to 
have any chance of happening. There 
have been only 11 other scripted TV 
shows that have stayed on the air for 
15 or more seasons, including “ER,” 
“NCIS” and “Law & Order: Special Vic¬ 
tims Unit.” The 15th season, which will 
bring the series count number to 327, 
will test Sam and Dean more than any 


before as they find themselves dealing 
with God. 

The longevity of the show has sur¬ 
prised Padalecki, who was convinced 
the show would not last past the first 
episode. 

“In all fairness, in Season 11 thought 
the show would end when we closed the 
trunk and said, ‘We have work to do,’ be- 

Series creator Eric 
Kripke had a five-year 
plan for the show. Once 
the series reached that 
five-year mark, Kripke 
left, but the production 
continued to gain a very 
loyal fan base. That 
resulted in the renewal 
that helped make 
“Supernatural” one of 
the most successful 
shows in TV history. 

cause it’s such a bizarre thing to be able 
to be a TV show that films a full pilot, 
not a pilot presentation, and then gets to 
have that air and then gets to have more 
episodes purchased and bought and paid 
for,” Padalecki says. “One of the wonder¬ 
ful things about my experience with the 
show is that I was sort of wonderfully in 
the same position that Sam was. I didn’t 
know how it was going to end. 

“I guess I wondered, but I never asked 


the question. I just kind of got up and 
kept my feet moving. So, for me, I didn’t 
know the show was going to end. We still 
technically haven’t filmed the end of 
(the) show, so to some degree we don’t 
know how the show is going to end. But 
I’m grateful to be here after 15 years. 
That’s for certain.” 

One reason Padalecki lacked con¬ 
fidence is that the actors were told in 
beginning by series creator Eric Kripke 
that he had a five-year plan for the show. 
Once the series reached that five-year 
mark, Kripke left, but the production 
continued to gain a very loyal fan base. 
That resulted in the continued renewal 
that helped make “Supernatural” one of 
the most successful shows in TV history. 

Ackles is happy “Supernatural” lived 
long past the original plan. 

“It’s kept us all together and kept us 
all gainfully employed now for 15 years. 
And we’ve been able to continually tell 
this story, and it’s a story that we’re 
all very excited about, very passionate 
about. And I love these characters. I 
wouldn’t be sitting here if I didn’t,” Ack¬ 
les says. “It’s something that means a lot 
to me, and it hasn’t grown old. That’s not 
why we’re entering into the final season. 
But I certainly don’t want it to grow old, 
which might be why, I think, we’re all 
wanting it to go before it does get to that 
point. 

“This is a very special thing to me, 
and I want it to end in a way that does 
justice to what we’ve built.” 

As for this being the final time the 
Winchester brothers will face demons, 
a running joke on the set of “Supernatu¬ 
ral” is that nothing ever stays dead. But 
for now, season 15 seems to be the death 
knell for “Supernatural.” 
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Most habits that help improve longevity are 
simple — if only people would adopt them 

By Christie Aschwanden ■ Special to The Washington Post 

S o you want to live to a healthy old age. But how? 

You could start doing pushups. A study published in February found 
that men who can hammer out 40 pushups in one session had a lower risk 
of heart attacks and cardiovascular disease compared with guys who 
could do only 10 or fewer. 

Perhaps you want to work on your grip strength. That’s another measure that 
tracks longevity in middle-aged folks. 

And if that doesn’t appeal, you could always try improving your walking speed, 
which researchers have used to predict mortality rates in older adults. 

What these tests have in common is they’re good shorthand of things that mat¬ 
ter for longevity: overall health, fitness and muscle strength. A fit person walks 
faster than someone out of shape, and getting up off the floor is tricky for people 
with weak bones and muscles. 

“Frailty is a really bad thing starting in middle age, and even worse as you get 
older,” says Michael Joyner, a physician and human physiology researcher at the 
Mayo Clinic. 

One way to think of longevity is “not as some magic property of a body, but as 
the lucky state of not having a fatal disease,” says Steve Cole, professor of medi¬ 
cine and psychiatry and biobehavioral sciences at the UCLA School of Medicine. 
“By and large, people don’t die of being old; they die of disease.” Therefore, the 
study of longevity is a way of looking at disease risk or the rate of disease devel¬ 
opment, he says. 

Over the years, various drugs and nutritional supplements have been studied 
for their potential to help us live longer, but nothing has been shown to work in 
humans to the extent that would be required for the Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion’s approval, says Gordon Lithgow, chief academic officer at the California- 
based Buck Institute for Research on Aging. 

While researchers continue searching for a pill to extend life, you’ll have to try 
these verified methods. 


Exercise is key 

The most powerful way to promote lon¬ 
gevity and improve your long-term health 
is also simple and, depending on how you 
do it, free. 

“Hands down, nothing compares to 
exercise,” says Laura L. Carstensen, 
founding director of the Stanford Center 
on Longevity. “The great thing is that 
most people can do it, and you don’t need 
10,000 steps per day to get the benefits.” 

It takes remarkably little exercise to get 
longevity benefits. 

Even 10 to 15 minutes per day pro¬ 
vides measurable rewards, says Michael 
Joyner, a physician and human physiology 
researcher at the Mayo Clinic. Going from 
sedentary to even just a bit of exercise is 
where you get the biggest payoffs. The 
health benefits — such as reducing your 
risk of heart disease and diabetes — in¬ 
crease with greater amounts of exercise, 
until you get to about an hour of exercise 
per day. After that, the rewards start to 
level off. 

Physical activity also reduces the risk 
of diabetes, which one study found shaved 


six years off life expectancy. 

And it keeps your brain healthy, too. 
“Exercise has better effects on cognitive 
performance than sitting around playing 
brain games,” Carstensen says. A 2006 
study in Neuroscience found that exercise 
spurs the brain to release growth factors 
that promote new connections between 
neurons, keeping the brain healthy. 
There’s even research suggesting that 
strength training can reverse some age- 
related changes in your muscles. 

Get enough sleep 

Extend your life span while you sleep. 

It sounds like a bad infomercial, but it 
turns out that sleeping well is a good way 
to keep your body healthy for the long 
haul. Sleep is a time when your brain 
gets caught up on maintenance. In 2013, 
a team led by Maiken Nedergaard at the 
University of Rochester Medical Center 
published a study in Science conclud¬ 
ing that sleep helps the brain clear out 
metabolic waste that accumulated during 
waking hours, providing a kind of restor¬ 
ative maintenance. 

The consensus among sleep research¬ 


Matthew Richardson. Tor The Washington Post 

ers is that seven to eight hours of sleep is 
ideal, but that’s just a best guess based on 
the current data, Carstensen says. 

“The biggest problem is that most of the 
data is self-reported and people are really 
bad at that,” Carstensen says. 

The advent of sleep trackers can help 
with the measurements, but they aren’t 
always accurate, so avoid fixating too 
much on the exact numbers or you may 
end up in a cycle of anxiety that prevents 
you from sleeping. 

Eat right 

Forget all those headlines you’ve seen 
about “anti-aging diets” and anti-aging 
“superfoods.” 

“These notions are generally not sup¬ 
ported by science,” Lithgow says. That’s 
not to say diet isn’t important, only that 
“nutrition is just a very difficult science,” 
he says. 

Severely restricting calories in lab ani¬ 
mals makes them live longer, but “it’s not 
clear that it works in humans,” Lithgow 
says. Although there’s plenty of evidence 
that it’s not good to overeat, he says, 
whether drastically limiting food intake 
can extend life in people remains an open 
question. 

It might be possible to get some of the 
benefits of calorie restriction without 
giving up so much food. Satchidananda 
Panda, who studies circadian biology at 
the Salk Institute for Biological Studies, 
suggests that restricting the timing of 
when you eat, rather than the amount, 
might provoke some of the healthy 
metabolic changes that reduce the risk 
of diabetes. Most of these studies have 
been done in mice, however, and Panda 
acknowledges that the human studies are 
small. 

Some skepticism is warranted, however, 
Joyner says. 

“Time-restricted eating has shown 
some interesting results in small studies,” 
he says, but “will it be sustainable over 
time in the real world? This is important 
because most dietary strategies work only 
if they are adhered to.” 

What does seem clear, however, is that 
metabolic health is important for long¬ 
term health, because it keeps diabetes 
in check and that insulin sensitivity in 
particular appears crucial. 

Given what we know right now, a Medi¬ 
terranean diet — with its heart-healthy 
emphasis on fish, vegetables, fruits, nuts, 
healthy fats like olive oil, whole grains and 
limited consumption of red meat — “is 
probably the best approach for improving 
longevity,” Carstensen says. 

But the benefits are pretty modest. If 


you hate eating that way, then the payoff 
probably won’t feel worth it to you, she 
says. At least try to eat a diet rich in fruits 
and vegetables. 

Drink alcohol in moderation 

The idea of red wine as a health elixir 
became popular in the 1980s with the 
observation that rates of coronary heart 
disease were low in France, despite the 
predominance of a diet relatively high 
in fat and cholesterol. The French pen¬ 
chant for a glass of red wine with dinner 
was proposed as an explanation for this 
“French Paradox,” popularizing the no¬ 
tion of red wine as heart helper. 

Subsequent studies have found that 
moderate alcohol consumption may 
reduce the risk of coronary heart disease, 
and a two-year randomized clinical trial 
in Israel showed that people with Type 
2 diabetes who were assigned to drink a 
glass of red wine with dinner every night 
experienced some improvements in blood 
markers associated with cardiovascular 
disease risk. 

But other studies suggest that alcohol 
may raise the risk of many cancers, and 
a report published last year in the journal 
Lancet concluded that there’s no amount of 
alcohol that improves health. What gives? 

“Alcohol studies are very much like 
nutrition studies — based almost exclu¬ 
sively on self-reports, and we know that 
people are really bad at self-reporting,” 
Carstensen says. “Most people, when they 
say they’re drinking two drinks per day, 
are probably consuming more. We don’t 
know the amounts that people are consum¬ 
ing nor do we know what else they do.” 

There’s some evidence that people who 
abstain from alcohol are sicker or less 
healthy than those who imbibe a little. 

Drinking to excess — more than one or 
two drinks a day — is unhealthy, and will 
take a toll on your longevity — no doubt 
about it. But taking the published studies 
together, “I don’t think we have a lot of 
evidence that moderate alcohol is bad for 
you,” Carstensen says. At the same time, 
she’d “be very hesitant to recommend that 
people who don’t drink should start.” 

Manage stress 

In today’s world, it’s easy to live in a 
state of chronic stress, and the problem 
isn’t just that stress feels lousy. It also 
makes you more susceptible to diseases 
that could shorten your life. 

Researchers are now learning that 
many conditions associated with older 
age — such as cancer, heart attacks and 
Alzheimer’s disease — share a common 
ingredient: inflammation. 

Under normal conditions, inflammation 
is simply the body’s response to injury 
— it’s how the body heals cuts and wounds 
and other insults, Cole says. “Inflamma¬ 
tion by itself is not inherently evil.” But 
when we’re feeling chronically threatened 
or under siege, our bodies amp up their 
inflammatory machinery to ready our 
biological response to injury, and that inad¬ 
vertently fuels the development of an array 
of age-related diseases, where inflamma¬ 
tion is a common fertilizer, Cole says. 

Research has identified chronic stresses 
that can provoke harmful biological 
changes, including living in poverty, 
caregiving for a dying spouse, losing a 
loved one, suffering post-traumatic stress 
disorder, and experiencing prejudice. 

“Any way of feeling threatened or 
insecure seems to be enough to activate 
the body to produce more inflammation,” 
Cole says. “This is one of the best defined 
connections between the world as we 
experience it and how we end up generat¬ 
ing a body that’s a fertile ground for the 
development of these diseases.” 

Your chance of developing chronic 
inflammation also rises with the pass¬ 
ing years. “Inflammation seems to be a 
general sign of aging, where our inflam¬ 
matory processes are being turned on or 
accumulated,” Lithgow says. 
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Multitasking madness 

How to break the cycle of doing too much and taking it out on the kids 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 




our creativity, which means we 
worry more than we need to and 
have a harder time thinking up 
effective solutions and responses 
when problems arise. 

• It makes it more likely we’ll 
miss important information and 
cues. If we had just noticed that 
the kids were getting hungry or 
overtired, we could have given them 
a snack or a nap before they freaked 
out. 

• It makes us less efficient 
because we’re only half-doing 
whatever it is we think we’re doing, 
which means it will take twice as 
long to finish it, or it won’t be done 
correctly. 

Multitasking is pervasive. How 
many times have you read a job 
description stating “ability to mul¬ 
titask required”? But it’s also how 
our minds work. Our brains weren’t 
made to focus on just one thing at 
a time; they evolved to think, to 
scan, react, notice, wonder, plan, 
regret and imagine, regardless of 
whether all of that thinking is actu¬ 
ally helpful. And multitasking tricks 
us into believing we’re on top of 
everything, when in fact it actually 
increases our stress. 

Most of us have years of practice 
trying to do multiple things at once, 
and the more we practice something 
— anything — the better we get at 
it, even if it’s not something we actu¬ 
ally want to get “better” at. So we 
are stuck in a habitual behavior that 
can cause parental meltdowns. 

Fortunately, there is another way. 
We can choose to single-task, or 
focus on just one thing at a time. 

I’m not saying parents should 
set a goal of never doing more than 


one thing at a time. That’s neither 
necessary nor possible. I just want 
people to start noticing how multi¬ 
tasking may be connected to their 
temper, and to see single-tasking 
as a powerful strategy for calming 
down when they’re about to lose it. 

This isn’t easy; multitasking is a 
tough habit to break. However, the 
more we practice single-tasking, the 
easier it becomes. Here are a few 
steps to get you started: 

• Notice when you’re multitask¬ 
ing. You’ll be amazed at how often 
you’ve got multiple balls in the air 
without even realizing it. 

• Decide if now is the time to 
single-task. If you’re not sure, ask 
yourself the following questions: 

Are you already tense, stressed, 
anxious or tired? Are there any 
significant ramifications if you mess 
something up? Are you with your 
kids? If the answer to any of these 
questions is “yes,” then it’s probably 
a good time to slow down and focus 
on whatever is right in front of you. 

The first step, of course, is to be¬ 
lieve that multitasking isn’t helpful, 
and that it’s making you less patient 
and more reactive. And that’s not 
going to happen until you intention¬ 
ally try single-tasking. I know that 
in our house, evenings go more 
smoothly if I put my phone away, 
turn off the news and tell the girls 
that I can pay attention to them once 
I’m done cooking. Sometimes I have 
to repeat that a few times before it 
sticks, but eventually they listen. 
Once dinner is on the table, I can 
help with homework and admire 
Lego creations without getting 
frustrated. 

Getting my body and brain on 
the same page, and doing just one 
thing at a time, decreases my stress 
because I’m no longer worried 
about which ball I might 
drop. I’m much more 
likely to respond 
to my children 
thoughtfully, 
rather than 
exploding 
reactively. 


By Carla Naumburg 

Special to The Washington Post 


I t’s an all-too-familiar scene 
in my house: I’m standing at 
the stove, stirring the mac 
and cheese while occasionally 
checking email or text messages 
on my phone. Meanwhile, my older 
daughter is at the kitchen table 
asking for help with her homework, 
and her sister is in the other room, 
yelling for me to come look at her 
latest Lego creation. I’m in constant 
motion, draining noodles, answer¬ 
ing math questions, tapping out 
texts and stepping on Lego bricks. 

It’s all going along well enough, or 
so it seems. But my tension is rising, 
even if I’m not aware of it. Eventu¬ 
ally, something gives. I spill the 
milk or drop my phone or step on 
a Lego or the girls start bickering; 
whatever it is, something sends me 
over the edge and I explode. I lose it 
at my kids, and the evening starts to 
unravel. 

Some version of this happens to 
many parents on a regular basis. In 
fact, these episodes are so common 
that many of us have come to think 
of them as an unavoidable part of 
daily life with kids. If we do happen 
to stop and wonder what happened, 
we often assume it’s because we had 
a rough day at work or the kids were 
tired or getting sick. While these 
things may be true, they’re not the 
whole story. 

The truth is that multitasking 
is making us lose our tempers 
with our children. This is a major 
bummer for those of us who want 
to believe we’re being all efficient 
and awesome when we try to tackle 
more than one project or task at 
once. But multitasking increases 
our stress in a number of ways: 

• It makes us more distracted 
and less attentive, increas¬ 
ing the likelihood that 
we’ll screw some¬ 
thing up. 

• It increases 
our anxiety 
and dampens 


The bawl before 
the real Navy Ball 
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^e’re going to be late,” my husband 
Francis began saying two hours before 
the Navy Ball. He would repeat the 
phrase every 15 minutes. It was Octo¬ 
ber 1994, the night of my first formal military event as a 
Navy spouse. We had only been married one year, and I 
was four months pregnant. 

I sat at the old stool and vanity that we had inherited 
from Francis’ Italian grandmother. It still showed burn 
marks from her cigarettes. I wanted to channel her 1940s 
glamour, but my hair wasn’t cooperating. Ever since we’d 
been stationed in Monterey, Calif., it frizzed every after¬ 
noon when the fog rolled in off the Pacific. 

I was pleasantly surprised that my black velvet dress fit 
over my baby bump without too much strain at its rhine¬ 
stone buttons, but my pregnancy “glow” looked more like 
my face, knees and feet had been inflated with a bicycle 
pump. 

I anchored my hopeless bangs around the barrel of my 
hot curling iron, and smiled in the mirror. I was excited 
to experience my first Navy Ball, and wanted to look just 
right. 

“Are you about done? We’re going to be late,” Francis 
said again, pacing behind the vanity in his dress blues. 

“But the Ball isn’t until six-thirty,” I said, feeling his 
tension building behind me. 

“Yes, but we committed to go to Dave’s pre-party, and it 
starts in 45 minutes.” 

Dave’s house was only 10 minutes away, but I knew that 
Francis had inherited his tendency to add unnecessary 
tension to life from the hot-headed men on his Italian 
side. “I’ve got at least 20 more minutes to get ready. Why 
are you stressing out?” I asked, clanking my curling iron 
onto the vanity in frustration. 

Momentarily, Francis left me to my routine. Before 
applying makeup, I decided to put on my control top 
pantyhose. 

The precursor to Spanx, control top pantyhose were an 
essential part of’90s formalwear. They included a tight 
spandex girdle attached to sheer nylon hosiery, intended 
to slim unwanted girth. But wrestling a pair onto one’s 
lower body was a daunting task for anyone, much less one 
who is pregnant. 

I slid my thumbs into the right leg opening, bunching 
each side until I’d reached the reinforced toe. Balancing 
on the vanity stool with my right foot over my left knee, 

I compressed my swollen belly against my lap and held 
my breath. I inserted my foot into the hose, and gingerly 
pulled them to my knee. Releasing my right foot back to 
the floor, I panted a few times, then held my breath again 
while I jerked my left foot up over my right knee, and 
repeated the process with the left leg of the pantyhose. 

Then I stood to pull the spandex girdle up over my 
thighs, hips and belly. I shimmied back and forth, huffed 
and puffed, and marched in place to get the girdle up, giv¬ 
ing myself a wedgie in the process. After readjusting my 
underwear, I finally yanked the waistband over my belly 
and plopped back onto the stool, breathless and red-faced. 

“Honey, we have to go now. We’re going to be late,” 
Francis startled me in the bedroom doorway. 

“Alright! To hell with it. Let’s go if you insist!” I blared, 
tears falling in a sudden hormonal burst. I yanked the 
curling iron plug from the wall, jammed my swollen feet 
into my heels and stormed out to the car, crying all the 
way. 

Of course, Dave was surprised to see us there so early, 
and his other guests didn’t arrive for at least 15 minutes. 
Francis introduced me sheepishly, his pregnant wife with 
the puffy red eyes, frizzy hair and no makeup. 

Over the next 24 years, Francis and I attended many 
Navy Balls, and each time, I did my hair and makeup at 
that same old stool and vanity. Still do. But Francis never 
again pressured me to leave before I was ready. I like to 
think that his Italian grandmother’s spirit taught him this 
lesson all those years ago: Before the ball, don’t interfere 
with your wife and her vanity. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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NOW WEIGHT JUST A SECOND 

BY TOM MCCOY / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Tom McCoy is in his third year of a Ph.D. program in cognitive science at Johns Hopkins University. His area of research is 
computational linguistics — in particular, how to get computers to learn language as well as humans do. He got the idea for this 
puzzle from an undergraduate linguistics class at Yale, remembering a remark by his professor about a certain rarity in English. Tom 


ACROSS 

1 Short strokes 
6 Myriad 
10 Habit 

14 Pieces of work? 

18 End of oyster season 

19 Roof part 

20 “_Burr, Sir” 

(“Hamilton” song) 

21 Vault 

22 Cruise that specializes 

in baked alaska, 

e.g.? 

25 Bona_ 

26 Kim to Kourtney, or 

Kourtney to Khloe 

27 Alma mater of George 

Orwell and Henry 
Fielding 

28 Friend_friend 

29 Quickly go through 

the seasons, say 

30 Tiffany lampshade, 

e.g. 

33 Like ambitious 
scientists? 

37 Basic skate trick 

38 “Yikes!” 

40 Brewing one’s 

morning coffee, e.g. 

41 Verano, across the 

Pyrenees 

42 Art_ 

45 Cause of a shocking 
Amazon charge? 


47 _-V (“paste” on 

a PC) 

48 Go wrong 

49 How everyone on this 

floor is feeling? 

55 Lead-in to -ville in 

children’s literature 

56 Beer, slangily 

57 Trim, with “down” 

58 Protected, as feet 

59 “I saw_duck” 

(classic ambiguous 
sentence) 

60 Long hikes 

62 Refuse to admit 
64 “My word!” 

68 “Our lab studies 

regular dance moves 

than high-kicking”? 

74 Architect Lin 

75 Bankroll 

76 Fire man? 

77 “I see it now” 

78 Lean 

82 Garden plots 

84 Indian title 

85 The second “p” in 

PP-m. 

86 Summary of an easy 

negotiation? 

91 Musician Brian 

92 Option in an Edit 

93 Loire filler 

94 Coin in the 

Potterverse 

95 Branch 

96 Central region of the 

Roman Empire 


99 Last in a series, 
perhaps 

101 Terse summons 
105 What a truck driver 
puts on before a 
date? 

108 Massive weapon of 
sci-fi 

lllThe Oligocene, e.g., 
in geology 

112Big Apple airport 

113 Several of them could 
be used in a row 
114Dear 

115“_nobis pacem” 

(“Grant us peace”: 
Lat.) 

116 The main food 
served 

at Walden Pond? 

122 End_ 

123 Alnico or chromel 

124 _Minor 

125 5x5 crosswords, e.g. 

126 Pops up in France? 

127 Co. heads 

128 Rough amts. 

129 Seize (from) 

DOWN 

1 What one does not do 

when sent to jail 

2 Kind of battle 

3 Like some customs 

4 Word of advice 

5 _-mo 

6 Quarrel 

7 Capital of Punjab 

8 State of stability 


9 Tie the knot 

10 Flavoring for snack 

peas 

11 Galena, e.g. 

12 .._a lender be” 

13 Purchase for Wile 

E. Coyote 

14 Diminutive 

15 Package deliverers 

of the present day? 

16 Fancy gizmos 

17 75+ person? 

20 Regarding 

23 Not many 

24 The Phanerozoic, e.g., 

in geology 

29 Words on an invoice 

31 Faction 

32 Apparently does 

34 Mark indelibly 

35 Old strings 

36 Habitat for a mallow 
39 Not go bad 

43 & 44 Judge’s mandate 
46 Imperfect cube 

49 Angle symbol in 

geometry 

50 Having a long face, 

51 Request from 

52 Fuss 

53 Rough housing 

54 Comics character 

often kicked off a 
table 

55 Impulse 

61 Diver’s accouterments 
63 Thirst (for) 



65 Hogwarts potions 

professor 

66 Was sore 

67 MIX, for one 

69 Voice role for 

Beyonce 

in 2019’s “The Lion 
King” 

70 Had down 

71 Serving at a pancake 

72 French dialect 

73 Hastily 


79 Shout from a lottery 

winner 

80 Look after 

81 _pool 

83 Check out 

86 Resting 

87 One without a title 

88 Do a star turn 

89 “Great” place to be 

90 GPS suggestions: 

Abbr. 

91Became less severe 
97 Some brick houses 


98 On the warpath 

100 Leader in yellow 
journalism and 
an inspiration for 
“Citizen Kane” 

102 Simple hydrocarbon 

103 Native New 
Zealanders 

104 _Rutherford, 

a.k.a. the Father of 
Nuclear Physics 

106 Words to a dejected 
friend 

107 Down 


109 Domains 

110 Airport grp. 

116 The banker in the 
Beatles’ “Penny 
Lane” never wears 
one in the pouring 
rain (very strange!) 

117Middle-earth quaff 

118 Eponymous 2001 
No. 1 album 

119 Shade 

120 Coal industry org. 

121 Tree that starts 
fires? 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



Stars*^Stripes. 15 YEARS IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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FACES 


Bandmate looks 
back fondly at 
George Michael 
in new memoir 

Associated Press 

Long before he was a music 
icon in skin-tight jeans, leather 
jacket and designer stubble, 
George Michael 
was something 
else — awkward, 
chubby and in¬ 
secure. He even 
went by the very 
unhip nickname 
Yog. 

A loving por¬ 
trait of a young, striving Michael 
is offered in a new book by his 
closest friend and former band- 
mate, Andrew Ridgeley. His 
“Wham! George Michael & Me” 
is part memoir and part monu¬ 
ment to one of the biggest pop 
stars of the 1980s, who died on 
Christmas Day 2016. 

“The point of the book was re¬ 
ally to illustrate our friendship 
and how it really formed,” Ridge¬ 
ley told The Associated Press. 
“It’s very difficult to put it into 
words or really put your finger 
on exactly what it was that people 
found so attractive about Wham! 
But it was a lot to do with George 
and me and our friendship.” 

In the book, Ridgeley traces 
the rise of Wham! and key mo¬ 
ments in the band’s career, like 
the creation of hits like “Careless 
Whisper” and “Everything She 
Wants,” their appearances at Live 
Aid and the time in 1985 when the 
band became the first Western 
pop group to visit China. 

There are fun anecdotes, such 
as the drunken hijinks that ac¬ 
companied the video shoot for 
“Last Christmas,” the reason 
why Ridgeley wasn’t part of Band 
Aid and the note he drunkenly 
wrote on his parents’ fridge that 
became the title of a Wham! hit: 
“Mum, wake me up up before you 
go go.” 

The book also deals with 
weighty subjects, like how their 
lives changed as tabloids stalked 
them and that during the band’s 
life Michael realized he was gay 
but remained closeted. It was a 
business decision to stay there. 

“He felt it would undermine us 
and our chances of success. And 
it was very important to both of 
us that Wham! was a success that 
we wished for,” Ridgeley said. 
“It was tough for him. There’s no 
doubt about that. And it caused 
him a great deal of discomfort.” 

Ridgeley met a 13-year-old 
Michael — bom Georgios Pan- 
ayiotou to a Cypriot family — in 
1975, at school in Hertfordshire, 
England. They quickly bonded 
over a shared sense of humor and 
music, both loving Queen, Elton 
John and David Bowie. 

The pair formed a ska-influ¬ 
enced quintet called The Execu¬ 
tive and then in 1981 re-emerged 
as a duo, taking the name Wham! 
from their first completed song, 
“Wham Rap.” 

Ridgeley, 56, writes that Wham! 
was never meant to last very long, 
saying the youth-driven duo was 
intended to “burn brightly, but 
briefly.” 



Ridgeley 



By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

W alton Goggins has dis¬ 
tinguished himself 
during his acting ca¬ 
reer by taking on edgy 
roles in television series such as 
“Justified,” “Sons of Anarchy” and 
“The Shield.” He’s been a perfect 
fit for characters who come across 
as being fiercely loyal but also 
not afraid to cross moral lines if 
necessary. 

Roles on the dark comedy “Vice 
Principals” and “The Righteous 
Gemstones” have given Goggins a 
chance to show he could also han¬ 
dle lighter roles. But even he was a 
little surprised when the offer came 
to star in the new CBS comedy “The 
Unicom.” 

Goggins plays Wade, the recently 
widowed father of two girls who fi¬ 
nally — at the urging of friends and 
family — agrees to return to the 
world of dating. What Wade didn’t 
realize was that he’s the perfect sin¬ 
gle guy — employed, attractive and 
with a proven track record of com¬ 
mitment. In dating circles, this is as 
rare a find as a horse with a horn in 
the middle of its head. 

The role is at the other end of 
the acting spectrum for the typical 
Goggins role, but the Alabama na¬ 
tive wasn’t looking for a project this 
radical. His philosophy of acting has 


I’m a little 
tired of irony 
and I’m at a 
place in my life 
at 48 years 
old where 
kindness and 
sentimentality 
and being 
earnest are 
things that are 
very important 
to me. And 
this show kind 
of spoke to all 
of that. ’ 

Walton Goggins 

on his new CBS show, 
“The Unicorn” 


been to just go with the best written 
material he could find, and that has 
included roles in the feature films 
“The Hateful Eight,” “Django Un¬ 
chained,” “Lincoln,” “Ant-Man and 
The Wasp” and “Maze Runner: The 
Death Cure.” 

“When this came along, I just fell 
deeply in love with him and with his 
struggles and I fell in love with his 
daughters and I fell in love with his 
friends and this community,” Gog¬ 
gins says. “For me, I’m a little tired 
of irony and I’m at a place in my life 
at 48 years old where kindness and 
sentimentality and being earnest 
are things that are very important 
tome. 

“And this show kind of spoke to all 
of that. It just touched me in a way 
that was deep and meaningful.” 

The project was strong enough for 
Goggins to get past the nervousness 
he felt taking on a character who’s 
closer to who he really is than any 
of the tough-guy parts he’s played 
in his past. He felt a lot of insecurity 
stepping into this role and kept ask¬ 
ing himself if he believed he could 
play such a character. Once he got 
past those initial fears, Goggins 
realized this was a role that deep 
down inside he knew he always 
wanted to play. 

Executive producer Bill Martin 
and Mike Schiff didn’t share Gog¬ 
gins’ doubts and were certain he 
was the right actor. The biggest de¬ 


bate they had regarding the series 
was whether or not it was proper for 
Wade to start dating a year after the 
death of his wife. The pair based the 
comedy on a friend whose wife had 
died and he waited two years before 
going on his first date. 

Martin admits there were a lot of 
different opinions about what would 
be the proper time frame. Some 
argued a year can seem to pass so 
quickly while others say dealing 
with such a tragic loss can make 12 
months come across more like an 
eternity. 

The decision to go with a year 
was set once it was established that 
“The Unicom” will not be the date- 
of-the-week show. 

Schiff says, “The show is about 
him basically giving himself per¬ 
mission to live again after a year 
where he was sort of in a, I don’t 
want to say a coma, (but) a funk 
certainly. And it’s about him in all 
aspects of his life sort of tuning 
back into his life. So dating is a part 
of it, yes, but he’s also a father. He’s 
also a friend. It’s all elements of his 
life. 

“And because, again, so much of 
it is coming from our friend Grady, 
whose story this is and from other 
friends of ours who have lost spous¬ 
es, and we speak with all of them 
about what are the challenges mov¬ 
ing forward.” 
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By David Ignatius 
Washington Post Writers Group 

B y acquiescing to Turkey’s inva¬ 
sion of northeastern Syria on 
Wednesday, President Donald 
Trump has opened the door to 
what could become a genuine nightmare 
for the United States and its allies: the re¬ 
vival of the deadly terrorist organization 
that called itself Islamic State. 

The danger lies not simply in ISIS sleep¬ 
er cells that are still active — and that deto¬ 
nated three suicide bombs in the terrorists’ 
former capital of Raqqa on Wednesday. 
The larger risk comes from about 11,000 
ISIS fighters who have been detained by 
the Syrian Democratic Forces, the Kurd¬ 
ish-led militia that Trump is abandoning, 
and who may now try to flee. As the SDF 
mobilizes to combat the Turks, security at 
nearly 20 makeshift prisons is likely to de¬ 
teriorate, U.S. officials said. The U.S. mili¬ 
tary has said that it won’t take control, nor 
will European allies. Turkey’s claim that it 
can police the camps is hollow, given that 
many of those terrorists arrived in Syria 
after passing through Turkey. 

The cascade of bad events could get 
worse if action isn’t taken quickly. U.S. of¬ 
ficials fear that as security deteriorates, 
U.N. relief agencies may abandon control 
of a camp called al-Hol, which holds more 
than 70,000 refugees, more than 25% of 
whom are relatives of killed or captured 
ISIS fighters. Riots have rocked al-Hol 
in recent days, and visitors say that some 
areas are too dangerous to enter. 

U.S. analysts said Wednesday afternoon 


By Robert B. Zoellick 

Special to The Washington Post 

D onald Trump’s election — and 
his vitriol against his predeces¬ 
sors, former policymakers and 
his opponents — led many in¬ 
ternationalists to retreat and voluntarily 
undergo an American version of Mao 
Zedong’s self-education campaign. Yet it 
turns out that the American public, when 
asked, evidences a great deal of common 
sense about the nation’s role in the world. 

According to the Chicago Council on 
Global Affairs 2019 survey, published in 
September, large percentages of Ameri¬ 
cans — across parties — support U.S. se¬ 
curity alliances, believe trade is good for 
their country and favor promoting democ¬ 
racy and human rights. In fact, some of 
the expressions of public commitment to 
internationalism are at higher levels than 
at any time in the Chicago Council’s nearly 
50 years of surveys. 

The results contrast with the world- 
weary writings of foreign policy experts 
who assume that the public’s frustra¬ 
tions with international burdens require 
a shrinking global role. Indeed, 69% of 
Americans want the United States to play 
an active role in world affairs — and they 
prefer shared leadership (66%) over Wash¬ 
ington seeking a dominant position (26%). 

Despite Trump’s dismissal of alliances, 
they have increased in popularity. A strik¬ 
ing 74% of Americans favor the country’s 
military alliances, including with Japan 
(78%), Germany (75%) and South Korea 
(70%). The public also signaled a strategic 
approach to these ties. Americans want to 
maintain military superiority (69%) and 
are willing to station troops in allied coun¬ 
tries (51%), but only 27% believe military 
interventions make the country safer. Like 
the founders of the U.S. alliance system 
in the mid-20th century, Americans look 
to these partnerships to keep the peace 


that the Turkish air attacks were broader 
and deeper than many had initially expect¬ 
ed, striking targets farther east and south 
than the objectives Turkey had indicated 
to U.S. officials. Kurdish civilians were 
said to be fleeing Kobani after heavy shell¬ 
ing there, and shelling was also reported in 
the eastern city of Qamishli. 

Here’s the appalling scenario that U.S. 
officials fear could unfold if the Turkish 
invasion isn’t a quick, limited operation, 
as Trump apparently hopes: As security 
collapses in northeastern Syria, hardened 
ISIS fighters could escape the prisons, 
storm the al-Hol camp to reunite with 
their families and then renew the terrorist 
assault against the West that they began in 
2014. A revived ISIS would pose a threat 
to the U.S. homeland — but probably a 
greater one to Europe, Russia and regions 
where the “foreign fighters” originated. 
Though those places are all threatened by 
what’s ahead, none has taken significant 
steps to ease the impending crisis. 

This frightening risk of “snatching de¬ 
feat from the jaws of victory” against ISIS 
is a result of the Trump administration’s 
chronic policy breakdown. That begins 
with Trump himself, whose erratic swings 
on Syria have appalled some of his closest 
political allies. But it extends to an inter¬ 
agency process so enfeebled under Trump 
that it has failed for months to generate 
clear plans for dealing with a possible ISIS 
resurgence if U.S. troops should leave, as 
Trump demanded in December. 

European nations have been nearly as 
guilty as the Trump administration. As I 
explained in May, they have refused U.S. 


through deterrence and defense. 

On trade, although Trump practices a 
costly protectionism of special interests, 
Americans do not want economic isolation¬ 
ism. Congress, which has constitutional au¬ 
thority over trade, should note that 87% of 
Americans believe trade benefits the U.S. 
economy, and 83% recognize trade helps 
American companies; 77% say the United 
States should comply with World Trade 
Organization rulings, even if Washing¬ 
ton loses the case. Whereas Trump views 
trade as a win-lose proposition, 63% of 
Americans rightly recognize benefits for 
both trading partners. 

The Chicago Council survey identifies 
party divides on immigration and climate, 
but even some of these differences narrow 
when people turn to pragmatic solutions. 
Between 65% and 81% seem to agree on an 
immigration policy that combines a path¬ 
way to citizenship for illegal immigrants 
who meet certain standards, increased 
border security and fines for businesses 
that hire illegal immigrants. 

Even China — which draws bipartisan 
venom from bellicose commentators in 
Washington — elicits a more nuanced re¬ 
sponse from the public. Driven by a big 
jump in Republican hostility, 42% of Amer¬ 
icans view China’s world power as a critical 
threat, but 68% still prefer friendly coop¬ 
eration and engagement, compared with 
31% who want to actively limit its power. A 
notable 74% favor trade with China. 

Trump’s successor will need to build upon 
this underlying sentiment with initiatives 
that address current problems. An obvious 
starting point is to treat North American 
neighbors as partners, not punching bags. 
The U.S. needs border security but also 
will have to work with Mexico, Colombia, 
Costa Rica and Panama to create safe con¬ 
ditions and economic opportunities in Cen¬ 
tral America. North America should be a 
secure continental base, with three pros¬ 
perous democracies, from which the U.S. 


and Kurdish pleas to repatriate some of 
their nationals held in the SDF-controlled 
prisons, or even to pay the SDF for holding 
them. “The European Union is in denial,” 
one official told me then, noting that the 
refugee issue was so toxic politically that 
no European government dared touch it. 

How large is the ISIS army-in-waiting, 
if the prisoners escape the camps? Gen. 
Mazloum Abdi, the SDF commander, gave 
me some numbers in an interview in Ko¬ 
bani in July. He said that the SDF was 
guarding 12,000 ISIS fighters who were 
captured when the caliphate was defeat¬ 
ed. In addition to about 9,000 Syrian and 
Iraqi radical Islamists, that group included 
2,500 foreign fighters, Mazloum said, with 
about 1,000 Europeans. U.S. estimates are 
slightly lower, counting about 2,200 foreign 
fighters among 11,000 prisoners. 

The United States has identified 50 of 
the most dangerous detainees and may 
seek to transfer them to neighboring coun¬ 
tries, perhaps Iraq. Trump also requested 
that the United States take control of two 
notorious prisoners, Alexanda Kotey and 
El Shafee Elsheikh, who are believed to 
have killed Western hostages. (Officials 
said Wednesday that Kotey and Elsheikh 
have been moved out of a detention center 
in Syria and are in U.S. custody.) 

For Trump, what’s unfolding now in 
Syria is largely a self-inflicted wound. 
It will be politically costly for him, but 
there’s a deeper problem. U.S. successes in 
the Middle East are too rare and precious 
to be squandered. But that’s what appears 
to be happening now in this grotesque coda 
to the war against ISIS. 


can project global influence. 

To lead alliances, U.S. diplomacy should 
bring its partners together, not divide 
them. By concentrating on evolving threats 

— cyberattacks, election interference, nu¬ 
clear and missile proliferation, bullying by 
authoritarian states and spreading seeds of 
Islamic State — the U.S. can rebuild cohe¬ 
sion and a sense of shared purpose. 

Instead of penalizing trade through 
tariffs, the U.S. could combine trade and 
environmental agreements to open mar¬ 
kets while offering incentives to reduce 
carbon and safeguard biodiversity, espe¬ 
cially in developing economies. American 
assistance, together with economic growth, 
could encourage constructive steps such as 
reforestation (including the expansion of 
wildlife habitats and corridors), protecting 
existing carbon sinks, enriching soil car¬ 
bon for agriculture, energy conservation 
and developing and diffusing alternative 
energy technologies. 

The U.S. should stand for the rule of law 
and against corruption instead of manipu¬ 
lating politics and investigations to help 
demagogues hold on to power. Traditional 
allies and partners in Europe and Asia — 
and new ones in Latin America and Africa 

— would rally to safeguard cyberspace and 
elections and to put authoritarians on the 
defensive in places such as Russia, China, 
North Korea, Venezuela and Cuba. 

The Global Affairs survey affirms that 
Americans are not ready to abandon the 
fundamentals of the foreign policies that 
made the United States the most successful 
power in world history. The national chal¬ 
lenge is to identify political leaders who 
can apply those principles to a new genera¬ 
tion of problems, reconnecting American 
power with the United States’ purpose. 

Robert B. Zoellick served as president of the 
World Bank, U.S. trade representative and deputy 
secretary of state. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Better to let Facebook encrypt 
all of its messaging services 
The Washington Post 

Facebook wants to pivot to privacy, but 
there’s a new obstacle in its path: Attorney 
General William Barr. 

Barr and other law enforcement officials 
in the United States, Britain and Australia 
are asking the technology company to scrap 
its much-touted plan to make all of its mes¬ 
saging services end-to-end encrypted by 
default, BuzzFeed reported last week. The 
move is likely the first salvo in a broader 
fight against programs that put users’ com¬ 
munications out of government’s reach — a 
trend that Barr last summer called “unac¬ 
ceptable” and “exceptionally dangerous.” 

But leaving consumers’ information un¬ 
protected is dangerous too. The officials say 
in their letter that they support a “means 
for lawful access,” otherwise known as a 
“backdoor” for authorities to enter when 
they come knocking with a warrant. The 
problem is, a door for U. S. authorities could 
be a door for everyone else. And everyone 
else wants in. 

Services such as WhatsApp operate with 
a universal code, which means the mo¬ 
ment the United States is offered a secu¬ 
rity workaround, the leaders of countries 
far less free will start asking for similar 
treatment. Egypt, The New York Times 
recently reported, has been conducting 
sophisticated cyberattacks on its opposi¬ 
tion politicians and civil society. Devices 
can be altered for individual markets, but 
that doesn’t mean building intentional vul¬ 
nerabilities is wise. Last week, Microsoft 
revealed that the Iranian government had 
attempted to breach email accounts be¬ 
longing to a U.S. presidential campaign. 
Create a “golden key” for the good guys 
here, and hackers might find ways to un¬ 
lock whatever they wish. 

Barr’s concerns are legitimate. Crimi¬ 
nals take advantage of these systems to 
conduct their business in the dark, and 
some of that business is repugnant. There 
is a tradeoff between security and safety. 
But the tradeoff need not be absolute. 
Even with encryption, there are ways to 
gather evidence, and there could be areas 
for compromise beyond the debate over a 
backdoor. 

Some believe the way forward for crimi¬ 
nal investigations is to permit court-com¬ 
pelled device unlocking for suspects in 
custody; others believe lawful hacking is 
the answer. But preventing end-to-end en¬ 
cryption entirely would be a mistake. 

Ind., federal agencies useless 
on toxic spill in Lake Michigan 
Chicago Sun-Times 

You might think that when a company 
has a long record of polluting our drink¬ 
ing water, including a recent chemical 
spill that killed thousands of fish in Lake 
Michigan, state and federal officials would 
spring into action. 

You might think the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency and the Indiana De¬ 
partment of Environmental Management 
would have begun investigating long ago, 
methodically and aggressively, to under¬ 
stand why the polluting goes on and on, 
and taken every step to put an end to it. 

You might think they would do their 
jobs. 

But they have not. Both government 
agencies have been pretty much missing 
in action, prompting two environmental 
groups last week to file a 60-day notice 



of a lawsuit in the hope of convincing the 
federal government and Indiana that it’s 
not a good thing to allow dangerously toxic 
chemicals to flow into the lake. Such a law¬ 
suit is permitted by the federal Clean Water 
Act when the government fails to act. 

The Environmental Law & Policy Center 
and the Hoosier Environmental Council 
report that the Burns Harbor steel mill in 
northwest Indiana, owned by ArcelorMit¬ 
tal, has broken clean water laws more than 
100 times since 2015. That includes an Aug. 
11 toxic spill of concentrated cyanide and 
ammonia into a ditch that drains into the 
Little Calumet River, which in turn flows 
into Lake Michigan. 

The ELPC says the “total cyanide load” 
discharged from one outfall at the mill was 
548% higher than the legal limit on Aug. 
12, 795% higher on Aug. 13, 557% higher 
on Aug. 14 and 419% higher on Aug. 15. 
The amount of ammonia discharged into 
the environment also far exceeded the 
legal limit. 

Yet the supposed environmental sher¬ 
iffs here — the EPA and the Indiana De¬ 
partment of Environmental Management 
— have made an art of foot-dragging. They 
repeatedly have sent a message that crack¬ 
ing down on polluters is simply not a pri¬ 
ority for them, particularly on the federal 
level by the Trump administration. 

After the most recent spill, local offi¬ 
cials in Portage, Ind., complained that the 
public was not warned for several days, at 
which point the sight of thousands of dead 
fish floating around a nearby marina made 
it clear something bad had happened. 

The EPA and IDEM have said they will 
file inspection reports about the Aug. 11 
spill, but neither agency has taken for¬ 
mal enforcement action over any of the 
steel mill spills over the past four years, 
according to records obtained by The En¬ 
vironmental Law & Policy Center and the 
Hoosier Environmental Council. 

Part of the problem is that budget cuts 
have hacked away at IDEM’s staffing lev¬ 
els year after year. And scientists at the 
EPA’s regional office have complained 
for more than two years that the Trump 
administration’s antipathy toward envi¬ 
ronmental regulations has made it harder 
for them to be effective. The bosses don’t 
back them up. 

When government environmental 
watchdogs are not watching, any company 
has a motivation to handle toxic waste in 
the cheapest way possible, which can mean 
cutting comers in ways that add to envi¬ 
ronmental pollution. 

Last May, ArcelorMittal was fined more 
than $5 million for clean air violations 
that date back years, but nothing was done 
about the clean water violations. 

The company says the Aug. 11 spill at its 
Burns Harbor facility occurred because of 
a loss of power at a pump station, and that 
workers did not realize wastewater with 


ammonia and cyanide would get into the 
lake. Assuming that explanation is true, it 
does not explain the many previous toxic 
spills. That kind of lax industrial manage¬ 
ment also is far less likely when there’s a 
real government watchdog on duty. 

Seven million people get their drinking 
water from Lake Michigan. The EPA and 
the state of Indiana owe them a thorough 
investigation and an end to this nonsense. 

Prison needs to be tough, but 
price-gouging on calls is wrong 
The Dallas Morning News 

Being in prison should be tough. But it 
shouldn’t be an opportunity for unscrupu¬ 
lous business practices that add financial 
punishment to time behind bars. 

Carrollton, Texas-based Securus Tech¬ 
nologies provides phone service for in¬ 
mates at 3,400 correctional facilities 
across the country. This is big business. 
Securus handled 240 million calls last year 
and brought in $700 million. That revenue 
number is large because the price of pris¬ 
on phone calls is astronomical. According 
to a report in the Los Angeles Times last 
month, Securus charges as much as $24.82 
for a 15-minute call. 

The company doesn’t keep all that 
money. As is common industry practice, 
Securus sends a portion of its fees back to 
the prisons it serves. The parties to these 
arrangements call that a commission. Crit¬ 
ics call it a kickback. In either case, it’s an 
extra expense to inmates that can account 
for up to 90% of the cost of a call. 

We think Securus should reduce its rates 
for three reasons. 

The first is fairness. We’re all for giv¬ 
ing corporations the latitude to negotiate 
the best prices they can get, but the idea of 
negotiation implies that both parties have 
agency. That’s not the case here. Inmates 
can’t shop for phone service and they can’t 
use their collective buying power to change 
their rate. So their only choice is between 
paying high fees or forgoing phone calls. 

Which brings us to reason No. 2: recidi¬ 
vism. Support networks are vital to ex- 
cons, so keeping in touch with family and 
friends is an important component in help¬ 
ing inmates endure their sentence and land 
on their feet when released. 

We’ll give Securus some credit. The com¬ 
pany says it has reduced phone rates by 
14% in the last year. But the public demand 
for reform is outpacing Securus’ willing¬ 
ness to reduce prices. New York City and 
San Francisco have passed measures en¬ 
suring that all phone calls from jails would 
be free. Connecticut is considering a bill 
that would do the same. The Texas Depart¬ 
ment of Criminal Justice, which does not 
contract with Securus, decided in Febru¬ 
ary to cap rates at 6 cents per minute. 

There need to be restrictions on inmate 
communication. But punitive charges that 


disconnect inmates from family or, more 
likely, add a major financial burden to fam¬ 
ilies of inmates are unjust in themselves. 

The pace of legislative action here sug¬ 
gests that Securus may have already 
missed the opportunity to self-correct. 
And that’s the third reason for Securus to 
take decisive action now: so that the gov¬ 
ernment doesn’t have to. We hope the com¬ 
pany takes steps right away to decrease the 
need for an even heavier regulatory hand. 

Don't institutionalize harmful 
executive power grabs 
The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

For too long, the power of the executive 
branch has long exceeded the narrow set 
of powers and expectations set out by the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Unfortunately, there is little sign of this 
changing, with President Donald Trump 
and the Democratic candidates alike per¬ 
petually seeking to push the limits of ex¬ 
ecutive authority. 

Just because someone is elected presi¬ 
dent doesn’t mean they can do whatever 
they’d like. And even for those who claim 
a “mandate,” any purported mandate must 
be constrained by the limits of the consti¬ 
tution. While presidents have a tendency to 
take on an almost cultish devotion among 
their strongest supporters, Americans 
ought to see the dangerous path of infusing 
a single individual with so much power. 

Though there is still plenty of informa¬ 
tion to sort through, there is legitimate 
cause for concern about Trump’s appar¬ 
ent order to hold up congressionally ap¬ 
proved aid to Ukraine ahead of a call with 
Ukraine’s then newly elected President 
Volodymyr Zelenskiy. It raises, among 
other things, red flags over the president 
breaching the separation of powers with 
regards to Congress’ power of the purse. 

But in addressing another sort of abuse 
of power, these pages have called out other 
instances of Trump overextending the 
reach the executive branch ought to have. 
This includes tariffs initiated officially 
under dubious national security grounds. 
It also includes his perpetuation of Ameri¬ 
can involvement in conflicts without con¬ 
gressional authorization, particularly U.S. 
support for Saudi Arabia’s brutal war in 
Yemen. And it includes his efforts to side¬ 
step Congress by declaring a national secu¬ 
rity at the southern border after Congress 
refused to fund a border wall. 

Whatever the merits of any of these 
ideas, there’s supposed to be a process for 
implementing and pursuing such policies. 

Unfortunately, in sidestepping Congress 
and expanding the power of the executive 
branch, Trump has merely followed those 
who came before him. 

And to make matters worse, those vying 
to succeed him aren’t much better on that 
front. Democratic presidential candidates 
have been more than happy to run with 
the idea that they can abuse executive au¬ 
thority, particularly by way of executive 
orders, to get what want without having to 
go through Congress. Sen. Kamala Harris, 
D-Calif., for instance, has promised that if 
Congress doesn’t agree to gun control poli¬ 
cies to her liking, she’ll simply issue execu¬ 
tive orders to impose gun control policies. 
Joe Biden’s website touts the former vice 
president’s promise to “sign a series of 
new executive orders with unprecedented 
reach that go well beyond the Obama- 
Biden Administration platform and put us 
on the right track” with respect to climate 
change. Sen. Elizabeth Warren, D-Mass., 
meanwhile, has vowed to “do everything 
I can by executive order” on guns, while 
also wanting to use that power to raise the 
pay of women of color. 

It’s unfortunate that the American peo¬ 
ple have allowed presidents and aspiring 
presidents to get such an outsized view of 
their powers. It is likewise unfortunate 
that Congress has been allowed to do little 
more than allow things to run on autopilot, 
with only rare efforts to check presidential 
powers. 
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ONCE AGAIN, IT SEEING 
YOU ACCOMPLISHED 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING 
THIS UJEEK. 


NO ONE LJILL TELL 
ME OUR COMPANY'S 
STRATEGY, SO ANY¬ 
THING I DID LJOULD BE 
RANDOM FLAILING. 


A LACK OF STRATEGY 
ISN'T KEEPING ANY¬ 
ONE ELSE FROM 
WORKING. 



SELF IMPROVEMENT QUIZ 
To truly be happy, one 
must be able to answer 
“yes” to the following 
question: Are you being 
the best you you can be? 


How do you 
answer that 
question? 




Explain: 

(joJdfJn'T give 

rne much To 





I SASHA MITCHELL 



...And? Are you saying 
you'd like to visit me? Ar 
you hoping to rekindle 
our passionate love affair? 
Are you going to explain 
why you told me we’d run 
away together and be 
happy and then you 
DISAPPEARED for years? 

Well it doesn’t matter, 
because I have a girlfriend. 






I’m raiding money 
to Vuy & tuxedod, 

for underprivileged 
dnildren of tike night. 


Fa<Jelook.dcm/ SiZarroComidfi 


tugene ^nerrer urosswora 



ACROSS 

1 Energy 
4 Did laps 
8 Beanies 

12 Pub order 

13 Vegas game 

14 Europe’s neighbor 

15 Vine-covered 
walkways 

17 Saturn feature 

18 Russian river 

19 Bas-relief 
medium 

20 Ear bone 
22 Loyal 

24 Nullify 

25 Unconventional 
’50s types 

29 Man-mouse link 

30 Touches down 

31 Miss Piggy’s 
pronoun 

32 Hopefuls 

34 Per person 

35 Expel 

36 Ankara natives 

37 Gawked at 

40 Plane- related 

41 Deception 

42 Kitchen wrap 

46 Gershwin’s 
“The — Love” 

47 Surrealist 
Salvador 

48 Tokyo, once 


49 Venetian- 
blind part 

50 Lean-to 

51 Massage 
DOWN 

1 Nuke in the 
microwave 

2 -de-France 

3 Lima bein’? 

4 Toaster’s word 

5 Healthy 

6 Literary collection 

7 Yr. parts 

8 Hurtle 

9 Unrepaired 

10 Bowling targets 

11 Palm starch 
16 Crossword 

diagram 

19 Courage 

20 Acknowledge 


22 Doctrine 

23 X-ray doses 

25 Ms. Streisand, 
to fans 

26 Unsuitable 

27 Oddball 

28 Tries the tea 
30 Praise 

33 Sartre play 

34 Mystique 

36 Lukewarm 

37 Resistance units 

38 Soccer score 

39 Actress Turner 

40 Wheel bar 

42 0ED entries 

43 Apt rhyme 
for “spa” 

44Sch. URL ender 


21 Writer Ephron 45 Steal from 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



10-11 


CRYPTOQUIP 


PYM XHWP KHKRSDT PRJMW 
HJ PYM UYDTPW DEHRP 
UHXKMPAPAOM KYIWAUDS 
DUPAOAPAMW: PHK WKHTPI 

YAPW . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THE GLASS USED TO 
BE TRANSPARENT, BUT I PUT COFFEE IN IT SO 
THAT IT GOT FILLED BEYOND OPACITY. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: K equals P 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 




DOWN 

1 “If — a Hammer” 

2 Zilch 

3 Hawaiian coffee 

4 Guest quarters 

5 Bigwigs 

6 “Misery” 
star James 


26 Indian bread 

27 Picnic crasher 

29 Snitch 

30 Business mag 

31 E-l connection 

35 Himalayan 
country 

36 “Seinfeld” 
character 

39 Leave 
at the altar 


47 Chinese 
secret society 
49“Sense 

and Sensibility” 
director Lee 


ACROSS 

1 Pen fluids 
5 Mark Harmon 
TV series 

9 Insult, slangily 

12 Earring type 

13 Swiss river 

14 Hubbub 

15 Writer Quindlen 

16 Lure 

17 Ump 

18 Beloved 

19 Carry- 

(travel bags) 

20 Membership 

21 Recede 
23 PC key 
25 Tangles 
28 “Doctor 

Zhivago” star 

32 Asian capital 

33 Borneo 
ape, for short 

34 Place in a crypt 

36 Gripe nonstop 

37 Speedometer stat 

38 Fun and games 

39 Toast toppings 
42 Ms.Thurman 
44 Take five 

48 Here (Fr.) 

49 Physics bit 

50 Black-and- 
white cookie 

51 Long.crosser 

10-12 CRYPTOQUIP 

QG LCB UCWVONTL TQJNVK 
NC NOW GCTQZXV FQNNQKX 
NFV XOCBKM QK GZTT, QJ 


7 Van Gogh painting 40 Exotic berry 

8 Filming site 41 Wee parasite 

9 Challenge 43 NYC gallery 

10 Concept 45 Part of Q.E.D. 

11 Cushy 46 Antitoxins 

20 Cornfield 

protectors 
22 Airship 

24 Push rudely 

25 That lady 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 



NFZN TVZWVJ-MOCAAQKX? 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THE MOST POPULAR 
TUNES ON THE CHARTS ABOUT COMPETITIVE 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: TOP SPORTY HITS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals V 
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AMERICAN 
DOCTORS & STAFF 


SERVICES OFFERED 

■ family dentistry 

■ periodontal maintenance 

■ root canals I 

■ wisdom teeth surgery 

■ implant surgery 

■ certified orthodontics 

■ nitrous oxide 






Ramstein Dental Care 

06371 406230 
Poststrasse 1,66877 Ramstein 
Ramstelndental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 




Certified American 
Dental Hygienists 
TRICARE Peferred Provider |] 


Transportation 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S.& Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

E-Mail: info@transglobal-logistics.de 

WEB: www.transglobal-logistics.de 


For Further Information Please Contact 

UNITED KINGDOM 
+44-(0)1638-515714 


+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 





Transportation 


Ship Cars and Containers to and from the USA 


0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Transportation 


Vehicle Transport 

We can help 


We move your world 

Contact: Mr. Heiko Twachtmann 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSOSTRIPES. 



Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe , Pacific , the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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Established in 1895, the Army & Air Force Exchange 
Service serves Warfighters and families working to 
protect your benefits—tax-free shopping with military- 
exclusive pricing. 100 % of Exchange earnings support 
military communities, including Quality-of-Life programs. 
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ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 

Automotive 140 



SCAM 

FADS 

Classifieds scams can 
target both sellers and 
buyers with classifieds 

Some of the latest Scam 

D buy'sightfjnseerfand have 
the vehicle shipped 

IsELLER BEWARE 

Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 

XT '" 89 " 9 

S^newspa^foTon^he 1 " 


Autos for Sale 141 

Autos for Sale 141 

with (green 4 sticker) Electric 

fanevOI @hotmail.com 

ipec. Manual Diesel With trailer 
hitch $10,500 email: 
fanevOI @hotmail.com 
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Autos for Sale 141 

Auto Parts 180 

Furniture 510 

Furniture 510 

Furniture 510 

Photography 830 

BMW X5 for sale $13,600.00 - 
BMW X5 Diesel Am.Specs. 
105,000 mi. All options, includ¬ 
ing ventilated seats with mas¬ 
sage, window curtains and 

Winter tires & wheels tor VW 
Golf GTI MK7 - $350.00 - 
Winter tires&wheels for 2015 
GTI MK7 Pirelli 205/50 R17 93V 
M&S 

wo67549@gmail.com 

Antique English Bureau (Desk) 
- $600.00 - Circa mid-19th 
Century English drop front hard¬ 
wood writing_ desk in great 
condition. 55%" H x 36" W x 16" 

English Wicker Picnic Hampers 
- ^175.00 - 2 Brand New 
English Wicker Picnic Hampers 
(Baskets). One Wine 
heese for 2 ^with cutting board^ 

New Fireplace Screen and 
Fireplace Tools - $170.00 - 
Brand new Antique Copper 
Finish Fireplace screen and set 
of. matchjng ^antique . copper 

Tripod - $25.00 - Tripod, like 
new. Buyer picks up. Call: 
+49-6571-9522421 

a 

^nt^nStion i ?n!^>u^ a i!i^ sell! 
Tel. cell:01602642954 
home:067815087710 

a 

shelf, shelves below, mounted 
on 2 broad trestle feet. Reason- 
able offers OK. Buyer picks^. 

(plates 

ups, etc.). Great Gift for 
Newlyweds! Call and leave tel# 

contagt you. ea Buyer ptejjs up. 
+49-6571-9522421' 3 

Tools & Machinery 990 

Email: gorshev@hotmail.com 

a 

Collectibles 350 

+49-6571 -9522421 ' & 

a 

if interested. Cost is per hamper. 
Call: +49-6571-9522421 

n 

a 

Snapon Tool Box iviake offer 

0 3 5 n 25 y 6021 6 Email: 

A64Mech@aol.com Call: 

Mercedes for Sale - - 2009 

African jEborw Letter Openers 


Mahoqanv Sheraton Revival 

PCS Sale 780 

$7,700, 12^K*"rrri^s° r NJew fires! 
Moon Roof, USFK Inspected 
Call David @ 010-4174-0259 
Email: diedonce4all@gmail.com 
Call: 010-4174-0259 

Autnc fnr Salp 

and Fertility Dolls - $30.00 - 2 
Ebony Letter openers and 3 
ebony Fertility dolls from The 
Gambia, West Africa. PCS Sale. 
Call: +4^-6571-9522421 

n 

Contractor leaving Germany 
ture, tl You^pi Jk^up. In^very good 
A64Mech@aol.com m Call: 
17854380086 

a 

Chair (from UK) - $125.00 - 
Sheraton revival painted ma¬ 
hogany salon chair. Shield sha¬ 
pe^ back, pierced back splat^ 

tegs. °'circI ea i9oS Uar Co t n§iti<fn: 
excellent. Buyer Dicks up. PCS 
Sate. Call: +49-6571-9522421 

Bodum Coffee Press + Tray+ 6 
cups - $40.00 - Bodum Cham- 
bord Coffee Press with cozy + 6 
cups + Antique Rosewood serv¬ 
ing tray with emblem. Like new 
condition. Sold as a set. PCS 
Sate. Leave phone msg and 1 
up" Call: +49-657l'-952^421 PiCkS 


■Germany_142_ 

rKSwar-, 

1 1 0 "Mead Telescope $1 500 00 

Hfifi 

rf 


Free Europe-mcte delivery 
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Autos for Sale-UK 154 
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fsm 

9522^1 
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17854380086 

a 
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SAUrSTH® PAID 35,000 miles 
Email: glorydog2001 @gmail.co 

Q 

POOL TABLE FOR SELL 
$600.00 - POOL TABLE FOR 
SELL WILL NOT FIT IN APPT. 
Email: smock7777@gmail.com 

a 

+49-6571-9522l21 U ' 3 

Q 

Fort New jlrseyP Scar?! 

Call: +49-6571-9522421 

a 

Looking ^^r sGm? 

Photo from Europe' 
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SM5. 169,000 km. Runs good, 
Good A 


, he cited seats^ sunroof. CaH or 
Email: Kevinmcd19@yahoo.com 
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Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


Inprint • Onlineatstripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 





Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARS^STRIPES. 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 


Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 
URIC GARDNER CART USN (RET) 
PC. BROKER, REALTOR®, CRS, GRI, ABR 


Round-the-world news for America’s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust 



Daily Headlines Veterans News Military History and more 
Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 

STARS^STRIPES. stri P es - com /newsletters 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College football 


Wednesday’s score 


Schedule 

Friday^Oct. 11 

Lafayette (0-5) at Princeton (3-0) 

SOUTH 

Virginia (4-1) at Miami (2-3) 

FAR WEST 

Colorado St. (1-5) at New Mexico (2-3) 
Colorado (3-2) at Oregon (4-1) 

Saturctaj^ Oct. 12 

Richmond (2-3) at Maine (2-3) 

Robert Morris (1-4) at St. Francis (Pa.) 
(3-2) 

Memphis (5-0) at Temple (4-1) 

Holy Cross (2-3) at Brown (1-2) 

LIU (0-4) at Bryant (1-5) 

Bucknell (0-5) at Colgate (0-6) 

CCSU (4-1) at Columbia (1-2) 

Cornell (1-2) at Harvard (2-1) 

Norfolk St. (1-5) at Howard (1-5) 
Presbyterian (0-5) at Monmouth (NJ) 
(3-2) 

Delaware St. (1-4) at Morgan St. (0-5) 
Sacred Heart (3-2) at Penn (1-2) 

Yale (3-0) at Dartmouth (3-0) 

Fordham (2-4) at Georgetown (4-1) 
Albany (NY) (3-3) at Towson (3-2) 

Iowa St. (3-2) at West Virginia (3-2 
New Hampshire (3-2) at Stony Brook (4-2) 
SOUTH 

Georgia Tech (1-4) at Duke (3-2) 

South Carolina (2-3) at Georgia (5-0) 
Mississippi St. (3-2) at Tennessee (1-4) 
San Diego (2-2) at Davidson (4-1) 
Morehead St. (2-3) at Jacksonville (2-3) 
Hampton (3-2) at Gardner-Webb (2-3) 
Villanova (6-0) at James Madison (5-1) 
Samford (3-3) at VMI (3-3) 

Delaware (3-2) at Elon (2-4) 

Florida A&M (4-1) at SC State (3-1) 

W. Carolina (1-4) at The Citadel (2-4) 
Old Dominion (1-4) at Marshall (2-3) 
Savannah St. (3-2) at Alcorn St. (4-2) 
SE Missouri (3-2) at Austin Peay (3-2) 
Alabama A&M (4-2) at Grambling St. (1-4) 
Alabama St. (2-3) at Jackson St. (1-4) 
Charleston Southern (1-4) at Ken- 
nesaw St. (4-1) 

Murray St. (3-3) at Tennessee St. (1-5) 
Florida St. (3-2) at Clemson (5-0 
BYU (2-3) at South Florida (2-3) 

UConn (1-4) atTulane (4-1) 

Middle Tennessee (2-3) at FAU (3-2) 
Northwestern St. (0-5) at Nicholls (3-2) 
UNLV (1-4) at Vanderbilt (1-4) 

Rhode Island (1-4) at Virginia Tech (3-2) 
Georgia St. (3-2) at Coastal Carolina (3-2) 
Incarnate Word (3-2) at SE Louisiana 
(3-2) 

Charlotte (2-3) at FIU (2-3) 

UMass (1-5) at Louisiana Tech (4-1) 
North Texas (2-3) at Southern Miss. (3-2) 
Prairie View (2-3) at Southern U. (2-3) 
UT Martin (3-2) at Tennessee Tech (4-2) 
Army (3-2) at W. Kentucky (3-2) 
Arkansas (2-3) at Kentucky (2-3) 
Louisville (3-2) at Wake Forest (5-0) 
Florida (6-0) at LSU (5-0) 

MIDWEST 

Toledo (4-1) at Bowling Green (1-4) 
Michigan (4-1) at Illinois (2-3) 

Rutgers (1-4) at Indiana (3-2) 
Maryland (3-2) at Purdue (1-4) 

Miami (Ohio) (2-3) at W. Michigan (3-3) 
Drake (2-2) at Butler (1-4) 

Jacksonville St. (4-2) at E. Illinois (0-6) 
W. Illinois (0-5) at Indiana St. (2-3) 

Ball St. (2-3) at E. Michigan (3-2) 

N. Iowa (3-2) at N. Dakota St. (5-0) 
Dayton (3-1) at Valparaiso (0-5) 

New Mexico St. (0-6) at Cent. Michigan 
(3-3) 

South Dakota (2-3) at Missouri St. (1-3) 
Kent St. (2-3) at Akron (0-5) 

N. Illinois (1-4) at Ohio (2-3) 

Michigan St. (4-2) at Wisconsin (5-0) 

S. Dako"- ~ ”--H 

(4-1). 

Mji 


Pro football 

1 

Pro hockey 

1 

Tennis 

1 

Pro soccer 


a St. (3-1) at Youngstown St. 


Mississippi (3-3) at Missouri (4-1) 
Illinois St. (3-2) at S. Illinois (2-3) 

Penn St. (5-0) at Iowa (4-1) 

Nebraska (4-2) at Minnesota (5-0) 
Southern Cal (3-2) at Notre Dame (4-1) 
SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma (5-0) vs. Texas (4-1) at Dallas 
MVSU (1-4) at Ark.-Pine Bluff (4-2) 
Lamar (3-3) at Sam Houston St. (4-2) 
Missouri S&T (4-1) at Texas Southern 
(0-5) 

Cincinnati (4-1) at Houston (2-3) 
Alabama (5-0) at Texas A&M (3-2) 
Texas Tech (3-2) at Baylor (5-0) 
McNeese St. (3-3) at Cent. Arkansas (3-2) 
UAB (4-1) at UTSA (2-3) 

Houston Baptist (4-2) at Abilene Chris¬ 
tian (2-4) 

Navy (3-1) at Tulsa (2-3) 

FAR WEST 

North Dakota (3-2) at Idaho St. (2-3) 
Washington St. (3-2) at Arizona St. (4-1) 

N. Colorado (1-5) at E. Washington (2-4) 
Sacramento St. (3-2) at Montana St. (5-1) 
San Jose St. (3-2) at Nevada (3-2) 
Idaho (2-4) at Portland St. (3-3) 

Fresno St. (2-2) at Air Force (3-2) 

Cal Poly (2-3) at UC Davis (2-4) 

Utah (4-1) at Oregon St. (2-3) 

S. Utah (1-5) at Weber St. (3-2) 

Hawaii (4-1) at Boise St. (5-0) 
Wyoming (4-1) at San Diego St. (4-1) 
Washington (4-2) at Arizona (4-1) 


NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (OUT - definitely will not play; 
DNP - did not practice; LIMITED - limited 
participation in practice; FULL - full par¬ 
ticipation in practice): 

Sunday 

CAROLINA PANTHERS at TAMPA BAY 
BUCCANEERS at London - PANTHERS: 

DNP: LB Mario Addison (not injury relat¬ 
ed), CB Natrell Jamerson (foot), OT Greg 
Little (concussion), RB Christian McCaf¬ 
frey (back), DT Gerald McCoy (knee), LB 
Christian Miller (ankle), QB Cam New¬ 
ton (foot), S Eric Reid (ankle), LB Shaq 
Thompson (ankle), G Trai Turner (ankle). 
FULL: LB Brian Burns (wrist), CB Donte 
Jackson (groin), TE Chris Manhertz 
(concussion). BUCCANEERS: DNP: G Alex 
Cappa (forearm), LB Jack Cichy (elbow), 
OT Demar Dotson (hamstring), RB T.J. Lo¬ 
gan (ankle), WR Breshad Perriman (ham¬ 
string), DE Ndamukong Suh (knee), OT 
Josh Wells (not injury related). LIMITED: 
WR Chris Godwin (hip). 

PHILADELPHIA at MINNESOTA - EA¬ 
GLES: DNP: RB Corey Clement (ankle), CB 
Ronald Darby (hamstring), WR DeSean 
Jackson (abdomen), DT Timmy Jernigan 
(foot), CB Avonte Maddox (concussion/ 
neck), CB Orlando Scandrick (illness), 
RB Darren Sproles (quad). LIMITED: S 
Rodney McLeod (knee), OT Jason Peters 
(knee). FULL: CB Sidney Jones (ham¬ 
string). VIKINGS: DNP: LB Ben Gedeon 
(concussion), DT Linval Joseph (not inju¬ 
ry related), G Josh Kline (foot). LIMITED: 
CB Mackensie Alexander (elbow/groin), 
LB Kentrell Brothers (hamstring/wrist). 
FULL: TE Irv Smith Jr. (quad), DT Shamar 
Stephen (knee). 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS at JACKSON¬ 
VILLE JAGUARS - SAINTS: DNP: QB Drew 
Brees (right thumb), WR Tre’Quan Smith 
(ankle). LIMITED: DE Trey Hendrickson 
(neck). JAGUARS: DNP: C Brandon Linder 
(not injury related). LIMITED: DE Calais 
Campbell (not injury related), S Ronnie 
Harrison (ankle), CB D.J. Hayden (foot), 
DE Lerentee McCray (oblique), TE Josh 
Oliver (hamstring), CB Jalen Ramsey 
(back). 

HOUSTON TEXANS at KANSAS CITY 
CHIEFS - TEXANS: practice not com¬ 
plete. CHIEFS: practice not complete. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS at MIAMI 
DOLPHINS - REDSKINS: DNP: LB Josh Har- 
vey-Clemons (hamstring), G Wes Martin 
(chest), OT Donald Penn (hamstring), C 
Ross Pierschbacher (illness), TE Jordan 
Reed (concussion). LIMITED: TE Vernon 
Davis (concussion), OT Morgan Moses 
(shoulder), G Brandon Scherff (ankle). 
FULL: TE Jerome Cunningham (concus¬ 
sion), CB Quinton Dunbar (shoulder), DE 
Matt loannidis (foot), QB Case Keenum 
(foot), CB Josh Norman (hand), C Chase 
Roullier (knee), CB Simeon Thomas 
(wrist). DOLPHINS: LIMITED: T Jesse Da¬ 
vis (elbow), WR Jakeem Grant (ham¬ 
string), LB Trent Harris (foot), CB Xavien 
Howard (knee), S Reshad Jones (ankle), 
CB Chris Lammons (toe), S Bobby McCain 
(hamstring/shoulder), RB Mark Walton 
(illness), WR Albert Wilson (calf/hip), 
CB Jomal Wiltz (groin). FULL: DE Charles 
Harris (wrist), C Daniel Kilgore (knee). 

CINCINNATI BENGALS at BALTIMORE 
RAVENS - BENGALS: DNP: DT Ryan 
Glasgow (thigh), WR A.J. Green (ankle), 
OT Andre Smith (ankle), S Shawn Williams 
(thigh), DE Kerry Wynn (concussion). 
LIMITED: WR Alex Erickson (concussion), 
OT Cordy Glenn (concussion), G Michael 
Jordan (ankle), G John Miller (groin), LB 
Nick Vigil (ankle). FULL: K Randy Bullock 
(back). RAVENS: DNP: TE Mark Andrews 
(shoulder), WR Marquise Brown (ankle), 
CB Maurice Canady (thigh), CB Brandon 
Carr (not injury related), RB Mark Ingram 
(not injury related), LB Patrick Onwuasor 
(ankle), CB Jimmy Smith (knee), S Earl 
Thomas (not injury related), G Marshal 
Yanda (not injury related). 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS at CLEVELAND 
BROWNS - SEAHAWKS: practice not 
complete. BROWNS: LIMITED: T Kendall 
Lamm (knee), CB Denzel Ward (ham¬ 
string), CB Greedy Williams (hamstring). 
FULL: WR Odell Beckham (hip), WR 
Rashard Higgins (knee). 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS at LOS ANGE¬ 
LES RAMS - 49ERS: practice not com¬ 
plete. RAMS: practice not complete. 

ATLANTA FALCONS at ARIZONA CARDI¬ 
NALS - FALCONS: practice not complete. 
CARDINALS: practice not complete. 

TENNESSEE TITANS at DENVER BRON¬ 
COS - TITANS: DNP: LB Sharif Finch 
(shoulder), CB Chris Milton (calf), LB 
Cameron Wake (hamstring), TE Delanie 
Walker (knee). FULL: G Kevin Pamphile 
(knee). BRONCOS: practice not com¬ 
plete. 

DALLAS COWBOYS at NEW YORK JETS 
- COWBOYS: DNP: T La’el Collins (knee), 
OT Tyron Smith (ankle), LB Leighton 
Vander Esch (illness). LIMITED: WR Am- 
ari Cooper (ankle/quadricep), DE Tyrone 
Crawford (hip), G Zack Martin (back), DT 
Antwaun Woods (knee). FULL: WR Tavon 
Austin (shin), WR Randall Cobb (hip), 
WR Michael Gallup (knee), LB Sean Lee 
(knee), RB Tony Pollard (knee/ankle). 
JETS: DNP: DE Henry Anderson (shoul¬ 
der), RB Trenton Cannon (foot/ankle), 
CB Nate Hairston (knee), LB C.J. Mosley 
(groin), G Kelechi Osemele (shoulder/ 
knee/illness). LIMITED: WR Josh Bellamy 
(shoulder), LB Jordan Jenkins (calf), WR 


NHL 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Buffalo 4 3 0 1 7 18 11 

Boston 3 3 0 0 6 7 4 

Toronto 4 2 1 1 5 16 13 

Detroit 3 2 1 0 4 10 9 

Montreal 3 1 0 2 4 13 14 

Tampa Bay 3 11 1 3 11 10 

Florida 3 1 2 0 2 9 14 

Ottawa 2 0 2 0 0 4 9 

Metropolitan Division 
Carolina 4 4 0 0 8 17 11 

Washington 4 2 0 2 6 10 10 

Philadelphia 2 2 0 0 4 8 3 

N.Y. Rangers 2 2 0 0 4 10 5 

Pittsburgh 3 1 2 0 2 9 9 

N.Y. Islanders 3 1 2 0 2 7 8 

Columbus 3 1 2 0 2 7 14 

New Jersey 3 0 2 1 1 6 16 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

St. Louis 3 2 0 1 5 8 7 

Colorado 2 2 0 0 4 9 5 

Nashville 3 2 1 0 4 13 9 

Winnipeg 4 2 2 0 4 14 15 

Dallas 4 1 3 0 2 10 12 

Chicago 1 0 1 0 0 3 4 

Minnesota 2 0 2 0 0 4 9 

Pacific Division 

Anaheim 3 3 0 0 6 8 3 

Edmonton 3 3 0 0 6 14 9 

Vegas 321 0 4 12 6 

Calgary 3 11 1 3 9 9 

Vancouver 312 0 2 10 8 

Los Angeles 3 1 2 0 2 11 17 

Arizona 2 0 2 0 0 1 3 

San Jose 4 0 4 0 0 5 17 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Wednesday's games 
Buffalo 5, Montreal 4, OT 
Philadelphia 4, New Jersey 0 
Vancouver 8, Los Angeles 2 
Thursday’s games 
Detroit at Montreal 
Anaheim at Pittsburgh 
Tampa Bay at Toronto 
Edmonton at New Jersey 
St. Louis at Ottawa 
Minnesota at Winnipeg 
Washington at Nashville 
San Jose at Chicago 
Calgary at Dallas 
Boston at Colorado 
Vegas at Arizona 

Friday’s games 
Florida at Buffalo 
Anaheim at Columbus 
N.Y. Islanders at Carolina 
Saturday’s games 
Edmonton at N.Y. Rangers 
Tampa Bay at Ottawa 
Nashville at Los Angeles 
Toronto at Detroit 
Florida at N.Y. Islanders 
Columbus at Carolina 
New Jersey at Boston 
Winnipeg at Chicago 
St. Louis at Montreal 
Washington at Dallas 
Pittsburgh at Minnesota 
Arizona at Colorado 
Calgary at Vegas 
Philadelphia at Vancouver 
Sunday’s games 
Pittsburgh at Winnipeg 
/egas at Los Angeles 
2aicp-” 


Cafgary at San Jose 


Wednesday’s transactions 


Shanghai Masters 

Thursday 

At Qizhong Forest Sports City Arena 
Shanghai, China 
Purse: $7,473,620 
Surface: Hardcourt outdoor 
Men’s Singles 
Third Round 

Fabio Fognini (10), Italy, def. Karen 
Khachanov (7), Russia, 6-3, 7-5. 

Daniil Medvedev (3), Russia, def. Vasek 
Pospisil, Canada, 7-6 (7), 7-5. 

Novak Djokovic (1), Serbia, def. John 
Isner (16), United States, 7-5, 6-3. 

Matteo Berrettini (11), Italy, def. Ro¬ 
berto Bautista-Agut (8), Spain, 7-6 (5), 
6-4. 

Men’s Doubles 
Second Round 

Michael Venus, New Zealand, and Ra¬ 
ven Klaasen (4), South Africa, def. Henri 
Kontinen, Finland, and John Peers, Aus¬ 
tralia, 6-7 (3), 6-1, 10-8. 

Lukasz Kubot, Poland, and Marcelo 
Melo (2), Brazil, def. Rohan Bopanna, In¬ 
dia, and Denis Shapovalov, Canada, 6-4, 
3-6, 10-7. 

Ivan Dodig, Croatia, and Filip Polasek, 
Slovakia, def. Horia Tecau, Romania, and 
Jean-Julien Rojer (7), Netherlands, 7-6 
(3), 6-7 (4), 10-7. 

Nicolas Mahut and Edouard Roger- 
Vasselin (6), France, def. Matteo Ber¬ 
rettini, Italy, and Felix Auger-Aliassime, 
Canada, walkover. 

Jamie Murray and Neal Skupski, Brit¬ 
ain, def. Novak Djokovic and Filip Kraji- 
novic, Serbia, 6-3, 6-2. 

Tianjin Open 

Wednesday 

At Tianjin International Tennis Center 
Tianjin, China 
Purse: $500,000 
Surface: Hardcourt outdoor 

Seconi? Round 

Yafan Wang, China def. Caroline Gar¬ 
cia, France, 6-4, 6-2. 

Yulia Putintseva (6), Kazakhstan, Sa¬ 
mantha Stosur, Australia, 6-1,6-2. 

Ons Jabeur, Tunisia def. Xiyu Wang, 
China, 6-4, 6-2. 

Rebecca Peterson, Sweden def. Xinyu 
Wang, China, 7-5, 3-2, Retired. 


_>by _ __ 

fin (finger/ankle), CB Arthur Maulet 
(thumb), DE Kyle Phillips (hand), G Brian 
Winters (shoulder). 

PITTSBURGH STEELERS at LOS ANGE¬ 
LES CHARGERS - STEELERS: practice 
not complete. CHARGERS: practice not 
complete. 


BALTIMORE RAVENS - Released TE 
Cole Herdman from the practice squad. 
Signed DB A.J. Howard to the practice 
squad. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Placed DT Bi- 
jhon Jackson on the practice squad IR. 
Signed DT Greg Gilmore to the practice 
squad. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Released QB Tyler 
Bray. Re-signed TE Bradley Sowell. 

DENVER BRONCOS - Placed CB 
De’Vante Bausby on IR. Signed CB Coty 
Sensabaugh. 

DETROIT LIONS - Released DE Eric 
Lee from the practice squad. Signed RB 
Wes Hills to the practice squad. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Signed TE Ian 
Bunting to the practice squad. 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS - Placed TE 
James O’Shaughnessy on IR. Signed TE 
Ben Koyack. 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS - Placed DT 
Xavier Williams on IR. Waived G Ryan 
Hunter. Signed DT Terrell McClain and G 
Stefen Wisniewski. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS - Waived WR 
Marcell Ateman. Released DT Justin Ellis 
from IR. 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES - Signed CB 
Ajene Harris to the practice squad. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Released 
LB/S Deone Bucannon, QB Nick Fitzger¬ 
ald and RB Tony Brooks-James from the 
practice squad. Signed LB Noah Dawkins 
from Cincinnati’s practice squad. Signed 
QB Chad Kanoff and RB Darius Jackson 
to the practice squad. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BOSTON BRUINS - Assigned D Axel 
Andersson to Moncton (QMJHL). 

CAROLINA HURRICANES - Recalled F 
Julien Gauthier from Charlotte (AHL). 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

USADA — American bobsledder Kyler 
Allison received a four-year sanction for 
an anti-doping rule violation after his re¬ 
fusal to provide a urine sample. 

SOCCER 


AP sportlilght 


MLS playoffs 

First Round 
Saturday, Oct. 19 
Eastern Conference 

New England at Atlanta 
D.C. at Toronto 

Western Conference 

Dallas at Seattle 
Portland at Salt Lake 

Sunday, Oct. 20 
Eastern Conference 
New York Red Bulls at Philadelphia 
Western Conference 
LA Galaxy at Minnesota 

Conference Semifinals 
Eastern Conference 
Wednesday, Oct. 23 
Toronto-D.C. winner at New York City FC 
Thursday, Oct. 24 

Philadelphia-New York Red Bulls win¬ 
ner vs. Atlanta-New England winner at 
higher-seeded team 

Western Conference 
Wednesday, Oct. 23 
Salt Lake-Portland winner vs. Seattle- 
Dallas winner at higher-seeded team 
Thursday, Oct. 24 

Minnesota-LA Galaxy winner at Los 
Angeles FC 

Conference Championships 
Tuesday, Oct. 29 

Western Conference at higher-seeded 


NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 14 5 4 46 51 21 

Chicago 14 8 2 44 41 28 

Portland 11 6 6 39 40 31 

Reign FC 10 6 7 37 25 25 

Washington 9 8 6 33 30 25 

Utah 9 10 4 31 23 24 

Houston 7 11 5 26 20 34 

Sky Blue FC 5 13 5 20 18 31 

Orlando 4 16 3 15 22 51 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday, Oct. S 

Washington 3, Orlando 0 

Saturday's games 
Sky Blue FC at North Carolina 
Reign FC at Orlando 


Second Round 

Yingying Duan, and Shuai Peng, China 
(4), def. Xinyu Wang and Fang Ying Xun, 
Walkover. 

Nao Hibino, and Miyu Kato, Japan, def. 
Kateryna Bondarenko, Ukraine, and Ari¬ 
na Rodionova, Australia, 6-0, 6-0. 

Darija Jurak, Croatia, and Desirae 
Krawczyk, United States (3), def. Kwan 
Yau Ng, Hong Kong, Saisai Zheng, China, 
6-0, 6-2. 

Xinyun Han, and Lin Zhu, China, def. 
Harriet Dart and Heather Watson, Great 
Britian, 4-6, 6-4,1-0 (2). 

Linz Open 

Wednesday 

At Intersport Arena Linz 
Linz, Austria 
Purse: $250,000 
Surface: Hardcourt indoor 
Women’s Singles 
First Round 

Ekaterina Alexandrova (8), Russia, 
def. Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, 
3-6, 6-0, 6-1. 

Jelena Ostapenko, Latvia, def. Tamara 
Korpatsch, Germany, 6-1, 6-3. 

Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova (9), Russia, 
def. Barbara Haas, Austria, 6-3,6-3. 

Kiki Bertens (1), Netherlands, def. Mi- 
saki Doi, Japan, 6-4,7-5. 

Second Round 

Cori Gauff, United States, def. Katery¬ 
na Kozlova, Ukraine, 4-6, 6-4, 2-0, ret. 

Elena Rybakina, Kazakhstan, def. 
Anna-Lena Friedsam, Germany, 6-3, 5-7, 
6-4. 

Andrea Petkovic, Germany, def. Julia 
Goerges (5), Germany, 7-6 (2), 6-0. 

Women’s Doubles 
First Round 

Yana Sizikova, Russia, and Viktoria 
Kuzmova, Slovakia, def. Sabrina Sant- 
amaria, United States, and Dalila Jaku- 
povic, Slovenia, 6-4, 6-3. 

Caty McNally and Cori Gauff, United 
States, def. Alexa Guarachi Mathison, 
Chile, and Kaitlyn Christian, United 
States, 6-2, 6-3. 

Barbora Krejcikova and Katerina Sin¬ 
iakova (1), Czech Republic, def. Varvara 
Lepchenko, United States, and Anna- 
Lena Friedsam, Germany, walkover. 


Pro basketball 


WNBA playoffs 

Finals 

(Best-of-five) 

Washington 2, Connecticut 2 

Washington 95, Connecticut 86 
Connecticut 99, Washington 87 
Washington 94, Connecticut 81 
" Jt 90, Washington 86 


Washingto 

Connecticut »u, vvasiiiny 
Thursday: at Washingtor 


Oct. 11 

1890 — The first 100-yard dash under 
10 seconds is run by John Owens at 9.8 
in an AAU track and field meet in Wash- 

1902 — Laurie Auchterlonie beats 
Stewart Gardner with a 307 total to win 
the U.S. Open golf title. 

1925 — The New York Giants lose their 
first NFL game, 14-0 to Providence at 
the Cycledrome. The Steam Roller score 
twice in the second quarter, a blocked 
punt recovery in the end zone and 92- 
yard kickoff return by Cy Wentworth. 

1971 - The United States beats Ro¬ 
mania three matches to two to win the 
Davis Cup. 

1981 — Tommy Kramer passes for 444 
yards and four touchdowns as the Min¬ 
nesota Vikings edge the San Diego Char¬ 
gers 33-31. 


NBA preseason 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

New York 1 0 1.000 - 

Boston 1 0 1.000 - 

Philadelphia 1 0 1.000 - 

Brooklyn 1 0 1.000 - 

Toronto 1 0 1.000 - 

Southeast Division 

Orlando 3 0 1.000 - 

Miami 2 0 1.000 Vi 

Washington 1 1 .500 1V4 

Atlanta 0 2 .000 2 'h 

Charlotte 0 2 .000 214 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 2 0 1.000 - 

Indiana 2 0 1.000 - 

Cleveland 1 0 1.000 14 

Detroit 1 1 .500 1 

Chicago 0 2 .000 2 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Memphis 2 0 1.000 - 

New Orleans 2 0 1.000 - 

Houston 2 1 .667 14 

San Antonio 0 2 .000 2 

Dallas 0 2 .000 2 

Northwest Division 

Denver 1 0 1.000 - 

Oklahoma City 1 0 1.000 - 

Utah 1 1 .500 V4 

Minnesota 0 1 .000 1 

Portland 0 1 .000 1 

Pacific Division 

L.A. Lakers 1 0 1.000 - 

Phoenix 1 0 1.000 - 

L.A. Clippers 1 1 .500 V4 

Golden State 0 1 .000 1 

Sacramento 0 2 .000 114 

Wednesday’s games 
Detroit 124, Dallas 117 
Washington 137, Guangzhou Long-Li¬ 
ons 98 

Miami 108, Charlotte 94 
Orlando 97, Atlanta 88 
Milwaukee 133, Utah 99 
New Orleans 127, Chicago 125 
Thursday’s games 
Toronto vs. Houston at Tokyo 
Brooklyn vs. L.A. Lakers at Shanghai 
New Zealand Breakers at Oklahoma City 
Maccabi Haifa at Portland 
Phoenix at Sacramento 
Denver at L.A. Clippers 
Minnesota at Golden State 
Friday’s games 
Boston at Orlando 
Chicago at Indiana 
Cleveland at Detroit 
Philadelphia vs. Charlotte at Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

Washington at New York 
Utah at New Orleans 
Milwaukee at Dallas 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


Fees, Shenk retain 
leads for golf titles 



By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

WIESBADEN, Germany — 
Clubhouse leaders held off their 
pursuers and became champions 
Thursday as the DODEA Europe 
golf finals wrapped up at Rhein- 
blick Golf Course. 

Vilseck senior Anniston Fees 
and Wiesbaden freshman Clay¬ 
ton Shenk successfully protected 
the narrow leads they had built 
during Wednesday’s rainy first 
round with steady performances 
under clearer skies Thursday. 

Fees emerged victorious from 
a duel with Ramstein counterpart 
Harley Parks that was as close as 
the two expected. They went back 
and forth throughout the final 
18 holes, fittingly finishing with 
matching second-round scores of 
24 points. Fees, though, outscored 
Parks 19 to 16 in Wednesday’s 
muddy first round. 

“Harley and I were neck-and- 
neck, like every single hole,” Fees 
said. “That kept me motivated.” 

Parks edged Fees for third 
place in last year’s tournament, 
but the two didn’t meet head-to- 
head this fall until the tourna¬ 


ment. Even after a dominant 
undefeated regular season, Fees 
knew she’d have little margin for 
error this week. 

“We kind of were pushing 
each other to do better. We were 
so close the entire time,” Fees 
said. “It definitely kept us on our 
toes.” 

Shenk’s win was not nearly as 
dramatic as the Fees-Parks clash. 
The Warriors freshman padded 
points atop the slim two-point 
advantage he owned through 18 
holes and enjoyed a comfortable 
lead down the stretch on the way 
to victory in his DODEA Europe 
tournament debut. 

Shenk finished with a two-day 
score of 86 points, nine ahead 
of Ramstein rival Ben Todman. 
Ramstein’s Micah Webb finished 
third with 64 points as the Royals 
repeated as team champions. 

The new individual champion 
said he knew early things would 
likely be going his way Thursday. 

“About the fourth or fifth hole, I 
was on a par streak, hadn’t made 
any bogeys yet,” Shenk said. “I 
was just feeling good, like maybe 
I do have a really good shot at 
winning this.” 


DODEA Europe football 
races resume after byes 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The DODEA Europe football 
season resumes this weekend, 
and with it the races for the 10 
coveted spots in the postseason. 

Division I 

Stuttgart did its heavy lifting 
before the break last weekend, 
most notably an impressive 37- 
17 road defeat of reigning cham¬ 
pion Ramstein. Only sixth-place 
Vilseck, which hosts the Panthers 
on Saturday, and fifth-place Wies¬ 
baden stand between Stuttgart and 
an undefeated regular season. 

While the Panthers are heavy 
favorites against the winless Fal¬ 
cons, the weekend’s other two 
large-school games are more 
compelling. 

Friday night’s showdown be¬ 
tween archrivals Kaiserslautern 
and Ramstein will break a tie 
for second place between the 2-1 
teams. While the victor will as¬ 
sure itself of a playoff berth and 
a winning conference record, the 
loser is likely to advance to the 
final four also. 

Saturday’s Lakenheath-Wies- 
baden matchup appears to rep¬ 
resent the demarcation line for 
the playoffs, with both teams 
entering with a precarious 1-2 
conference record. The host War¬ 
riors desperately need the win 
with Stuttgart awaiting in their 
regular-season finale. A win over 
Lakenheath this weekend would 
give the Warriors two conference 
wins, a tiebreaker edge over the 


Lancers and a puncher’s chance 
to get back into the playoffs after 
a year on the sidelines. 

Division II 

Aviano and Rota defend their 
undefeated, first-place turf on 
Saturday against challengers still 
scrapping for their own spots in 
the semifinals. 

The defending champion Saints 
have the tougher task with third- 
place Vicenza. A loss at its north¬ 
ern Italian neighbor Saturday 
will drop Aviano into a second- 
place tie with its host. 

Rota, meanwhile, will host 
SHAPE, which is fighting idle 
Naples to avoid being the odd 
team out of the playoffs in a five- 
team league. 

Division III 

New arrival Spangdahlem has 
grabbed the small-school divi¬ 
sion by its figurative collar this 
fall, trouncing all challengers by 
mercy-rule margins. AFNORTH, 
runner-up in last year’s inaugural 
six-man campaign, takes its shot 
at the frontrunners Saturday. 

Baumholder and Hohenfels 
are the current favorites to meet 
Spangdahlem in the European 
championship game, which is not 
preceded by a semifinal round. 
Both 2-1 teams can clinch win¬ 
ning records this weekend with 
victories on their respective home 
turf. Baumholder has a visit from 
Alconbury set for Saturday, while 
Hohenfels will host reigning 
champion Ansbach. 



Photos by Joshua KARSTEN/Stars and Stripes 


Cross country athletes run a warm-up lap around the track in Bahrain on Thursday. 


Kids in the hall: Bahrain 
runners defeat the heat 


By Joshua Karsten 
Stars and Stripes 

MANAMA, Bahrain — Running in the hallways 
at DODEA Europe schools is generally frowned 
upon. Offenders will often get a warning or two and 
then start receiving various disciplinary measures. 

Of course, there are exceptions to almost every 
rule. 

The Department of Defense Education Activity 
school in Bahrain could be the only institution in that 
Middle Eastern country that’s even nominally con¬ 
sidered to be a part of Europe. The nearest DODEA 
school is 1,400 miles away in Turkey. The Bahrain 
cross country team’s sole competition during the 
regular season this fall was in Naples — about 2,370 
miles away. The season-ending championships in 
Baumholder, Germany? A leisurely jaunt of more 
than 3,000 miles. 

And while the system goes to great lengths to get 
students at such an isolated post a feel of the kind of 
sports competition they’d be getting in the States, 
the school itself has to take some unusual approach¬ 
es to get its athletes prepared for such contests. 

It gets hot in Bahrain. Last Thursday’s high was 
103 with a high level of humidity. It was 88 just be¬ 
fore 6 a.m. 

So every weekday morning, before the janitors 
show up to clean the floors, the boys and girls teams 
dash through the school hallways to avoid heat-re¬ 
lated injuries, keeping the school in line with a U.S. 
military ‘black flag’ protocol not to exercise in tem¬ 
peratures higher than 90 degrees. 

“I know it’s not ideal, but it’s the best that we can 
do because we can push ourselves faster inside the 
cold than in the heat,” said junior Emily Rice, the 
team’s top girls runner. 

Not that there aren’t occasional issues. 

“Just this morning, there was this guy coming out 
of another hallway with his mop and bucket, and he 
nicked my leg as I was running past,” senior Tucker 
Pullen said. 

Coach Josh Dinkier initially ran his team around 
the track until about 6 a.m. when he pulled out his 
smartphone to check the temperature on a weather 
app. “We always have to retreat indoors,” he said. 

“We definitely pay attention to the weather,” Din¬ 
kier said. “Their safety is my first-and-foremost 
concern. When it’s black flag, we can’t train.” 

The team can’t always avoid running when it’s 
hot, though. 

“Sometimes in practices, I find it a little difficult 
to breathe,” said sophomore Alex Blakely, who post¬ 
ed the best boys time at the event in Naples. “When 
I go up to the other meets, it’s much easier and much 
cooler so I can run at full capacity.” 

Dinkier said he isn’t sure if training in the heat 



Athletes run laps around the hallways of the 
DODEA Europe school in Bahrain on Thursday. 

The team trains before school in the hallways to 
avoid heat-related injuries. 

gives his runners a physical edge, but he believes 
the heat does push the runners’ “mental callus.” 

“They’re getting tough and becoming more resil¬ 
ient,” Dinkier added. “When they see colder weath¬ 
er, their times definitely drop.” 

Not many in Europe would lump the words “Na¬ 
ples” and “colder” in the same sentence. But it was 
considerably cooler at the meet in southern Italy 
than in Bahrain, team members said. 

Both the boys and girls teams took first in the event 
and qualified for the championship meet in Baum¬ 
holder on Oct. 19. And their competition consisted of 
many of the same Division II schools they’re going 
to be facing at the championships, giving each team 
a solid shot at winning the title. Many team mem¬ 
bers ran personal bests. Rice was second in the girls 
race with a time of 20 minutes, 17 seconds. Blakely 
won the boys race in 18:09. 

Both of those times are well off the pace of those 
expected to contend for individual titles, such as 
Kaiserslautern’s Griffen Parsells, who clocked in at 
17:00 at his home course on Sept. 14, or Stuttgart’s 
Mckinley Fielding (18:33 on the same course that 
day). Half the team won’t make the trip to Baumhold¬ 
er as they’ve failed to meet qualifying standards. 

Still, they continue to train five days a week be¬ 
fore school, sometimes taking to the pool for cardio¬ 
vascular work in the afternoons and working out in 
other areas as well. The team runs once a week to 
practice “hills” up and down the steep bridge con¬ 
necting Naval Support Activity’s two bases. 
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SOCCER/COLLEGE FOOTBALL _ 

World track issues highlight 
Qatar's World Cup challenge 


By Rob Harris 

Associated Press 

DOHA, Qatar — By day, Juma Marzouq approves 
Qatar’s master plans for the vast stadium infra¬ 
structure for the 2022 World Cup. By night, Mar¬ 
zouq goes into fan mode, tackling the challenge of 
filling soccer arenas in this tiny nation. 

Marzouq has seen encouraging signs since Qa¬ 
tar’s breakthrough on the field in February, when it 
won the Asian Cup for its first major soccer title. 

The urban planning expert last week glanced 
around the near-full stands of A1 Sadd’s 15,000-seat 
stadium for the visit of Saudi Arabian side A1 Hilal 
in the semifinals of the Asian Champions League, a 
small victory for the hosts. 

“We have a new generation coming to the stadi¬ 
ums,” Marzouq said. 

It isn’t always like this at soccer — or any other 
sport in Qatar — despite the ruling family’s thirst 
for bidding for elite events. 

Almost 3 miles from Jassim Bin Hamad Stadium, 
far less boisterous scenes played out at Khalifa Sta¬ 
dium for most of the 10 days of the world track and 
field championships that ended Sunday. Organizers 
were left trying to explain away the thousands of 
empty seats. 

“In every event, there are lessons learned,” said 
Dahlan A1 Hamad, vice president of the local orga¬ 
nizing committee. “You cannot build the fan in one 
day, you have to engage them in the sport, they have 
to know the system of the sport, they have to have 
their athletes and know about their lives. 

“We are really increasing the number of fans,” 
he said. “If you could just compare today compared 
to 10 years ago, you know, the fans here in Doha, it 
would be totally different than here.” 

Just like FIFA’s contentious decision to grant the 
2022 World Cup to Qatar, this was the first time the 
showpiece event on the track calendar had been 
awarded to the Middle East. The sparsely attended 
competition reignited concerns about Qatar’s ability 
to fill the eight stadiums that have been built from 
scratch or completely renovated to meet FIFA’s 
standards. 

“People love [soccer] here,” said A1 Sadd coach 
Xavi Hernandez, a World Cup-winning midfielder 
with Spain in 2010. “They are crazy for [soccer].” 

Xavi is helping to promote Qatar’s soccer creden¬ 
tials to a world skeptical of the choice of location 
for sport’s premier quadrennial event. He also does 
damage control — the World Cup bidding process 
and the conditions for migrant workers building the 
event’s infrastructure are two hot-button topics. 

FIFA is counting on rabid fans to travel no mat¬ 
ter where the world’s most popular sporting event is 
held because this World Cup faces challenges others 
haven’t. 

The oppressive summer heat forced FIFA to move 
the World Cup from its June-July slot to a Novem- 
ber-December schedule that cuts into the club sea¬ 
son in Europe and changes the habits of fans who 
are resistant to change. 

Those who make the trip will need to be open- 
minded and patient, especially in the Doha traffic. 

Finding a beer won’t be easy. Many hotels are dry 
and only one shop in the country sells booze to lo¬ 
cally based foreigners with employer approval. 

Unlike in Russia or Brazil — the past two hosts 
— there is not a vast variety of tourist attractions 
beyond the national museum that is still being com¬ 
pleted, the souk and trips into the desert. With all 
stadiums within an hour of Doha, the skyscraper 
and mall-filled capital will be the hub. 

Fans will not be able to easily hop on a plane to 
the sprawling tourist resorts of Dubai, unless the 
United Arab Emirates and its regional allies restore 
diplomatic, economic and travel ties with Qatar that 
were severed in 2017 over allegations denied by 
Doha that it supports extremism. 

The IAAF and its local partners for the track 
worlds blamed the diplomatic dispute for the sparse 
crowds. 


“You have to understand the political challenges 
this country faces right now, which was never envis¬ 
aged when this meeting was awarded,” IAAF chief 
executive Jon Ridgeon said. 

FIFA President Gianni Infantino tried in the last 
year to play peacemaker, shuttling across the region 
in an attempt to broker a deal that would spread the 
tournament beyond Qatar. The Swiss-Italian admin¬ 
istrator discovered how the rift runs so deep that it 
cannot be healed in a flash by dangling the prospect 
of hosting some games. 

But the compact nature of the World Cup should 
allow fans to attend two or even three games a day 
depending on the traffic and the new Metro system. 
Organizers are also planning to make tickets cheap¬ 
er than the track worlds, where the starting point 
was almost $20. 

The Metro line is still being completed to reach 
the stadium at Lusail, where workers are toiling in 
heat often exceeding 104 degrees to complete the 
80,000-seat venue for the opening game and final 
in a city that didn’t exist when Qatar won the FIFA 
vote in 2010. A small shelter where the center circle 
will be offers respite from the fierce sun but not the 
humidity. 

Players and fans, though, will have far greater 
protection during the World Cup. Not only are tem¬ 
peratures unlikely to exceed 86, but every stadium 
features massive cooling technology that will chill 
players and supporters alike. 

It didn’t matter much to 16-year-old Mohammed 
Talal Almannai that the Qatari lost 4-1 in the first 
leg of the Champions League to A1 Hilal. 

“A lion starts small but then he becomes big and 
the king of the jungle,” he said. “That’s what we will 
be. We need to bring more people into Qatar so they 
can learn about Arabic culture.” 

So much of the Qatari state’s strategy to project 
soft power has been about harnessing the adulation 
for sports across the world by investing in teams — 
notably French soccer champion Paris Saint-Ger¬ 
main — and chasing hosting rights to major events. 

But the world track and field championships 
showed the challenge convincing the world that Qatar 
has a culture of fandom and can fill stadiums. 

The next major test is when Qatar hosts FIFA’s 
Club World Cup this December and the follow¬ 
ing year as a testing ground for the sport’s biggest 
event. 

“It will be beautiful. It will be wonderful to see 
the World Cup in Qatar if you like football,” said 
Michel Platini, the former FIFA vice president who 
voted for Qatar and was later banned in an uncon¬ 
nected financial scandal. “Football is more popular 
than track and field.” 



Petr David Josek/AP 


Empty seats before the the women’s 100-meter 
final at the World Athletics Championships in 
Doha, Qatar, on Sept. 29. Qatar is also the host of 
the 2022 soccer World Cup. 



Mike Stewart/AP 


Notre Dame safety Alohi Gilman works against Georgia. Gilman 
thought he would be on the other side of the Notre Dame-Southern 
California rivalry when he decided to transfer from Navy three years 
ago, but found a bond in South Bend, Ind. 


Notre Dame DB Gilman 
nearly wound up at USC 


By Tom Coyne 

Associated Press 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. — Safety 
Alohi Gilman thought he’d be on 
the other side of the Notre Dame- 
Southern California rivalry when 
he decided to transfer from Navy 
three years ago. 

USC was closer to his home in 
Laie, Hawaii, he has family in 
California, he knew a number 
of Trojans players, he liked the 
school’s storied history and had 
visited the campus while in high 
school. Plus, being from the same 
hometown as former Notre Dame 
standouts Manti Te’o and Roby 
Toma, he wanted to set his own 
course. But he still made a visit to 
South Bend. 

“Before I even stepped on 
campus I’m like, ‘I’m not com¬ 
ing here,”’ said Gilman, who back 
then planned on making another 
visit to the USC campus. 

He never made it. Although the 
Fighting Irish were coming off a 
4-8 season and the Trojans had 
just finished 9-3 and ranked No. 
3, Gilman said he found a bond 
with Notre Dame. 

“I felt as if the program was 
going in a better direction, in my 
opinion, than USC at the time,” he 
said. 

Notre Dame, 4-1 this year and 
ranked No. 9, beat the Trojans 
24-17 last season to finish 12-0 
and clinch a playoff berth. The 
Trojans (3-2) are coming off their 
first losing season since 2000 and 
have been inconsistent, handing 
15th-ranked Utah its only loss 
and losing to BYU (2-3). 

Notre Dame coach Brian Kelly 
describes the USC offense as 
“deadly,” saying Michael Pitt¬ 
man, Tyler Vaughns and Amon- 
Ra St. Brown comprise the best 
receiving corps Gilman and the 
Irish will face. 

Pittman ranks 10th in the 
NCAA in receiving with 35 catch¬ 
es for 501 yards, Vaughns has 
31 catches for 414 yards and St. 
Brown, whose brother Equanime- 
ous was a Notre Dame receiver 
from 2015-17, has 24 catches for 
238 yards. Last year against the 
Irish, Vaughns had 12 catches 


From both sides, 
although we feel 
like we’re different, 
we’re very similar 
in ways, which kind 
of makes the rivalry 
more sweet. ’ 

Alohi Gilman 

Notre Dame safety 


for 120 yards and a touchdown, 
St. Brown had 10 catches for 94 
yards and Pittman had seven 
catches for 91 yards. 

The Trojans have a different 
look this year with a quick-strike, 
pass-heavy offense under coordi¬ 
nator Graham Harrell. Despite 
using three quarterbacks because 
of injuries, the Trojans rank 26th 
in the nation in passing offense 
at 292 yards and two touchdowns 
per game 

“They’re keeping pressure on 
you in that they’re looking to push 
the ball vertically down the field 
much more than perimeter quick 
outs and runs after catch,” Kelly 
said. “This is a big-play offense.” 

That’s a problem for the Irish 
with starting cornerback Shaun 
Crawford out with a dislocated 
elbow. TaRiq Bracy will be mak¬ 
ing his second start in Crawford’s 
place and be backed up by Donte 
Vaughn, whom the Irish hope to 
redshirt. 

“From there, that’s where it 
gets interesting,” Kelly said, not¬ 
ing that after Vaughn, the Irish 
have to depend on freshmen. 

Gilman, who is second on the 
team with 29 tackles, said the 
Irish are looking forward to the 
challenge. He said what makes 
the rivalry so special is that there 
are a lot of players like him who 
were recruited by both schools, 
which causes “bad blood.” 

“From both sides, although we 
feel like we’re different, we’re 
very similar in ways, which kind 
of makes the rivalry more sweet,” 
he said. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Going Coastal: ACC division's up for grabs 


Unpredictability the 
only constant so far 



Ben McKeown/AP 


Pittsburgh’s Paris Ford (12) and Duke’s Javon Jackson scuffle with Duke players after a play Saturday, when Pittsburgh blew a 23- 
point lead but still managed to win 33-30 in a matchup of ACC Coastal Division teams. 


By Joedy McCreary 

Associated Press 

Chaos is brewing in the ACC’s Coastal 
Division once again. 

With the midpoint of the regular season 
approaching, the Atlantic Coast Confer¬ 
ence race is shaping up with prohibitive 
favorite Clemson sitting atop the Atlantic 
Division and more unpredictability domi¬ 
nating the Coastal. 

Nothing can be taken for granted. Two 
teams in the up-and-down division blew 
20-point leads on the same day — and still 
managed to win. 

The division seems poised for another 
wacky stretch run to sort out which of the 
Coastal’s mostly mediocre members will 
earn the right to most likely lose to the sec¬ 
ond-ranked Tigers in the title game. 

“You’re at a carnival going onto one 
of the rides — now here is the Coastal 
ride,” Virginia coach Bronco Mendenhall 
quipped. “And holy cow, you never know 
what’s going to happen when you’re on that 
ride.” 

A week into October, and his 20th-ranked 
Cavaliers (4-1, 2-0) are the lone Coastal 
team without a league loss. 

Looking at the history of the division, the 
Cavaliers aren’t likely to finish that way. 

Since the ACC expanded to 14 teams in 
2013, the only Coastal champion to finish 
8-0 in league play was North Carolina in 
2015. Meanwhile, four other division win¬ 
ners had two league losses. Last year’s 
winner, Pittsburgh, had an overall record 
of 7-7. 

“When I say (it’s) even, a lot of people 
think of that as a bunch of average teams,” 
Duke coach David Cutcliffe said. “It’s 
not.” 


No Coastal team has won the league 
championship since Virginia Tech in 2010. 
Florida State and Clemson have combined 
for four undefeated finishes in ACC play 
and all eight titles during that timeframe. 

That is the key difference between the 
divisions. 

For much of the past decade, the ACC 
as a whole — and the Atlantic Division in 
particular — has been dominated by one 
powerhouse program, either the Seminoles 
or Clemson. 

The Coastal has been a free-for-all, with 
six different champions in six years. The 


only team that hasn’t won it in that stretch 
— Virginia — currently holds first place. 
And only once since 2013 has a Coastal 
team finished in the top 10 of the final AP 
Top 25, when Georgia Tech ended 2014 at 
No. 8. 

“There’s no singular program that has 
in recent years been able to have that con¬ 
sistency year to year to win the division,” 
ACC Commissioner John Swofford said. 
“It’s sort of fascinating to watch. And we’ve 
had some really entertaining games.” 

The data indicates more parity: In Jeff 
Sagarin’s latest computer ratings, five 


Coastal schools — Virginia, Duke, North 
Carolina, Pittsburgh and Miami — are 
bunched between Nos. 31 and 55 national¬ 
ly. Of the four highest-ranked ACC teams, 
three (Clemson, Wake Forest and Florida 
State) are in the Atlantic. 

“I think it’s a very balanced league, the 
ACC overall and especially the Coastal Di¬ 
vision,” Duke quarterback Quentin Harris 
said. “You have a lot of teams that are re¬ 
ally good teams, and if you don’t bring your 
best effort, you could easily find yourself 
on the wrong side of a score or a shootout 
— or even a defensive battle, too.” 


Longhorns freshman has gone 
from backup QB to top tailback 



Nick Wagner/AP 


Texas running back Roschon Johnson, left, ran for 121 yards and 
had a 25-yard TD catch against West Virginia on Saturday. 


By Jim Vertuno 

Associated Press 

AUSTIN, Texas — Roschon 
Johnson arrived at Texas expect¬ 
ing a season of learning how to be 
a college quarterback, not being 
the Longhorns’ emergency fix at 
running back. 

Yet five games into the season, 
the freshman is arguably the No. 
11 Longhorns’ most reliable op¬ 
tion at tailback and just produced 
a rugged and impressive 121-yard 
performance in a win at West 
Virginia. 

Johnson still has his eye on 
playing quarterback, but is set to 
keep taking handoffs from Sam 
Ehlinger this season. The No. 11 
Longhorns (4-1, 2-0) face No. 6 
Oklahoma (5-0, 2-0) on Saturday 
in Dallas in the Big 12’s biggest 
border rivalry. 

“If I’m playing running back 
right now, I’m a running back,” 
Johnson said. “Simple as that.” 

Nothing was simple about his 
position change. It happened be¬ 
cause Texas became desperate 
as preseason injuries piled up so 


* If you need me, 
play me. ’ 

Roschon Johnson 

In a text to Texas coach Tom Herman 


fast that coach Tom Herman had 
nowhere else to turn. Texas had 
only two healthy scholarship run¬ 
ning backs by the end of training 
camp. 

Sitting in the quarterbacks 
meeting room was Johnson, who 
signed with Texas as one of the 
top dual-threat quarterbacks in 
the country, and who rushed for 
4,900 yards in high school. 

Johnson could make people 
miss. But could he handle the po¬ 
sition change against college de¬ 
fenses and would he want to? 

He made the first move, send¬ 
ing a text to Herman before the 
season opener against Louisiana 
Tech. 

“If you need me,” Johnson told 
Herman, “Play me.” 

Johnson’s coaches and team¬ 


mates had already seen his pas¬ 
sion to play. Texas freshmen 
wear a red stripe on their helmet 
in training camp until they earn 
the right to take if off. The day 
Johnson was allowed to take off 
his stripe, he delivered a fiery 
speech to his teammates that he’d 
do anything for them. 

“He pretty much poured his 
heart out,” said Texas senior 
center and team captain Zack 
Shackelford. 

His drive matched the team’s 
needs at running back. Herman 
first planned to play Johnson on 
special teams, knowing he could 
still redshirt if he didn’t play 
more than four games. But when 
the tailback injuries list grew too 
long, Johnson was in the back- 
field in the season opener, even 
though Herman had called him a 
“break glass in case of emergen¬ 
cy” option. 

Smash. 

By the end of the first game, 
an injury to No. 2 tailback Jordan 
Whittington had moved Johnson 
up the depth chart again. 


Even Ehlinger didn’t always 
know who he’d be handing the 
ball on any given play. 

“I looked over and it was Ros¬ 
chon,” Ehlinger said. “I was like 
‘What’s up, bro?’ ... We were sit¬ 
ting in the same (quarterback) 
room a few weeks ago.” 

Johnson had to carry the run¬ 
ning game himself at West Vir¬ 
ginia when starter Keaontay 
Ingram got roughed up early (In¬ 
gram return later in the game), 


and Johnson tore through the 
Mountaineers at an average of 
5.8 yards per carry. The effort 
earned him honors as Big 12 new¬ 
comer of the week. 

Production like that is simply 
too good to take off the field. Dan¬ 
iel Young and Kirk Johnson, two 
of the tailbacks who were injured 
early, have both returned, but 
neither has more than four car¬ 
ries while Johnson keeps pound¬ 
ing out yards. 
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All-America watch 


Clemson’s D-line ready to repeat success 


Tigers’ newcomers amply filling void left by last year’s trio of first-round draft choices 


By Pete Iacobelli 

Associated Press 


CLEMSON, S.C. — John Simpson is cer¬ 
tain of two things about the new starters 
on the defensive line for No. 2 Clemson: 
They are tired of the questions and com¬ 
parisons to last year’s All-American group 
and “them boys are ready.” 

Simpson, the starting left guard for the 
Tigers, would know. He spent the past few 
seasons going up against defensive tackles 
Christian Wilkins and Dexter Lawrence 
and ends Clelin Ferrell and Austin Bryant 
at practice. Ferrell, Wilkins and Lawrence 
were all first-round NFL Draft picks in 
April. Bryant went a couple of rounds later, 
the core four of Clemson’s defense finally 
done harassing quarterbacks and racking 
up Atlantic Coast Conference and national 
titles. 

Except maybe these new guys are just 
as good. They will get the chance to show 
that again Saturday when Clemson faces 
Florida State. 

Logan Rudolph has locked down one end 
spot with junior Nyles Pinckney and fresh¬ 
man Tyler Davis filling the middle owned 
by Wilkins and Lawrence the past few 
seasons. Junior Justin Foster and sopho¬ 
more Xavier Thomas share the other end 
position. 

“There’s no drop-off,” Simpson said with 
a sideways smile. “Not at all.” 

The numbers — and the on-field perfor¬ 
mance — bear that out. Clemson leads the 
ACC in total defense (255 yards allowed 
per game) and is third in sacks (19) during 
its 5-0 start. And they have helped the Ti¬ 
gers come up big in critical situations, none 
bigger than last time out when Thomas and 
linebacker James Skalski brought down 
North Carolina quarterback Sam Howell 
short of the goal on a two-point try in the 
final minutes of Clemson’s 21-20 win. 

“I feel like everybody’s on the same 
level and we’re all just growing together,” 
Pinckney said. 

There’s a lot of growth to do and this 
group is not yet at the level of the departed 
stars. 

“Hey, we don’t have to be Clelin Ferrell 
or Austin Bryant,” said Rudolph, a 6-2, 
240-pound sophomore who is the younger 
brother of Pittsburgh Steelers quarterback 
Mason Rudolph. “We just need to be our¬ 
selves and give great effort every day and if 
we do that, we’re going to be successful.” 

The revelation so far this season is Davis, 
who at 6-1 and 290 pounds, accomplished 
something Wilkins and Lawrence did not 
by becoming the first true freshman to 
start at defensive tackle for Clemson since 
1974. 

Davis is nowhere near as tall or bulky as 
the 6-4, 345-pound Lawrence. But his first 
step is just as quick and he’s manhandled 
much bigger offensive linemen. Davis 
sits second on the Tigers with 2.5 sacks 
this season. Pinckney could see early that 
Davis was something special. When the 
older tackle would quiz the freshman on 
assignments and technique, Davis always 
had the right answer. 

“He always had a jump on it,” Pinckney 
said. 

Brent Venables, the defensive coordina¬ 
tor at Clemson since 2012, has had to make 
wholesale changes across the front before. 
Clemson lost its front four after 2014, a 
group that included future Atlanta Falcons 


Clemson defensive linemen Logan Rudolph, left, and Tyler Davis, right, chase down North Carolina running back Michael Carter. 


players Vic Beasley and Grady Jarrett, yet 
the Tigers began their run of four consecu¬ 
tive ACC titles and College Football Playoff 
berths with a new quartet up front. 

Venables places a priority on subbing in 
backups who see meaningful minutes, get¬ 
ting them ready for their chance up front 
in a few years. 

“You’ve got to develop your team,” Ven¬ 
ables said. 

Venables said his biggest concern enter¬ 
ing the season was where the leadership 
would come from. Wilkins and Ferrell 
weren’t only defensive leaders, but drove 
everything the Tigers did during the 2018 
national championship season. So far, Ven¬ 
ables is pleased that Pinckney and backup 
Jordan Williams have set a strong tone for 
younger players to follow. 

Maybe some of these players will end 
up on the All-America team, but time will 
tell. 

Just stow the questions about replacing 
the stars. 

“We knew we were going to get that, 
hearing ‘All the good guys are gone. All 
our better guys are gone,’ ” said Williams, a 
third-year sophomore. “But we never paid 
attention to that. We wanted to be our own 
legacy.” 

Who’s hot? 

Isaiah Hodgins, WR, Oregon State 

The junior has made steady progress. 
He contributed and worked his way into 
the starting lineup as a freshman and 
became the team’s leading receiver last 
season with 59 receptions and 876 yards. 
He is on pace to blow those numbers away 
this season, and his coming off consecutive 
games with 10 receptions. After 20 catches 
for 285 yards and four touchdowns the last 


Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 

Oregon State wide receiver Isaiah Hodgins has 20 catches for 285 yards and four 
touchdowns the past two weeks. 


two weeks, Hodgins is second in the nation 
in receiving yards at 126.4 per game. 

On The Line 

(SEC Network analyst Cole Cubelic, a 
former guard at Auburn, breaks down an 
offensive lineman playing at an All-Amer¬ 
ica level) 

Josh Myers, C, Ohio State 

The first-year starter has stepped into 
a spot held last year by Michael Jordan, 
who was drafted in the fourth round by the 
Bengals. Myers has not let the play in the 
middle of the Buckeyes’ line slip one bit. 

“Myers was exceptional in helping the 
OSU line provide movement at the point 


of attack as well as finding defenders on 
the second level against Michigan State,” 
Cubelic said. “His power and ability to fin¬ 
ish blocks sets him apart from other col¬ 
legiate centers.” 

All-America matchup 

Neville Gallimore, NT, Oklahoma vs. 
Zach Shackelford, C, Texas 

Gallimore has been disruptive in the 
middle for an Oklahoma defense that has 
played better than last year, but will face 
its most severe test yet. Shackelford has 
been an anchor for a Texas line that has 
grown into a reliable and at times domi¬ 
nant group. 
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TOP 25 SCHEDULE 


Friday’s games 

No. 13 Oregon vs. Colorado 
No. 20 Virginia at Miami 

Saturday’s games 
No. 1 Alabama at No. 24 Texas A&M 
No. 2 Clemson vs. Florida State 
No. 3 Georgia vs. South Carolina 
No. 5 LSU vs. No. 7 Florida 
No. 6 Oklahoma vs. No. 11 Texas at 
Dallas 

No. 8 Wisconsin vs. Michigan State 
No. 9 Notre Dame vs. Southern Cal 
No. 10 Penn State at No. 17 Iowa 
No. 14 Boise State vs. Flawaii 
No. 15 Utah at Oregon State 
No. 16 Michigan at Illinois 
No. 18 Arizona State vs. Washington 
State 

No. 19 Wake Forest vs. Louisville 
No. 22 Baylor vs. Texas Tech 
No. 23 Memphis at Temple 
No. 25 Cincinnati at Flouston 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Air Force (3-2) 

vs. Fresno State (2-2), Saturday 
Last week: Lost to Navy 34-25 

Army (3-2) 

at Western Kentucky (3-2), Saturday 
Last week: Lost to Tulane 42-33 


Navy (3-1) 

at Tulsa (2-3), Saturday 
Last week: Beat Air Force 34-25 


POWER FIVE STANDINGS 


ACC 

Atlantic Division 

Conference 
W L 

Clemson.3 0 

Wake Forest.1 0 

Florida State.2 1 

Louisville.1 1 

Boston College.1 2 

NC State.0 1 

Syracuse.0 1 

Coastal Division 

Virginia.2 0 

North Carolina.2 1 

Pittsburgh.1 1 

Duke.1 1 

Virginia Tech.1 2 

Miami.0 2 

Georgia Tech.0 2 

Big 12 


Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

TCU. 

Iowa State. 

Texas Tech. 

West Virginia. 

Oklahoma State... 

Kansas State. 

Kansas. 


Big Ten 
East 


Ohio State. 

Penn State. 

Michigan. 

Michigan State..., 

Maryland. 

Indiana. 

Rutgers. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Nebraska. 

Illinois. 

Purdue. 

Northwestern. 


Oregon. 

Stanford. 

Oregon State. 

California. 

Washington. 

Washington State... 

So 

Arizona. 

Southern Cal. 

Colorado. 

Utah. 

Arizona State. 

UCLA- 


SEC 

East 

Conference 


Florida. 

Georgia. 

Missouri. 

South Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky . 

Vanderbilt. 

W 

Alabama. 

LSU. 

Auburn. 

Mississippi. 

Texas A&M. 

Mississippi State... 
Arkansas. 



Gerald Herbert/AP 


LSU quarterback Joe Burrow hands off to running back Clyde Edwards-Helaire during the first half of last week’s game against Utah State in 
Baton Rouge, La. The fifth-ranked Tigers play No. 7 Florida this week. 


KEY POWER FIVE MATCHUPS 


No. 20 Virginia (4-1) 
at Miami (2-3) 

2 a.m. Saturday CET 
9 a.m. Saturday JKT 
AFN-Pacific 

Series record — Miami leads 9-7. 

What’s at stake? — Miami has never been 0-3 in 
conference play — counting both its Big East and 
ACC tenures — while Virginia is seeking its first 3-0 
conference start since 2007. A win keeps the Cava¬ 
liers in control of the Coastal Division race, and a loss 
would see Miami matching its worst six-game start 
from any of the last 44 seasons. 

Key matchup — Virginia’s defensive line vs. Mi¬ 
ami’s offensive line. Put simply, this could be a di¬ 
saster for Miami. Virginia is sixth nationally with 24 
sacks — and Miami enters having allowed 25 sacks, 
the most of the 130 teams at the FBS level. The Hur¬ 
ricanes are the nation’s only team to allow at least 
seven sacks in multiple games this season,. 

Players to watch — Virginia: QB Bryce Perkins 
has appeared in 18 games for the Cavaliers. He has a 
touchdown pass in 17 of them — last year’s win over 
Miami being the exception. 

Miami: TE Brevin Jordan is coming off a career- 
high 136 receiving yards against Virginia Tech, and 
figures to be a huge part of the game plan this week. 

Facts & figures — The Cavaliers and Hurricanes 
are almost identical in many stat categories, such as 
points for (Virginia 161, Miami 160), points allowed 
(Virginia 107, Miami 106), completion percentage 
(Miami 68.1, Virginia 67.8), yards per game allowed 
(Virginia 275.4, Miami 283) and average time of pos¬ 
session (Virginia 33:47, Miami 33:08). ... The only 
other time a ranked Virginia team played at Miami 
was in 2007 — the Cavaliers’ 48-0 win in the Hur¬ 
ricanes’ last game at the Orange Bowl. ... Virginia 
could match its best six-game start since going 6-0 
to begin 1990. ... Miami LB Shaquille Quarterman is 
expected to start his 45th consecutive game, tying 
Dan Morgan’s school record at that position. 


Colorado (3-2) 
at No. 13 Oregon (4-1) 

4 a.m. Saturday CET 
11 a.m. Saturday JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Series record — Oregon leads 12-9-0. 

What’s at stake? — Oregon got by resilient Cali¬ 
fornia last week 17-7 but failed to score in the first 
half. The Ducks are nonetheless still undefeated in 
Pac-12 play, and they’ve got four straight wins since 
the season-opening loss to Auburn. Dolorado, com¬ 
ing off a loss at home to Arizona, has not played the 
Ducks since 2016. Current quarterback Steven Mon- 
tez played in that game and threw for 333 yards and 
three touchdowns and ran for 135 yards. 

Key matchup — Oregon’s surprisingly stalwart de¬ 
fense against Montez and wide receiver Tony Brown. 
The Ducks’ D has been a highlight this season under 
new defensive coordinator Andy Avalos, holding op¬ 
ponents to single-digit points in four straight games 
for the first time since 1960. Montez, meanwhile, 
hasn’t thrown an interception in 87 passes, and he’s 
developed chemistry with Brown, who had 10 catch¬ 
es for 141 yards against the Wildcats. 

Players to watch — Colorado: Junior receiver Lav- 
iska Shenault, who strained a core muscle against 
Arizona State on Sept 21, and missed the last game. 
He was practicing with the Buffaloes this week. 

Oregon: Once again, all eyes will be on quarterback 
Justin Herbert as he rides out his senior season. Her¬ 
bert has a streak of 33 games with a touchdown, the 
longest in the nation among active quarterbacks. He 
had thrown 15 touchdowns over the last five games, 
the best stretch in school history. His 15 touchdown 
passes tie him for seventh nationally. 

Facts & figures — The Ducks are 2-0 in confer¬ 
ence play for the first time since 2013.... Oregon tight 
end Jacob Breeland has 19 catches for 326 yards 
over the last four games. ... Colorado kicker James 
Stefanou has made all nine of his field-goal attempts 
this season. ... The Buffs have forced 12 turnovers 
this season, resulting in 37 points. 


No. 1 Alabama (5-0) 
at No. 24 Texas A&M (3-2) 

9:30 p.m. Saturday CET 
4:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Series record — Alabama leads 9-2. 

What’s at stake? — Alabama has risen to the top 
of the poll without facing a ranked team. Now, the 
Crimson Tide get their first Top 25 test, on the road. 
The Aggies could make a huge statement with a win 
after a disappointing start that includes a 24-10 loss 
to No. 2 Clemson. 

Key matchup — Texas A&M’s defense against 
Alabama QB Tua Tagovailoa and his dangerous group 
of wide receivers. The Aggies are giving up just 17.8 
points and 299.8 yards per game. The Tide rank third 
nationally in passing offense and fourth in scoring of¬ 
fense. Tagovailoa and WR DeVonta Smith are coming 
off a huge game against Mississippi. 

Players to watch — Alabama: S Xavier McKinney. 
The Tide gave up 109 rushing yards to Mississippi 
quarterback John Rhys Plumlee before an open date. 
McKinney made a career-high 13 tackles in that game 
and leads the team in that category. 

Texas A&M: QB Kellen Mond. The Aggies have 
sputtered at times on offense but face a Tide defense 
that hasn’t been nearly as dominant as usual. He’ll 
have to produce if Texas A&M hopes to keep up with 
an Alabama offense averaging 51.8 points per game. 

Facts & figures — Alabama has won all four meet¬ 
ings in College Station and has a six-game winning 
streak over Texas A&M. ... The Aggies beat a top- 
ranked Tide team 29-24 in 2012. They’re only the 
fifth team since the AP poll started in 1936 to face 
two No. 1 teams in a season, having already lost 24- 
10 to then-No. 1 Clemson. Texas A&M also did it in 
1970. ... Mond needs just 76 rushing yards to join 
Johnny Manziel, Reggie McNeal and Stephen McGee 
as the only Texas A&M players to pass for 5,000-plus 
yards and rush for 1,000-plus yards in a career. 

— Associated Press 
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John Bazemore/AP 


The St. Louis Cardinals’ Raul DeJong celebrates after hitting a double to score a run in the second inning 
of Game 5 of his team’s National League Division Series against the Braves on Wednesday in Atlanta. 


Historic: Braves never recovered 
from Cardinals’ 10-run first inning 


FROM BACK PAGE 

The Cardinals dealt Atlanta 
another playoff heartbreak, rout¬ 
ing the Braves 13-1 in decisive 
Game 5 of the NL Division Series 
on Wednesday. 

“That was crazy,” said Marcell 
Ozuna, one of five players who 
batted twice in the stunning out¬ 
burst. “We got a good opportunity 
— and we took it.” 

Before many fans had reached 
their seats, the Cardinals were 
already booking plans for the NL 
Championship Series, where they 
will face Washington in a best- 
of-seven set beginning Friday at 
Busch Stadium. The wild-card 
Nationals knocked off the favored 
Los Angeles Dodgers 7-3 in their 
own Game 5, getting a grand slam 
from Howie Kendrick in the 10th 
inning. 

It will be St. Louis’ first NLCS 
trip since 2014. 

“We know we can beat anyone 
at this point,” Kolten Wong said. 

For the Braves, it might take a 
while to get over this debacle. 

After pitching seven scoreless 
innings in a Game 2 win, Mike 
Foltynewicz retired only one hit¬ 
ter before getting yanked. First 
baseman Freddie Freeman boot¬ 
ed a potential double-play ball 
that might have limited the dam¬ 
age. The Cardinals scored their 
final run of the inning on a strike¬ 
out — a wild pitch in the dirt that 
skipped away from catcher Brian 
McCann, who announced his re¬ 
tirement after the game. 

“We just strung together a 
bunch of great at-bats,” Wong 
said. 

Carrying on the tradition that 
started at Atlanta-Fulton County 
Stadium, moved on to Turner 


Did you know 


light ™ 


Atlanta has 
lost 10 straight 
postseason 
series since 
its last victory 
18 years ago, tying 
the mark set by the 
Chicago Cubs between 
1908 and 2003. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 


Field and is now becoming an 
annual occurrence at SunTrust 
Park, it was a visiting team that 
got to celebrate in the A-T-L. 

The Cardinals broke out T- 
shirts and caps, hopped around 
in the middle of the infield and 
gathered on the pitcher’s mound 
for a team portrait with the cen¬ 
ter field video board looming as a 
backdrop. 

For the 13th time in 21 postsea¬ 
son appearances since moving to 
Atlanta, the Braves finished the 
year with a loss on their home 
field. 

“It was more of a shock than 
anything,” said Josh Donaldson, 
whose homer provided the lone 
Atlanta run. “You don’t expect 
something like that to happen, es¬ 
pecially with how well we played 
all season.” 

The Cardinals batted around 
and got more than halfway 
through their order a second time 
before the Braves even came to 
the plate. 


Tommy Edman, Dexter Fowl¬ 
er and Wong all had two-run 
doubles as St. Louis equaled the 
highest-scoring inning in post¬ 
season history, a record set by the 
Philadelphia Athletics against the 
Chicago Cubs in the 1929 World 
Series. It was matched by the De¬ 
troit Tigers (1968 World Series 
vs. St. Louis), the Anaheim An¬ 
gels (2002 ALCS vs. Minnesota) 
and, now, the Cardinals. 

No team had ever scored 10 
runs in the very first inning of a 
postseason game. It was the first 
time the Braves franchise has al¬ 
lowed that many opening-inning 
runs in any game since they were 
in Boston on July 2,1925, against 
the Brooklyn Robins. 

The Cardinals made several 
changes after their 10-spot in 
what might’ve been the first set of 
defensive moves ever made by a 
team before its opponent had bat¬ 
ted. There was no need to worry 
about any more offense with bud¬ 
ding ace Jack Flaherty on the 
mound, coming off one of the 
great second halves by a starting 
pitcher in baseball history. 

“We took the crowd out of it,” 
Fowler said. “We knew Folty 
would try to get ahead of us. We 
were trying to get some good 
pitches to hit. It was a little easier 
to see the ball today.” 

Manager Mike Shildt let the 
23-year-old Flaherty throw 104 
pitches over six innings, sur¬ 
rendering four hits for the first 
postseason win of his blossoming 
career. Flaherty loaded the bases 
in the fifth after drilling Ronald 
Acuna Jr. with a fastball, but in¬ 
duced an inning-ending ground- 
out from Freeman. 


Scoreboard 


Playoffs 

WILD CARD 

Washington 4, Milwaukee 3 
Tampa Bay 5, Oakland 1 

DIVISION SERIES 
(Best-of-5) 

American League 
Houston 2, Tampa Bay 2 
Houston 6, Tampa Bay 2 
Houston 3, Tampa Bay 1 
Tampa Bay 10, Houston 3 
Tampa Bay 4, Houston 1 
Thursday: at Houston 

N.Y. Yankees 3, Minnesota 0 
N.Y. Yankees 10, Minnesota 4 
N.Y. Yankees 8, Minnesota 2 
N.Y. Yankees 5, Minnesota 1 
National League 
Washington 3, L.A. Dodgers 2 
L.A. Dodgers 6, Washington 0 
Washington 4, L.A. Dodgers 2 
L.A. Dodgers 10, Washington 4 
Washington 6, L.A. Dodgers 1 
Wednesday: Washington 7, L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers 3,10 innings 

St. Louis 3, Atlanta 2 
St. Louis 7, Atlanta 6 
Atlanta 3, St. Louis 0 
Atlanta 3, St. Louis 1 
St. Louis 5, Atlanta 4,10 innings 
Wednesday: St. Louis 13, Atlanta 1 
LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES 
(Best-of-7; x-if necessary) 
American League 

N.Y. Yankees vs. Houston/Tampa Bay 
Saturday: N.Y. Yankees at Houston or 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Yankees. AFN-Sports, 
2 a.m. Sunday CET, 9 a.m. JKT 

Sunday: N.Y. Yankees at Houston or 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Yankees 

Tuesday: Houston at N.Y. Yankees or 
N.Y. Yankees at Tampa Bay 

Wednesday, Oct. 16: Houston at N.Y. 
Yankees or N.Y. Yankees at Tampa Bay 
x-Thursday, Oct. 17: Houston at N.Y. 
Yankees or N.Y. Yankees at Tampa Bay 
x-Saturday, Oct. 19: N.Y. Yankees at 
Houston or Tampa Bay at N.Y. Yankees 
x-Sunday, Oct. 20: N.Y. Yankees at 
Houston or Tampa Bay at N.Y. Yankees 
National League 
St. Louis vs. Washington 
Friday: at St. Louis. AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. 
Saturday CET, 9 a.m. JKT 

Saturday: at St. Louis. AFN-Sports, 10 
p.m. Saturday CET, 5 a.m. Sunday JKT 
Monday: at Washington 
Tuesday: at Washington 
x-Wednesday, Oct. 16: at Washington 
x-Friday, Oct. 18: at St. Louis 
x-Saturday, Oct. 19: at St. Louis 
WORLD SERIES 
(Best-of-7; x-if necessary) 
Tuesday, Oct. 22: National League at 
American League 

Wednesday, Oct. 23: NL at AL 
Friday, Oct. 25: AL at NL 
Saturday, Oct. 26: AL at NL 
x-Sunday, Oct. 27: AL at NL 
x-Tuesday, Oct. 29: NL at AL 
x-Wednesday, Oct. 30: NL at AL 
Playoff Grand Slams 
Players who have hit grand slams in 
AL and NL playoff in past three years: 
American League 

Didi Gregorius, New York vs. Minne¬ 
sota, Game 2, LDS, 2019. 

Jackie Bradley Jr., Boston at Houston, 
Game 3 LCS, 2018. 

Francisco Lindor, Cleveland vs. New 
York, Game 2 LDS, 2017. 

National League 

Howie Kendrick, Washington at Los 
Angeles, Game 5, LDS, 2019. 

Ronald Acuna Jr., Atlanta vs. Los An¬ 
geles, Game 3, LDS, 2018. 

Enrique Hernandez, Los Angeles at 
Chicago, Game 5, LCS, 2017. 

Michael A. Taylor, Washington at Chi¬ 
cago, Game 4, LDS, 2017. 


Wednesday 

Cardinals 13, Braves 1 

St. Louis Atlanta 

ab r h bi ab r hbi 

Fowler cf-rf 5 2 12 Acuna Jr. cf 2 0 0 0 
Cabrera p 0 0 0 0 Albies 2b 4 0 10 

Wong 2b 3 2 2 2 Freeman lb 4 0 2 0 

Gldshmdtlb5 12 0 Donldson3b4 111 
Ozuna If 4 2 11 Markakis rf 4 0 0 0 

Molina c 5 10 0 Duvall If 4 0 0 0 

Carpnter3b 0 10 1 McCann c 3 0 10 
Bader cf 4 0 11 Flowers ph 10 10 

Edman rf-3b 5 2 2 2 Swanson ss 4 0 0 0 

DeJong SS 4 12 2 Foltynwcz p 0 0 0 0 

Flaherty p 3 10 1 Fried p 0 0 0 0 

Gallegos p 0 0 0 0 Jackson p 0 0 0 0 

Brebbiap 0 0 0 0 Tomlin p 10 0 0 

Arzrnaph-rf 1 0 0 0 Ortega ph 10 0 0 

Newcomb p 0 0 0 0 

Joyce ph 10 0 0 

O’Day p 0 0 0 0 

Teheran p 0 0 0 0 

Totals 391311 12 Totals 33 1 6 1 
St. Louis (10)12 000 000-13 

Atlanta 000 100 000- 1 

E-Freeman (1), Albies (2). DP-St. 

Louis 0, Atlanta 1. LOB—St. Louis 6, At¬ 
lanta 7. 2B—Edman (3), Fowler (1), Wong 
(3), DeJong (1), Freeman (1). 3B—Edman 
(1). HR—Donaldson (1). S-Wong (1). 

IP H R ER BB SO 

St. Louis 

Flaherty W,1-1 6 4 1118 

Gallegos 1 0 0 0 0 0 

Brebbia 1 1 0 0 0 1 

Cabrera 1 1 0 0 0 1 

Atlanta 

Foltynewicz L,1-1 ft 3 7 6 3 0 

Fried 1% 4 4 4 1 2 

Jackson % 2 2112 

Tomlin 2ft 2 0 0 0 1 

Newcomb 2 0 0 0 0 3 

O’Day 1 0 0 0 0 2 

Teheran 1 0 0 0 0 2 

HBP—Jackson (Ozuna), Flaherty 
(Acuna Jr.). WP-Fried. T-3:17. A-43,122 
(41,149). 

Nationals 7, Dodgers 3 (10) 


T.Turner ss 4 0 0 0 Pederson rf 4 1 2 0 

Eaton rf 4 10 0 Pollock ph 10 0 0 

Rendon 3b 5 3 3 1 Mncy2b-lb 5 112 

Soto If 4 2 2 2 J.Turner3b 3 0 0 0 

Kendrick 2b 5 114 Bellinger cf 4 0 10 
Doolittle p 0 0 0 0 Beaty lb 3 0 10 
Zimmrmn lb 5 0 10 Kershaw p 0 0 0 0 

Suzuki c 1 0 0 0 Maedap 0 0 0 0 

Gomes pr-c 2 0 10 Freese ph 10 0 0 

M.Taylorcf 5 0 10 Kelly p 0 0 0 0 

Strasburg p 1 0 0 0 Jansen p 0 0 0 0 

Cabrera ph 1 0 0 0 Seagerss 4 0 0 0 

Rainey p 0 0 0 0 Hrnndzlf-2b4 12 1 

Corbin p 0 0 0 0 Smith c 4 0 0 0 

Adams ph 1 0 0 0 Buehlerp 2 0 0 0 

Hudson p 0 0 0 0 C.Taylor If 2 0 0 0 

Dozier ph-2b 10 0 0 

Totals 39 7 9 7 Totals 37 3 7 3 
Washington 000 001 020 4-7 

Los Angeles 210 000 000 0-3 

E-Kendrick (3), Seager (1). DP-Wash- 
ington 1, Los Angeles 1. LOB—Washing¬ 
ton 8, Los Angeles 6. 2B—Rendon 2 (3), 
Pederson (2). HR—Rendon (1), Soto (2), 
Kendrick (1), Muncy (3), Hernandez (1). 
SB—Bellinger 2 (3). 

IP H R ER BB SO 

Washington 

Strasburg 


ft 


1 7 


0 0 


Hudson W.1-0 1 1 0 0 0 1 

Doolittle 1 0 0 0 0 1 

Los Angeles 

Buehler 6ft 4 113 7 

Kershaw BS,0-1 ft 2 2 2 0 1 

Maeda 1 0 0 0 0 3 

Kelly L,0-1 1ft 3 4 4 2 2 

Jansen ft 0 0 0 0 0 

HBP—Buehler (Suzuki), Corbin 
(J.Turner). T-4:06. A-54,159 (56,000). 


Phillies fire manager Kapler 
after disappointing season 


Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — Gabe 
Kapler took the fall for the Phila¬ 
delphia Phillies. 

He was fired Thursday after a 
disappointing finish to a season 
that began with big expectations 
after Bryce Harper’s arrival. 

Kapler went 161-163 in two 
years, his team unable to deliver 
on its offseason spending spree. 
Philadelphia finished 81-81, its 
first nonlosing season since 2012. 

“Several years ago, I promised 
our loyal fans that I would do ev¬ 
erything in my power to bring a 
world championship team to our 
city. I will never waver from that 
commitment,” Phillies managing 
partner John Middleton said in a 


statement. 

“I have decided that some 
changes are necessary to achieve 
our ultimate objective. Conse¬ 
quently, we will replace our man¬ 
ager. I am indebted to Gabe for 
the steadfast effort, energy and 
enthusiasm that he brought to our 
club, and we are unquestionably a 
better team and organization as a 
result of his contributions.” 

The Phillies were only two 
games behind in the NL wild¬ 
card standings after beating At¬ 
lanta on Sept. 18 but lost eight of 
the next nine, including a five- 
game sweep at Washington. They 
finished eight games behind Mil¬ 
waukee for the second wild card 
and 16 behind the first-place 
Braves in the NL East. 
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Kershaw blows late lead in latest October flop 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 


Dodgers pitcher Clayton Kershaw sits in the dugout after giving up back-to-back home 
runs to the Nationals during the eighth inning in Game 5 of their National League 
Division Series on Wednesday in Los Angeles. Washington won 7-3. 


By Doug Padilla 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Clayton Kershaw 
might very well go into the Hall of Fame 
one day on the strength of his amazing reg¬ 
ular-season success — dragging behind 
him a painful October history he would 
rather forget. 

Another chapter to his playoff woes was 
added Wednesday night when the three¬ 
time Cy Young Award winner squandered 
a two-run lead with the Los Angeles Dodg¬ 
ers six outs from advancing to a fourth 
straight NL Championship Series. 

Pitching on full rest at home in relief of 
effective starter Walker Buehler in Game 5 
of the Division Series against Washington, 
Kershaw gave up homers on consecutive 
pitches to Anthony Rendon and Juan Soto 
that tied it 3-all in the eighth inning. 

The wild-card Nationals won 7-3 after a 
grand slam in the 10th by former Dodger 
Howie Kendrick off Joe Kelly. And with 
that, the stunned Dodgers were sent home 
for the winter. 

“When you don’t win the last game of 
the season and you’re to blame for it, it’s 
not fun,” Kershaw said, his eyes red. “The 
main reason (it hurts) is the group of guys 
in this clubhouse. It’s a terrible feeling.” 

The 31-year-old Kershaw has been the 
heart and soul of the Dodgers almost since 
the time he arrived in Los Angeles as a 
highly touted prospect in 2008 at age 20. 
While his body of work in the regular sea¬ 
son (169-74 with a 2.44 ERA) is practically 
unmatched, he is 9-11 with a 4.43 ERA and 
24 home runs allowed in 32 postseason 
games, 25 starts. 

The ace left-hander entered Wednesday 
with two on in the seventh and struck out 
Adam Eaton on three pitches to end the 
inning. 

Kershaw, however, never got another 
out. 

“It might linger for a while,” he said. “I 


might not get over it. I don’t know. Spring 
training is going to come and I will have to 
be ready to pitch and do my job the best I 
can.” 

Kershaw also took the loss as a starter 
in Game 2 at home, when he gave up three 
runs and six hits in six innings. 

“I’m not going to shy away from it,” he 
said. “Everything people say is true right 
now about the postseason. I understand 
that. Nothing I can do about it right now. 
It’s a terrible feeling. It really is. I’m not 
going to hang my head. I will be here next 
year and try to do the same thing I try to do 
every single year.” 

The only other time Kershaw has served 
up home runs on successive pitches also 
came in the playoffs, when Ketel Marte 


and Jeff Mathis connected for Arizona in 
2017. 

If Rendon’s homer to pull the Nationals 
within a run was a jolt to the system, the 
long ball from Soto, deep into the seats in 
right-center, was the gut punch. Kershaw 
crouched on the mound before Soto’s drive 
even cleared the wall, removing his cap 
and turning his head to watch the ball land 
in the crowd. 

Lifted by manager Dave Roberts for 
right-hander Kenta Maeda, Kershaw 
walked to the dugout with his head down, 
void of expression. He sat on the bench 
alone, slumped and sagging for a while, 
looking at the ground. 

“It’s not on him at all,” Dodgers slugger 
Max Muncy said. “It’s on all of us. We’re a 


By the numbers 

169-74 

Regular-season record for 
31-year-old Los Angeles Dodgers 
pitcher Clayton Kershaw. He has 
a 2.44 career ERA. 

9-11 

Kershaw’s record in the 
postseason, where he has posted 
a 4.43 ERA and allowed 24 home 
runs in 32 games (25 starts). 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

team. There are no individual performanc¬ 
es here.” 

During the regular season, Kershaw 
went 16-5 with a 3.03 ERA and made his 
eighth All-Star team. He’s won five ERA 
titles, a pitching Triple Crown and the 2014 
NL MVP award. 

But in October, it’s been a vastly differ¬ 
ent story. 

“He’s a pro. He’s probably the best pitch¬ 
er of our generation, and for him to make 
himself available tonight, and got us out 
of a big spot right there,” Roberts said. “It 
just didn’t work out. There’s always going 
to be second-guessing when things don’t 
work out. I’ll take my chances on Clayton. 
... It’s a guy that I believe in, I trust, and it 
didn’t work out.” 


Slam: Nats win first playoff series 
since move to Washington in 2005 


FROM BACK PAGE 

veteran who was hitless in his 
first four at-bats. 

In their first season since star 
slugger Bryce Harper left as a 
free agent, the Nationals became 
the first team in history to rally 
from three or more runs down 
twice in elimination games dur¬ 
ing the same postseason. 

“It’s not just one player, it’s a 
team,” left fielder Juan Soto said. 

The wild-card Nationals won 
a playoff series for the first time 
since the team moved to Wash¬ 
ington ahead of the 2005 season, 
and the franchise reached the 
NLCS for the second time in 51 
seasons. The Nationals overcame 
a 19-31 start, finished 93-69 and 
then rallied from a 3-1, eighth-in¬ 
ning deficit to beat Milwaukee 4- 
3 in the NL wild-card game. 

Then they bounced back from 
down 2-1 in the series against the 
Dodgers, who set a team record 
with 106 regular-season wins. 

“Oh, man, keep fighting,” 
Anthony Rendon said. “I think 
that’s the story of maybe this 
organization.” 

Rendon and Soto homered on 


consecutive pitches to overcome 
a 3-1 deficit in the eighth against 
Kershaw, a three-time Cy Young 
Award winner. Soto had started 
the comeback from a 3-0 hole 
with an RBI single in the sixth off 
starter Walker Buehler and then 
hit a 449-foot drive halfway up 
the right-field pavilion off Ker¬ 
shaw, the longest home run of the 
20-year-old’s big league career. 

Adam Eaton walked against 
Joe Kelly leading off the 10th, 
Rendon doubled on a drive that 
lodged in the left-field wall and 
Soto was intentionally walked. 

Kendrick was 4-for-19 with one 
RBI in the series and had made 
a pair of errors at first base in 
the Game 1 loss. He fouled off a 
pitch and then hit a 97 mph fast¬ 
ball over the wall in dead center 
for his second career slam. The 
other was a game-ending, 11th- 
inning drive against San Francis¬ 
co in August 2017. Cody Bellinger 
chased the ball all the way to the 
wall, putting his arms up against 
the fence as he ran out of room. 

“It was electric. Probably the 
best moment of my career,” said 
Kendrick, a 14-year big league 
veteran who played for the Dodg¬ 


ers and Los Angeles Angels. “We 
never gave up. The city had faith 
in us. The fans had faith in us. We 
believed in ourselves. Everybody 
came through for us.” 

The seven-time defending NL 
West champion Dodgers remain 
without a World Series title since 
1988. 

“Disappointing is probably an 
understatement,” manager Dave 
Roberts said. 

Daniel Hudson got the win, 
retiring Will Smith on a drive to 
right field with one on and one out 
in the ninth, then getting Chris 
Taylor on a liner to center. 

Sean Doolittle pitched a perfect 
10th for Washington, with center 
fielder Michael A. Taylor making 
a diving catch on Justin Turner 
for the final out. 

The Nationals/Montreal Expos 
franchise won a postseason series 
for the first time since the Expos 
beat Philadelphia in a 1981 Divi¬ 
sion Series caused by the midsea¬ 
son players’ strike, only to lose to 
the Dodgers in the NLCS. 

“I’m really excited for the boys 
in that clubhouse that fought all 
year,” Nationals manager Dave 
Martinez said. 



Mark J. Terrill/AP 

The Nationals’ Juan Soto celebrates after his eighth-inning home run 
against the Dodgers on Wednesday in Los Angeles. Washington won 
7-3 to advance to the National League Championship Series. 
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ready 

to success 


was dealt to the Yankees and re¬ 
signed as a free agent in Janu¬ 
ary. His 1.91 ERA was his best in 
three years and he had a .179 bat¬ 
ting average against, dominating 
batters with a slider that at times 
was difficult to control. Britton’s 
78.5% of groundballs was No. 1 
among big league relievers. 

“I knew that the idea from 
spring training on was don’t 
throw three days in a row,” he 
said. “So that allows those recov¬ 
ery days throughout the season 
that maybe we normally wouldn’t 
get. That was big. That was for 
the postseason where, ideally, 
they’d like to throw us every 
single game with the days off. So 
we’re ready for it.” 

Ottavino, a 33-year-old right¬ 
hander, left Colorado as a free 
agent, and the native New Yorker 
signed with the Yankees in Janu¬ 
ary. He had a 1.90 ERA, .195 
batting average against and 85 
strikeouts in 57 innings. 

“Everyone feels, I think, really 
strong in our bullpen just based 
on the fact that we’ve had some 
designated days just to focus on 
recovering,” he said. “It’s not 
sometimes the physical recovery 
that you need, but just kind of tak¬ 
ing a mental break through the 
course of a long season. We’ve had 
a lot of opportunity to do that.” 


Jim Mone, above, and Bruce Kluckhohn, below/AP 

Relief pitchers Aroldis Chapman, above, and Adam Ottavino, below, 
are two reasons the Yankees’ bullpen had a 2.03 ERA in the 
American League Division Series sweep of Minnesota, allowing three 
runs and 10 hits in 13% innings with 16 strikeouts. 


Rested and 

Yankees’ relievers key 


By Ronald Blum 

Associated. Press 

NEW YORK 

A roldis Chapman threw 
just 70 pitches in 
September. 

Alone among major 
league teams, the Yankees never 
used a pitcher three days in a row 
during the regular season. 

A bullpen featuring Chapman, 
Zack Britton, Adam Ottavino, 
Chad Green and Tommy Kahnle 
is a relief for New York fans and 
fear-inducing for opponents, a 
baseball Cerberus, the mythical 
multi-headed dog with snakes on 
its body with a serpent’s tail. 

“I just think it’s a luxury to 
have it happen this way,” Ottavi¬ 
no said. “Luckily, we took care of 
business this year and got a nice 
lead and they were able to kind of 
stagger our appearances a little 
bit heading down the stretch. I 
think it’s just good because we’re 
expecting a big workload here in 
October.” 

If ever relievers were ready 
and rested during the postseason, 
it is this group as the Yankees 
head into the AL Championship 
Series against Houston or Tampa 
Bay starting Saturday. And now 
they have four more days to rest 
up, increasingly important in a 
postseason in which none of their 
starters pitched into the sixth. 

New York’s bullpen had a 2.03 
ERA in the Division Series sweep 
of Minnesota, allowing three runs 
and 10 hits in 13 % innings with 
16 strikeouts and seven walks — 
their biggest weakness. And that 
is in an October of bullpen blow¬ 
ups across the Division Series, 
where “relief” pitchers entered 
Tuesday with a discomforting 
5.85 ERA. 

While Mariano Rivera was a 
key to the Yankees’ five World 
Series titles from 1996-2009, gen¬ 
eral manager Brian Cashman has 
tried to put together a seemingly 
bottomless bullpen in Aaron 
Boone’s two seasons as manager. 

“When you get into these post¬ 
season games, especially when 
you have some off days sprinkled 
in, you don’t worry as much about 
workload,” Boone said last fall. 
“You just kind of weigh what 
matchups you like better, espe¬ 
cially as you get to the second, 
third time through an order.” 

“Spahn and Sain and pray for 
rain,” was the saying of the 1948 
Boston Braves (adopted from 
Gerald V. Hern’s poem in the 
Boston Post), a reference to domi¬ 
nant starters Warren Spahn and 
Johnny Sain. 

Modern baseball has turned 
the strategy around: Somehow 
get past the first few innings, then 
bring in the power arms. Only in 
this group could the loss of Del- 
lin Betances for nearly the entire 
year be minor. 


Relief pitcher Zack Britton, a 
31-year-old left-hander, enjoyed 
his best ERA (1.91) in three 
years this season. Opponents hit 
just .179 against him. 


Chapman averaged 98 mph 
with his fastball, down from 101 
mph three years ago. While the 
six-time All-Star’s velocity was 
lacking early this season, the 31- 
year-old left-hander topped out at 
102.7 mph in the summer, and he 
has gradually doubled his usage 
of sliders to 31% during his four 
years with the Yankees. He con¬ 
verted 37 of 42 save chances with 
a 2.21 ERA, .182 opponents’ bat¬ 
ting average and 85 strikeouts in 
57 innings. 

His appearances have been far 
more limited with New York than 
when he was traded to the Cubs in 
July 2016 and helped Chicago win 
its first World Series title in 108 
years. Chapman threw 159 pitch¬ 
es over nine games from Sept. 1 
through the end of the regular 
season that year, then 273 more 
as he pitched in 13 of Chicago’s 17 
postseason games. 

“I think that was a different 
scenario,” Chapman said through 
a translator. “I believe our bull¬ 
pen is much more solid, more 
compact, more options.” 

New York, which re-signed 
Chapman as a free agent ahead 
of the 2017 season, used him just 
five times this September and 
twice for a total of 44 pitches 
against the Twins. 

“He’s a horse,” Yankees starter 
Luis Severino said. 

Britton, another 31-year-old 
left-hander, was among baseball’s 
top closers in 2015 and T6, then 
was slowed by a forearm injury 
in 2017 and tore his right Achil¬ 
les tendon during an offseason 
workout. He returned the follow¬ 
ing June, not nearly as fearsome, 
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Shanghaied: NBA 
silenced by China 
in preseason game 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

In response to the NBA defending Daryl 
Morey’s freedom of speech, Chinese of¬ 
ficials took it away from the Los Angeles 
Lakers and Brooklyn Nets. 

All of the usual media sessions sur¬ 
rounding the Lakers-Nets preseason game 
in Shanghai on Thursday — including a 
scheduled news conference from NBA 
Commissioner Adam Silver and postgame 
news conferences with the teams — were 
canceled. It was the latest salvo in the rift 
between the league and China stemming 
from a since-deleted tweet posted last 
week by Morey, the general manager of the 
Houston Rockets. 

“There will be no media availabilities 
for tonight’s game between the Brooklyn 
Nets and Los Angeles Lakers,” the NBA 
said in a statement Thursday, released a 
few hours before the game. 

The game was held as scheduled, though 
Kyrie Irving flew halfway around the 
world to play for 66 seconds. 

Irving aggravated his facial fracture 
shortly after tip-off in his preseason debut 
for the Brooklyn Nets, who beat the Los 
Angeles Lakers 114-111. 

Spencer Dinwiddie, who replaced Ir¬ 
ving, led the Nets with 20 points and Tau- 
rean Prince finished with 18 for Brooklyn. 

LeBron James scored 20 points for the 
Lakers, who got 18 from Rqjon Rondo and 
16 from Anthony Davis. 

James walked off with his arms held 


high, acknowledging cheers from the 
crowd. He flicked his wristbands toward 
fans clamoring for a souvenir and tossed 
his headband into the seats before entering 
the walkway leading to the Lakers’ locker 
room. 

He was seen and not heard, just like ev¬ 
eryone else on the rosters. 

“I understand that there are consequenc¬ 
es from that exercise of, in essence, his 
freedom of speech,” Silver said at a news 
conference in Tokyo earlier this week. “We 
will have to live with those consequences.” 

And this move was one of those 
consequences. 

The game itself was normal, unlike the 
rest of the trip to China. 

The U.S. and Chinese national anthems 
were not played before the game. 

The Chinese state broadcaster CCTV 
said it was not going to show the Lakers- 
Nets games on Thursday or in Shenzhen on 
Saturday. NBA broadcast partner Tencent 
also said it was changing its coverage plans 
for the league. 

But fans came in droves, as nearly 
every seat in the 18,000-seat arena ap¬ 
peared filled and they cheered for James 
loudest of all — as usual. James has made 
almost-annual visits to China during his 
NBA career to promote the game and his 
personal brand, and his popularity there is 
enormous. 

Given fan reaction to James there this 
week, including being mobbed by well- 
wishers who chanted and snapped count¬ 



Chinese fans with a Chinese flag watch the Brooklyn Nets’ 114-111 defeat of the Los 
Angeles Lakers Thursday in Shanghai. 


less pictures with their phones as he walked 
through a Shanghai mall on Wednesday, 
not even the politically charged unrest be¬ 
tween China and the NBA could dampen 
how revered he is in the world’s most popu¬ 
lous country. 

It was a topic again in Tokyo on Thurs¬ 
day, where Houston and Toronto finished 
their two-game series. The Rockets, of 
course, have been at the forefront of the 
rift between China and the league because 
of Morey’s tweet. 

“You know what? It’s a tough situation,” 
Rockets coach Mike D’Antoni said after 
Houston’s 118-111 win over the reigning 
NBA champion Raptors. “Very difficult. 


Adam Silver speaks for the NBA. I work 
for the NBA. I go with Adam. Commission¬ 
er Silver will do the right thing.” 

Irving tried to play through his left-side 
facial fracture, an injury that occurred in 
a pickup game last month. He was wear¬ 
ing a clear mask in an effort to protect his 
face, but bumped into Rondo while playing 
defense just 1:06 into the contest. 

Irving’s face made contact with Rondo’s 
upper arm. 

If that wasn’t concern enough, the Nets 
lost their other starting guard just 22 sec¬ 
onds later. Caris LeVert left with 10:32 
remaining in the first quarter after being 
poked in the eye and didn’t return. 



Stephen Brashear/AP 


Los Angeles Rams running back Todd Gurley rushes for 
a touchdown against the Seattle Seahawks on Oct. 3. 
He was held out of practice Wednesday and may miss 
his team’s game with San Francisco on Sunday because 
of a bruised left thigh. 


Rams RB Gurley misses practice 


By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

THOUSAND OAKS, Calif. —Todd 
Gurley missed practice Wednesday 
with a bruised left thigh, and the Los 
Angeles Rams don’t know whether 
their star running back will play 
against the San Francisco 49ers on 
Sunday. 

Coach Sean McVay says Gurley’s 
injury “caught us all off guard” when 
Los Angeles went back to work fol¬ 
lowing several days without practice. 
The Rams (3-2) haven’t played since 
last Thursday, when they lost 30-29 at 
Seattle. 

A difficult matchup for the Rams 
would be even tougher without Gur¬ 
ley, their top ball carrier for five sea¬ 
sons. Since McVay took over in 2017, 
Gurley is the NFL’s leader in yards 
rushing (2,826), yards from scrim¬ 
mage (4,262) and rushing touchdowns 
(35). 

McVay refused to predict whether 
Gurley will face the Niners at the 
Coliseum. 

“He’s so tough and he plays through 
so many different things,” McVay 
said. “But there’s still so much time 


(before Sunday). Even though we did 
play on a Thursday, we want to be 
smart with him.” 

The team initially thought Gurley’s 
thigh problem was typical postgame 
soreness, but the Rams held him out 
of practice along with cornerback 
Aqib Talib, who has bruised ribs. 
Being without either veteran would 
be a significant setback to the Rams’ 
hopes of ending their two-game los¬ 
ing streak — just their second skid of 
McVay’s career. 

“You think it’s your typical bumps 
and bruises, and then it ends up being 
a little bit more than that,” McVay 
said. 

Ever since Gurley missed playing 
time down the stretch of Los Ange¬ 
les’ Super Bowl run last season with 
a balky left knee, the running back’s 
health has been a constant source of 
conversation around the defending 
NFC champions. 

That’s much to the dismay of Gur¬ 
ley, who has grown increasingly curt 
about the knee woes that could be the 
Rams’ primary motivation for his 
decreased workload on Sundays this 
season. 

Gurley is a quiet 18th in the NFL 


this season with 270 yards rushing. 
He also has 14 receptions, but his 
overall touches are down significant¬ 
ly after he was in the NFL’s top five in 
each of the past three seasons. 

The Rams insist they aren’t man¬ 
aging Gurley’s playing time, but op¬ 
posing coaches have all agreed Los 
Angeles is trying to keep Gurley 
fresh for the long haul of this season 
and several more afterward. Gurley’s 
four-year, $60 million contract ex¬ 
tension — with a record $45 million 
guaranteed — doesn’t even kick in 
until next year. 

Malcolm Brown has 114 yards and 
two touchdowns in his fifth season as 
Gurley’s backup. Brown never had 
more than 63 carries in a season dur¬ 
ing his first four years behind Gurley, 
but the gifted athlete already has 26 
carries in five games. 

“Fortunately for us, we’ve got 
some depth at that position,” McVay 
said. “Whether it’s this week, at some 
point, the confidence that we have 
in Malcolm, but there’s also going to 
be a time we rely on (rookie) Darrell 
Henderson. It might end up being this 
week.” 
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Howard emerging as top-flight back for Philly 


Eagles’ rushing leader 
is earning feature role 



Matt Rourke/AP 


Eagles running back Jordan Howard, right, is tackled by the New York Jets’ Marcus Maye on Sunday in Philadelphia. Howard leads 
the Eagles with 248 yards rushing, an average of 4.7 yards per carry and five touchdowns (four rushing, one receiving). 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — Jordan Howard 
does everything quietly except when he 
has the ball. 

The soft-spoken running back keeps 
going forward, doesn’t shy away from con¬ 
tact and will even dish it out. He’s a punish¬ 
ing runner with a knack for reaching the 
end zone. 

Howard leads the Philadelphia Eagles 
(3-2) with 248 yards rushing, an average 
of 4.7 yards per carry and five touchdowns 
(four rushing, one receiving). He has split 
time with rookie Miles Sanders, but is 
earning a featured role. 

“He’s kind of the guy that you kind of 
settle down in the run game and give him 
those touches,” Eagles coach Doug Peder¬ 
son said. “He’s a between-the-tackles guy. 
He’s big and powerful. He has good vi¬ 
sion. And I really think Miles is learning 
from Jordan running the ball, which is a 
positive. I think as we go, Jordan has been 
the lead back the last couple of games for 
sure.” 

Howard had 3,370 yards rushing and 
24 touchdowns in three seasons with the 
Bears. A fifth-round pick in 2016, he went 
to the Pro Bowl as a rookie. But he lost 
some touches to Tarik Cohen in 2017-18 
and was traded to the Eagles for a condi¬ 
tional sixth-round pick in March. 

“I pretty much knew what was hap¬ 
pening,” Howard said. “I just didn’t know 
where I was going. Coming to a winning 
team pumped me up.” 

Sanders, a second-round pick, had an 
impressive preseason, but is averaging 
only 3.6 yards per carry. Sanders has been 
more effective as a receiver, catching 10 
passes for 133 yards, including three long 
gains. He’s also solid in pass protection. 

“Our relationship has been great,” How¬ 
ard said. “I know he’s young and hungry 


and ready to prove himself. I remem¬ 
ber being like that my rookie year. He’s 
a smart kid and he’s picked up on a lot 
of things very fast. We also have a great 
coach, Duce Staley, so he keeps him up to 
speed as well.” 


Howard, who turns 25 on Nov. 2, is in 
the final year of his rookie contract. He 
could earn a lucrative deal if he puts up big 
numbers. But the Eagles like to spread the 
ball around, mix up their backs and their 
offense is centered around Carson Wentz’s 


throwing arm. 

Howard is fine with that. 

“Just having a lot of options, a lot of tal¬ 
ent, as many guys that touch the ball, it’ll 
make it that much harder to stop us, so I’m 
all for it,” he said. 


Sacks don’t tell whole story of Clowney’s impact on Seahawks 


By Tim Booth 

Associated Press 

RENTON, Wash. — Five games 
into Jadeveon Clowney’s tenure 
with Seattle, the defensive end 
who was supposed to help solve 
the Seahawks’ pass rush prob¬ 
lems has only one sack. 

That might not seem like the 
kind of return Seattle was ex¬ 
pecting to get when it traded for 
the former No. 1 overall pick be¬ 
fore the start of the regular sea¬ 
son. But the reviews of Clowney’s 
performance with the Seahawks 
through the first third of the sea¬ 
son are entirely positive. 

“You can just feel it’s coming 
alive,” coach Pete Carroll said. 

The combination of Clowney, 
Ziggy Ansah and the rest of Seat¬ 
tle’s defensive linemen has yet to 
pop the way it was expected when 
the deal was made on Aug. 31. 

The Seahawks have only 10 
sacks, which ranks 23rd in the 
league, and their 18 quarterback 
hits are 30th overall. But so far, 
those numbers haven’t mattered 
because the Seahawks are head¬ 
ing to Cleveland on Sunday with 


a chance to reach 5-1 for only the 
third time in franchise history. 

“We keep laughing in the lock¬ 
er room about us not being on the 
same page, not rushing as good 
we normally do and being as good 
as normal ... because we’re win¬ 
ning games and we’re not playing 
our best right now which is al¬ 
ways a good thing,” Clowney said. 
“You’ve got room to improve but 
you’re still getting wins. It’s great 
for the team.” 

Clowney has found ways to be 
disruptive. His best game to date 
may have been last Thursday 
against the Los Angeles Rams, 
where he came away with three 
tackles, two quarterback hits, 
a forced fumble and a fumble 
recovery. 

Beyond those stats, he was 
consistently causing problems in 
both the pass and run game and 
did so with Seattle playing a dif¬ 
ferent defensive alignment to try 
to shut down Todd Gurley. 

Throw in his interception re¬ 
turn for a touchdown a week 
earlier against Arizona and the 
Seahawks are clearly getting 
the kind of play they hoped for 



Dean Rutz, Seattle Times/TNS 


Seahawks defensive end Jadeveon Clowney pressures Cincinnati 
Bengals quarterback Andy Dalton last month at Century Link Field in 
Seattle. Despite having only one sack after five games, Clowney has 
been a disruptive force for the Seahawks. 


from Clowney. Carroll still views 
Clowney as being in the infancy 
of the season. 

Carroll’s wish is that he would 
have gotten the chance to have an 
entire offseason with Clowney. 

“I think he would’ve just had 
the benefit of all of the work off¬ 
season-wise with his hands and 
feet and the things that we do 
technically. I think he would’ve 
been further along,” Carroll said. 
“The thing I really like is he’s 
really active in looking like he’s 
going to come alive and have a big 
game here in the next couple.” 

Ansah has yet to have a similar 
influence, but both could end up 
getting a boost next week when 
Jarran Reed returns from his six- 
game suspension. 

Reed had 10 Vi sacks last sea¬ 
son and his ability to rush from 
the interior should create more 
chances for Clowney and Ansah 
to get into the backfield. 

“We’re getting pressures. We 
just have to finish and get sacks,” 
Clowney said. “Who cares right 
now? We’re winning games. But 
up front as a group we all want 
more sacks than pressures.” 
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WEEK 6 TELEVISED GAMES 



MARQUEE MATCHUP 


Philadelphia Eagles (3-2) 
at Minnesota Vikings (3-2) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Vikings lead 14-10. 

Last meeting: Vikings beat Eagles 23-21, 
Oct. 7, 2018. 

Notes: Vikings have won three of past 
four in series. ... Eagles became first team 
in league history with 10 sacks and two 
defensive TDs in a single game during 
last week’s win over the Giants. ... Eagles 
quarterback Carson Wentz passed for 189 
yards and a TD in Week 5. Had 311 pass¬ 
ing yards and two TDs in last meeting. ... 
Tight end Zach Ertz had 57 receiving yards 
and a TD catch in Week 5. ... Defensive 
end Brandon Graham had a career- 
high three sacks last week.... Vikings 
quarterback Kirk Cousins completed 22 of 
27 passes for 306 yards and two TDs in 
Week 5.... Running back Dalvin Cook had 
career-high 218 scrimmage yards (132 
rushing, 86 receiving) in Week 5. Has four 
games with 100 or more rushing yards this 
season, the most in the NFL. 




San Francisco 49ers (4-0) 
at Los Angeles Rams (3-2) 

AFN-Sports 
10 p.m. Sunday CET 
5 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Rams lead 67-66-3. 

Last meeting: Rams beat 49ers 48-32, 
Dec. 30, 2018. 

Notes: Rams have won past two in series. 
... 49ers quarterback Jimmy Garoppolo 
completed 20 of 29 passes for 181 yards 
and two TDs last week in rout of Browns. 
Has TD passes in 11 consecutive games, 
longest active streak in NFL. ... Tight end 
George Kittle led team with six catches 
for 70 yards and a TD in Week 5. Has 50 
or more receiving yards in nine straight 
games, the second-longest streak in the 
NFL. ... Rams quarterback Jared Goff had 
395 passing yards and a TD last week. 

... Running back Todd Gurley had two 
rushing TDs in Week 5. Since 2015, leads 
all running backs in rushing yards (4,817), 
scrimmage yards (6,768) and all players 
in TDs (61). ... Wide receiver Cooper Kupp 
had team-high 9 catches last week. 


ALSO ON AFN 


EXPANDED STANDINGS 


Carolina Panthers (3-2) 
at Tampa Bay Buccaneers (2-3) 
in London 

AFN-Sports 
3:30 p.m. Sunday CET 
10:30 p.m. Sunday JKT 

Series: Panthers lead 23-15. 

Last meeting: Buccaneers beat Panthers 
20-14, Sept. 12, 2019. 

Notes: Buccaneers have won last two in 
series. ... Panthers coach Ron Rivera is 
11-6 against the Buccaneers. ... Panthers 
quarterback Kyle Allen passed for 181 
yards and a TD last week in win over 
Jaguars. He is first quarterback to have no 
interceptions and go 4-0 in his first four 
career starts in Super Bowl era. ... Running 
back Christian McCaffrey matched a career 
high with 237 scrimmage yards in Week 
5. Joined Hall of Famer Thurman Thomas 
(1991) as only players with 500 or more 
rushing yards in team’s first five games. ... 
Buccaneers quarterback Jameis Winston 
had 204 passing yards and two TDs last 
week in loss to Saints. ... Running back 
Peyton Barber had 82 rushing yards and a 
TD in Week 2 meeting. 




New Orleans Saints (4-1) 
at Jacksonville Jaguars (2-3) 

AFN-Atlantic 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 

Series: Saints lead 4-2. 

Last meeting: Saints beat Jaguars 38-27, 
Dec. 27, 2015. 

Notes: Saints have won past three in 
series. ... Saints coach Sean Payton is 3-0 
against Jaguars.... Saints quarterback 
Teddy Bridgewater passed for 314 yards 
and four TDs in Week 5 win over Buc¬ 
caneers. ... Running back Alvin Kamara 
had 104 scrimmage yards (62 rushing, 42 
receiving) last week and has 100 or more 
scrimmage yards in five of his past seven 
games.... Wide receiver Michael Thomas 
had 182 receiving yards and two TDs in 
Week 5. He leads the league in catches 
(45) and receiving yards (543). ... Jaguars 
quarterback Gardner Minshew had 374 
passing yards and two TDs in Week 5 loss 
to Panthers. He also rushed for 42 yards. 
... Wide receiver DJ Clark had eight career 
highs in catches (eight), receiving yards 
(164) and TDs (two) last week. 


Houston Texans (3-2) 
at Kansas City Chiefs (4-1) 

AFN-Sports2,7 p.m. Sunday CET; 2 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Chiefs lead 5-4. 

LAST MEETING: Chiefs beat Texans 42-34, Oct. 
8, 2017. 

TEXANS OFFENSE: OVERALL (9), RUSH (10), 
PASS (11). 

TEXANS DEFENSE: OVERALL (20), RUSH (12), 
PASS (25). 

CHIEFS OFFENSE: OVERALL (2), RUSH (25), 
PASS (1). 

CHIEFS DEFENSE: OVERALL (25), RUSH (30) 
PASS (13). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Chiefs have 
won three of past four in series. ... Texans 
quarterback Deshaun Watson threw five TD 
passes and rushed for 47 yards last week 
in rout of Atlanta. Became first player in 
NFL history to pass for 400 or more yards 
and five or more TDs with five or fewer 
incompletions in a game.... Running back 
Carlos Hyde had team-high 60 rushing yards 
and TD last week. Has a rushing TD in two 
of the Texans’ past three games.... Running 
back Duke Johnson had nine catches for 
78 yards and two TDs in his last game 
against the Chiefs.... Wide receiver 
Deandre Hopkins had seven catches 


for 88 yards last week. ... Wide receiver Will Fuller had 
career highs in catches (14), receving yards (217) and 
TD catches (three) in Week 5. Became fourth player in 
NFL history with 14 or more catches, 200 ore more 
receiving yards and three or more TD catches in a 
single game.... Chiefs quarterback Patrick Mahomes 
passed for 321 yards and a TD last week. He’s one 
of five quarterbacks in NFL history to pass for 300 or 
more yards in each of his team’s first five games of 
the season.... Running back LeSean Mccoy has 459 
scrimmage yards (114.8 per game) and 
two TDs (one rushing, one receiv¬ 
ing) in four career games against 
Texans. ... Running back Damien 
Williams has a rushing TD in 
three of his past four home 
games.... Wide receiver 
Tyreek Hill has five or more 
catches and 100 or more 
receiving yards in three of 
his past four at home. ... Tight 
end Travis Kelce had 
eight catches for 
98 yards in last 
meeting. 


Chiefs quarterback 
Patrick Mahomes 


American Conference 


National Conference 


Dallas Cowboys (3-2) at New York Jets (0- 
4), AFN-Sports2, 10:25 p.m. Sunday CET; 


New England 
Buffalo 
N.Y. Jets 
Miami 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Tennessee 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Kansas City 
Oakland 
L.A. Chargers 
Denver 


w 


0 

0 


L T Pet 

0 0 1.000 

1 0 .800 

4 0 .000 

4 0 .000 

2 0 .600 

2 0 .600 

3 0 .400 

3 0 .400 

2 0 .600 

3 0 .400 

4 0 .200 

5 0 .000 

1 0 .800 

2 0 .600 

3 0 .400 

4 0 .200 


East 

PF PA Home Away 

155 34 2-0-0 3-0-0 

90 70 1-1-0 3-0-0 

39 101 0-2-0 0-2-0 

26 163 0-3-0 0-1-0 

South 

131 110 2-1-0 1-1-0 

113 115 1-1-0 2-1-0 

111 118 1-1-0 1-2-0 

98 76 0-2-0 2-1-0 

North 

161 123 1-1-0 2-1-0 

92 122 0-2-0 2-1-0 

99 114 1-2-0 0-2-0 

80 136 0-2-0 0-3-0 

West 

148 113 1-1-0 3-0-0 

103 123 2-1-0 1-1-0 

103 94 1-2-0 1-1-0 

90 106 0-2-0 1-2-0 


AFC NFC Div 

4-0-0 1-0-0 3-0-0 
3-1-0 1-0-0 1-1-0 
0-3-0 0-1-0 0-2-0 
0-3-0 0-1-0 0-1-0 

2-0-0 1-2-0 1-0-0 
2-2-0 1-0-0 1-0-0 
2-2-0 0-1-0 1-1-0 

1- 3-0 1-0-0 0-2-0 

2- 2-0 1-0-0 1-1-0 
2-1-0 0-2-0 1-0-0 
1-2-0 0-2-0 1-1-0 
0-2-0 0-3-0 0-1-0 

3-1-0 1-0-0 1-0-0 
2-1-0 1-1-0 1-1-0 
2-2-0 0-1-0 0-1-0 
1-2-0 0-2-0 1-1-0 


Philadelphia 
Dallas 
N.Y. Giants 
Washington 

New Orleans 
Carolina 
Tampa Bay 
Atlanta 

Green Bay 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Minnesota 

San Francisco 
Seattle 
L.A. Rams 
Arizona 


L T Pet 

2 0 .600 

2 0 .600 

3 0 .400 

5 0 .000 

1 0 .800 

2 0 .600 

3 0 .400 

4 0 .200 

1 0 .800 

1 1 .625 

2 0 .600 

2 0 .600 

0 0 1.000 

1 0 .800 

2 0 .600 

3 1 .300 


East 

PF PA Home Away 

141 111 2-1-0 1-1-0 

131 90 2-1-0 1-1-0 

97 125 1-2-0 1-1-0 

73 151 0-3-0 0-2-0 

South 

115 116 3-0-0 1-1-0 

129 107 1-2-0 2-0-0 

147 148 0-2-0 2-1-0 

102 152 1-1-0 0-3-0 

North 

119 93 2-1-0 2-0-0 

97 95 1-1-0 1-0-1 

87 69 1-1-0 2-1-0 

112 73 2-0-0 1-2-0 

West 

127 57 2-0-0 2-0-0 

133 118 2-1-0 2-0-0 

146 134 1-1-0 2-1-0 

100 138 0-2-1 1-1-0 


NFC AFC Div 

2-2-0 1-0-0 1-0-0 
2-2-0 1-0-0 2-0-0 
2-2-0 0-1-0 1-1-0 
0-4-0 0-1-0 0-3-0 

3-1-0 1-0-0 1-0-0 
1-2-0 2-0-0 0-1-0 

2- 3-0 0-0-0 1-1-0 

1- 1-0 0-3-0 0-0-0 

3- 1-0 1-0-0 2-0-0 
1-0-1 1-1-0 0-0-0 

2- 1-0 1-1-0 1-1-0 
2-2-0 1-0-0 0-2-0 

1- 0-0 3-0-0 0-0-0 

2- 1-0 2-0-0 2-0-0 
2-2-0 1-0-0 0-1-0 
0-2-1 1-1-0 0-1-0 


5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Tennessee Titans (2-3) at Denver Broncos 
(1-4), AFN-Atlantic, 10:25 p.m. Sunday 
CET; 5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Pittsburgh Steelers (1-4) at Los Angeles 
Chargers (2-3), AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. 
Monday CET; 9 a.m. Monday JKT 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Washington (0-5) at Miami (0-4) 
Cincinnati (0-5) at Baltimore (3-2) 

Seattle (4-2) at Cleveland (2-3) 

Atlanta (1-4) at Arizona (1-3-1) 

Open: Buffalo, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Oakland 

Monday’s game 

Detroit (2-1-1) at Green Bay (4-1) 
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By Paul Newberry 

Associated Press 


ATLANTA — The St. Louis Cardinals turned the 
diamond into a giant pinball machine, dinging hits all 
over SunTrust Park. 

By the time the Atlanta Braves finally got the third 
out, the Cardinals’ 10 runs had already made it the 
most productive first inning in postseason history. 

SEE HISTORIC ON PAGE 58 


By Beth Harris 

Associated Press 


Cardinals rock Braves 
with historic first inning 


SPORTS 


NL DIVISION SERIES 


Dodgers packing 
on Kendrick’s slam 


Top: The Washington Nationals’ 

Howie Kendrick celebrates 
his lOth-inning grand slam 
against the Dodgers on Wednesday. 
Right: The St. Louis Cardinals’ 

Dexter Fowler reacts to his three- 
run double during the first inning of 
Wednesday’s game against the Braves. 

AP photos 


LOS ANGELES — Howie Kendrick and 
the Washington Nationals got down again 
but were never out — and they finally end¬ 
ed their streak of playoff series futility in 
grand fashion. 

Kendrick hit a tiebreaking grand 
slam in the 10th inning and the 
Nationals, boosted by a lightning 
rally against Clayton Kershaw, 
beat the Los Angeles Dodg¬ 
ers 7-3 Wednesday night in 
Game 5. They advanced 
to the NL Championship 
Series starting Friday at 
St. Louis. 

“I was hoping for any 
moment,” said Ken¬ 
drick, a 36-year-old 


Game in China goes on amid controversy»m.r»« IjPS.IlPf 










